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THE THAMES QUAY. 


Au those who consider the “ apparelling of the state” as a matter 
of some consequence, must hail with pleasure the growing disposition 
to improve the appearance and convenience of the country at large, and 
the metropolis in particular: Soane, Nash, and Macadam, are stoning 
all the streets to death as though they were so many St. Stephens. In 
the embellishment of our city it would be well to remember that London 
is the metropolis, not merely of England, but of the whole British 
empire ; an empire which, comprising its dependances in Asia, Africa, 
and America, as well as in Europe, in point of population is exceeded 
by few, and, considering its wealth, knowledge, intellectual energy, 
commercial enterprise, and the consequent moral and physical power, 
perhaps unequalled by any, ancient or modern. The capital of such an 
empire ought to possess a commensurate character. On the contrary, 
London, in its improvements or embellishments, has scarcely kept pace 
with the provincial towns. It is but, like one of its booksellers, a 
proprietor of a series of very indifferent Highways and Byeways. The 
houses crowd together and jostle like their inhabitants at an election, or 
in a Caledonian chapel. There is not even a good leading street to 
connect the two grand divisions, the City and West End of the Town. 
The best of them, that by the Strand, Fleet-street, and St. Paul’s 
Church Yard, presents a tortuous, unseemly, and, for the most part, 
parrow passage, disturbed by cross thoroughfares, jutting churches, and 
elephants’ mansions: it is also invariably so choked by stoppages, as to 
wage continual warfare against business. - 

People quite forget the importance of the public buildings and the’ 
public avenues to their daily comfort and convenience; and it would 
take an entire paper to show the influences of all kinds which the posi- 
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construction of a city have upon the morals and habits of its 
inhabitants—many of them are very evident. If a town is composed of 
small houses, and spread over an immense space, communication will be 
difficult, and social intercourse obstructed, and of course diminished. 
Paris, where all the people live in a heap, like an ant’s nest, 1s 
the most social place in the world. If there are few open ques, & 
healthy places, citizens must sleep out of the town, and settle in the 
outskirts. | Hence the innumerable villas and small towns, which are 
growing upon and sticking about London like young oysters upon old 
ones. Let any one compare the state of his temper after pioneering 
through a little nasty crowded dirty street, hitching in here a footstep 
on the frottoir, and then sideling up out of the way of a cart-wheel 
against the dirty wall of an ugly old house, with the happy mood in 
which he ascends from Carlton House to Portland Place, in a fine open 
air, on a broad and ample pavement, and looking upon magnificent 
buildings which have risen or are rising in every direction. In London 
the number of fine structures is much greater than is supposed,—they 
are, however, mostly concealed from view by paltry buildings, which 
appear to be run up for no other purpose ; for such is the injurious ar- 
rangement, or rather such is the entire want of all arrangement, that 
London, while it is scattered over more space than any other city, is po- 
sitively the most crowded and inconvenient. When one reflects that 
most men spend one-fifth of their lives in passing to and fro, the passage 
becomes a matter of consequence, Every man is interested in plans 
which tend to render the city in which he spends a considerable part of 
his year, if not all of it, more commodious, more salubrious, more beau- 
tiful—in plans which not only enable him to move from place to place 
with ease, but which distribute objects of beauty wherever he casts his 
eye, and render that which would be dull and painful a source of agree- 
able contemplation. Such being our opinions, we have paid some little 
attention, among other improvements, to that proposed by Col. Trench. 
That attention has led us to a most decided disapproval of his scheme, 
and to the discovery of another which we think avoids all the evils of the 
former—embraces all its advantages, and includes many others not con- 
templated by the THames Quay. | 
if neem °s "we are to improve the appearance of London, and.add to 
pu accommodations, we are. still lovers of justice, and 
would not wantonly sacrifice the interests of individuals. Though ‘an 
individual interest must never stand in the way of a public good yet 
before individual interests are. injured that public good must be made 
most manifest, and the co ion of pri + ob tae 
mpensation of private losers by it should always 
bepmade a matter of provision. 3 
he Tuames Quay is certainly one of the most. no grand,, and 
ca vating of the various propositions rary lr frie yn 
the,’ Public, and is at the same time highly important from, the numerous 
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Duke of York, whose property will in no wise be affected, and whose 
convenience will be most materially advanced, great way has been made. 
Col. Trench, who is the professed originator of the work, convened a 
meeting of the probable friends of the plan on board of a Thames barge, 
and the river committee having met, a very plausible scheme was laid 
before it, and the Colonel, by the colour of his promises, and the manner 
of his reading, convinced the water party that no time should be lost in 
carrying the plan into effect. Few, if any, of the wharfiftigers and land 
owners on the brink of the Thames were present ; but the high’ persons 
at the West End of the Town saw no irremovable obstacle, and’ much 
good speaking, and several decisive resolutions were moved and carried. 
Mr. Rennie had been consulted as to the expense, arid, of course, gave a 
very favourable estimate ; and the Duchess of Rutland intimated her 
intention of finding the timber for the gravel walks. 

The Colonel’s plan, we believe, is this:—It is proposed to take from 
the river on the Middlesex side, from London Bridge to Whitehall, a 
breadth varying according to local circumstances, but generally sufficient 
for a Quay of 100 feet wide, and leaving, between the Quay itself and 
the present banks, space fora floating dock. This dock is to be approached 
by flood-gates from the river, so that the vessels riding therein shall be 
always afloat. 

The Quay is proposed to be raised on arches ; under these arches’ will 
be wharfs, open on one side to the river, and on the other to the New 
Docks. This Quay will present a fine drive or walk, commanding a 
view of the river, and will relieve the crowded thoroughfare of the 
Strand and Fleet-street. 

The advantage of narrowing and deepening the River Thames has 
been admitted by all who have attended to the subject, and the late Mr. 
Jeslop, Engineer, presented a plan to the House of Commons, illustrative 
of that subject (which was published in the Report of the Select 
Committee for improving the Port of London in 1800). He recom- 
mended that the river should be narrowed to 600 feet, and deepened in 
proportion, so as to preserve an equal capacity for the volume of water. 
The late Mr. Mylne’s opinion, and such an opinion’ was valuable, 
was also to the same effect. 

Although this plan of the Quay comes upon us now sanctioned by 
Colonel Trench and. the Committee with an air of novelty, it: will be 
remembered by those who have attended to the history of our great city, 
that the illustrious architect, Sir Christopher Wren, proposed some~ 
thing of the sort in his plan for rebuilding the city after the fire-of 
London im 1666, and an act of Parliament (22 Charles II, ch. ii;) was 

passed at: his suggestion, to set out a quay from London Bridge to the 
Temple: We apprehend that the Committee, being uninformed as° to 
the statutes, conceived they were hatching a new egg. , 

_ Thtwenlightened and patriotic measure, projected by Sir Christopher 
Wren, was defeated’ by private cupidity ‘at the time, ‘and various 
B32 
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tion and the construction of a city have upon the morals and habits of its 
inhabitants—many of them are very evident. Ifa town 1s composed of 
small houses, and spread over an immense space, communication will be 
difficult, and social intercourse obstructed, and of course diminished. 
Paris, where all the people live in a heap, like an ant’s nest, 1s 
the most social place in the world. If there are few open spaces or 
healthy places, citizens must sleep out of the town, and settle in the 
outskirts. Hence the innumerable villas and small towns, which are 
growing upon and sticking about London like young oysters upon old 
ones, Let any one compare the state of his temper after pioneering 
through a little nasty crowded dirty street, hitching in here a footstep 
on the frottoir, and then sideling up out of the way of a cart-wheel 
against the dirty wall of an ugly old house, with the happy mood in 
which he ascends from Carlton House to Portland Place, in a fine open 
air, on a broad and ample pavement, and looking upon magnificent 
buildings which have risen or are rising in every direction. In London 
the number of fine structures is much greater than is supposed,—they 
are, however, mostly concealed from view by paltry buildings, which 
appear to be run up for no other purpose ; for such is the injurious ar- 
rangement, or rather such is the entire want of all arrangement, that 
London, while it is scattered over more space than any other city, is po- 
sitively the most crowded and inconvenient. When one reflects that 
most men spend one-fifth of their lives in passing to and fro, the passage 
becomes a matter of consequence. Every man is interested in plans 
which tend to render the, city in which he spends a considerable part of 
his year, if not all of it, more commodious, more salubrious, more beau- 
tiful—in plans which not only enable him to move from place to place 
with ease, but which distribute objects of beauty wherever he casts his 
eye, and render that which would be dull and painful a source of agree- 
able contemplation. Such being our opinions, we have paid some little 
attention, among other improvements, to that proposed by Col. Trench. 
That attention has led us to a most decided disapproval of his scheme, 
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Duke of York, whose property will in no wise be affected, and whose 
convenience will be most materially advanced, great way has been made. 
Col. Trench, who is the professed originator of the work, convened a 
meeting of the probable friends of the plan on board of a Thames barge, 
and the river committee having met, a very plausible scheme was laid 
before it, and the Colonel, by the colour of his promises, and the manner 
of his reading, convinced the water party that no time should be lost in 
carrying the plan into effect. Few, if any, of the wharfingers and land 
owners on the brink of the Thames were present ; but the high’ persons 
at the West End of the Town saw no irremovable obstacle, and’ much 
good speaking, and several decisive resolutions were moved and carried. 
Mr. Rennie had been consulted as to the expense, and, of course, gave a 
very favourable estimate ; and the Duchess of Rutland intimated her 
intention of finding the timber for the gravel walks. 

The Colonel’s plan, we believe, is this: —It is proposed to take from 
the river on the Middlesex side, from London Bridge to Whitehall, a 
breadth varying according to local circumstances, but generally sufficient 
for a Quay of 100 feet wide, and leaving, between the Quay itself and 
the present banks, space for a floating dock. This dock is to be approached 
by flood-gates from the river, so that the vessels riding therein shall be 
always afloat. 

The Quay is proposed to be raised on arches ; under thiese arches’ wilt 
be wharfs, open on one side to the river, and on the other to the New 
Docks. This Quay will present a fine drive or walk, commanding a 
view of the river, and will relieve the crowded thoroughfare of the 
Strand and Fleet-street. 

The advantage of narrowing and deepening the River Thames has 
been admitted by all who have attended to the subject, and the late Mr. 
Jeslop, Engineer, presented a plan to the House of Commons, illustrative 
of that subject (which was published in the Report of the Select 
Committee for improving the Port of London in 1800). He recom- 
mended that the river should be narrowed to 600 feet, and deepened in 
proportion, so as to preserve an equal capacity for the volume of water. 
The late Mr. Mylne’s opinion, and such an opinion’ was valuable, 
was also to the same effect. 

Although this plan of the Quay comes upon us now sanctioned by 
Colonel Trench and. the Committee with an air of novelty, it: will be 
remembered by those who have attended to the history of ovr great city, 
that the illustrious architect, Sir Christopher Wren, proposed somie~ 
thing of the sort in his’ plan for rebuilding the city after the fire of 
London im 1666, and an aet of Parliament (22 Charles II, ch. ii,) was 
passed at: his suggestion, to set out a quay from London Bridge to the 
Temple: . Mba er were et, Peecenrmmendlanen. perc engaged to 

the statutes, conceived they were hatching a'new egg. 

 Phiwenlightened and patriotic measure, projected by Sir Christopher 
Wren, was defeated by private cupidity at’ the time, ‘and variots 
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t) encroachments have since been gradually advanced: at length, when 
| an attempt was made a few years back by some worthy citizens to improve 
the space between the Temple and London Bridge, these very encroach- 
ments received from the legislature a sort of sanction, by a bill brought 
in by an interested party with sufficient influence to carry the measure 
into effect. ; 

Let us hope that at this day an effort of great improvement will be 
more successful ; and, considering the many royal and noble promoters of 
the measure, stirred up by the Colonel to “ such a sudden flood of 
mutiny” against the old river side, it may be expected, that nothing 
f on the part of the mere houscholders and wharf-holders can come in the 
way to prevent its completion. Nevertheless it must be admitted, even 
by Colonel Trench and Mr. Rennie, that the interference with private 
1 property will be immense. 
if We are tempted to point out a few of the inconveniences which we 

fear the Colonel must seriously consider before he avails himself of the 
Duchess of Rutland’s trees. 

Among these infringements may be noticed—all the private dwellings 
looking to the river will have their view blocked out; and the cross 
streets from the Strand to the river will be greatly deteriorated in 
respect of light and air as well as view. Every street from the Strand 
and Fleet-street will be a Bridge-street. 

| Somerset House, the Adelphi, the Temple, will present serious difli- 
| culties. Indeed, we understand the old Benchers are not to be moved. 
Some of these objections are proposed by the Committee to be obviated, 
) by occasionally sinking the quay in front of the property affected so as 
to preserve to them their view. But this will only be a partial remedy, 
as the oblique view is ever as valuable as the front view; but the 
templars and several other bodies will object to the bridge-blockade. 

And indeed, the rising and falling of the road must greatly diminish 
both the utility and beauty of the Quay. Then as to the Wharfs: the 
present wharfs are of such great value, that the interference with them 
will not quietly be permitted by the proprietors, who will, of course, arm 
themselves with a clause to enable them to take the benefit of a’ com- 
pensation from a jury, should they find or fancy themselves injured. 
And we know what the extent of a land or householder’s fancy is as 
to injury, particularly when he knows that he must be satisfied. 

. The plan, as now proposed, is also open to some other obvious objec- 
tions. The principal works are proposed to be put down in the deepest 
part of the river, where they will be enormously expensive to exe- 
cute, and will be liable to the greatest and most dangerous attacks by 
—_ os : — — too one of the advantages of narrowing the river, 

. re uniform and equal depth of water, will be lost. 
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well be questioned, if even six millions will perform that which the 
advertisement professes can be done for 600,0001.* The mildness of the 
estimate is really alarming, and we question, indeed, whether share- 
holders, even in this share-mad age, will preserve a proper blindness to 
the “ calls’? which hereafter must repeatedly be made upon them ; 
when they see so small a sum of money, at first required, for so magni- 
ficent and enormous an undertaking. 

Now we will venture to propose a variation, which we think will at 
once avoid the principal objections to the present scheme, increase its 
beauty and convenience, and reduce the expense to a reasonable and 
practicable limit; indeed, almost to within reach of the present flat- 
tering estimate. The leading feature of our plan is to transfer the Quay 
to the SuRREY-sIDE OF THE River, which we will call, in contradis- 
tinction to the other plan, the Surrey Quay. And in order that our 
readers may more easily understand the advantages of our Quay, as we 
go on we refer them to the accompanying plan, in which the Thames 
Quay is coloured green, and the Surrey Quay lilac. We propose that 
it commence at London Bridge, and be continued to Lambeth, thus com- 
pletely distancing Col. Trench’s Quay. 

All the general advantages attending the other plan will be found 
increased in this; viz. the narrowing, and consequently deepening, the 
channel of the river, making it at once more useful for navigation and 
more pleasant to the neighbourhood, by freeing it from the noisome 
effluvia of the muddy banks at low water on the Surrey side, which is 
the shallow side of the river. As a relief to the present crowded tho- 
roughfare of the Strand, it will be equally beneficial, and much more 
convenient, as the line from the City to Westminster Bridge will be 
much shorter this way than the other, by taking the inside curve of 
the river instead of the outside. 

The Surrey Quay may also be made much more uniform in its level. 
The ups and downs in the proposed Thames Quay would, as we have 
already said, much impair its beauty and convenience. Again, to those 
who are “ in search of the picturesque,” the view from the Surrey side 
to the Cities of London and Westminster, with all their numerous build- 
ings, churches, spires, &c. &c. is greatly superior to the view from the 
Middlesex side, over the dull flat shores of the Borough and Lambeth, 
which have scarcely a rising object, except the Shot Manufactory and 
certain stacks of deal planks, to relieve them. . 

The banking out the Southern side is also following the plan which 
Nature seems to have recommended ; for, at this point of the river, it 





* Waterloo bridge cost about,......-.+++ 1,200,000 
Temple Bar improvement .......... ++ 400,000 
Post Office (clearing the site only)...... 380,000 
Penitentiary, Millbank. ......-.... sees 350,000 


Our readers would be a little surprised if they could be put in possession of the es 
mates of these various works. 
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P r is on the Southern side. The 
will be found that a eet 9" ss deg ab ey tour al 
sand bank just above te Ri ; it is the same at 
extends more than half way across the River Thames ; 1 : 

: here the principal and only navigable channel is 
the Waterloo Bridge, w of 
lose on the Middlesex shore. Indeed, the three Southernmost arches 
this Bridge could, without reducing the bridge a fragment, be advanta- 
1 from the river. The same shallowness is to be found all 
geously sparea from e river . sot oie 
along the Surrey shore, where you cannot get on m @ boat wi 

— ide i he river. The 
keeping well out from the waterside in the middle of t , 
banking out on this side will tend directly to equalize the depth water 
in the navigable stream, which is perhaps the most important object. 
The Quay will also be a great advantage and protection to this shore, 
which is now dangerously low, and which suffered a memorable damage 
during the remarkably high tide of 28th Dec. 1821. ' 

It is sufficiently obvious that the execution of the projected works on’ 
the Surrey side of the water will be much easier effected, and at a less 
expense, than on the North side, where a great part must be pitched in 
the very deepest part of the channel. Time and tide will not only not 
wait, but will not accommodate any man. Then, as to property injured, 
and the consequent claims for compensation, an important consideration 
with the intended share-holders, there is scarcely any great or expensive 
obstacle on the Surrey side, and scarcely any part of the Middlesex shore 
which is not loaded with difficulties and threatening heavy claims for 
compensation. And on this side of the river, the property would not only 
not be depreciated, but would be most materially improved: the more 
especially if the Quay were lined with a fine range of houses looking 
over it and on to the river. Indeed the opposition which it is known 
would be presented from Whitehall upwards has compelled the pro- 
moters to carry their Quay no higher, and it consequently ends abruptly 
and inconveniently at or about Hungerford Stairs. On the Surrey side 
there is no obstacle whatever to prevent its being continued at least to 
Westminster Bridge, where it would terminate conveniently and grace- 
fully ; although indeed it might be continued with advantage to Lambeth 
Palace, or even still higher. 

At any rate the noble river that skirts our city ought to be opened to 
the public view. The improvement of the navigation demands that the 
river should be deepened and narrowed,—another communication be- 
— the city and the West end of the town is imperiously called for,— 
and none can be so conveniently made as converting 
banks of the river into a Quay ‘ian that fame 8 Finally, ac, ae : 
will all be effected more easily and more completely, with less violati 


to existing property, and at incalculably less cost, by the Surrey Quay 


than they can ever be by the proposed Thames ; 
Colonel Trench and dit Senge pe Quay ;—and we trust that 
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THE VAGRANT ACT. 


Since laws were made for every degree, 
To curb vice in others as well as in me, 
I see no reason why there should not be 
Better company ! Beggar's Opera. 
: What Act ? 
That roars 0 Joud-and thunders in the InpEx ?—Hawilet. 





Our attention has been directed to the present state of the Vagrant 
Laws by a letter we have just received from a Mr. Walker, which, 
we confess, on a first reading we did not thoroughly comprehend: upon a 
perusal, however, of the Vagrant Act, and of certain luminous returns 
furnished by that great, humane, and enlightened body, the English 
jailers, showing the various commitments under the act during the last 
four years,—we have come to a clearer notion of our Correspondent’s 
communication, and we think his case, as the case perhaps of many 
thousands of his persecuted tribe—the poor poor! is too grievous td’ be 
silently passed over by a journal, whose object and duty it is to watch over 
all great subjects of public interest. 

The powers vested in the magistrates by the act for the punishment 
of idle and disorderly persons (5 Geo. 4. c. 83.) are extensive indeed ; 
and yet, from the jailers’ accounts, it appears, that the magistrates in their 
wise discretions will not be restricted within the statutory bounds, 
wide as they are,—but continually venture without the pale in search of 
outlying offeuces. Poverty, we must admit, cuts but a sorry figure 
in our complainant’s letter ; but we think he is a little unwarranted in 
asserting that none but the poor, the obscure, and the miserable are 
punished by those to whom the enforcing of the act is intrusted. On 
this point, however, we will speak anon. 

Vagrancy appears from the returns to admit, as Sir Thomas Brown 
says, of a very “ wide solution.”” By them we perceive that a magis- 
trate may, if he pleases, commit to the House of Correction, under the 
act, for the following among other offences : 

For begging alms, or begging ad libitum. 

For lodging in the open air. 

For sleeping in out-houses. 

For sleeping in ale-houses. 

For sleeping any where. 

For not having money to pay your reckoning. 
-' For threatening to leave your family. 
For playing at unlawful games. 
- For wandéring about as minstrels. 
- ‘For being sprightly ih a work-house. 
For not giving a good account of yourself, when dfuisk. voy 
For being mad. 
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For being idle. 

For doing nothing, when you have nothing to do. 

For speaking improperly to the master of a work-house. 

For being a street-walker. 

For speaking your mind toa landlady. 

For breaking out of a cage. 

For returning to a parish after being sent to gaol as a vagrant. 

For being found in a ditch without any visible means of subsistence. 

For pretending to be a gypsey- ‘ 

For being pennyless. 

For wandering abroad. 

For selling parish breeches. 

For taking steps to procure a new pair of leather breeches. 

For being in a state of pregnancy, and unable to proceed. 

For being deaf and dumb, and hungry, and not giving a good account 

of yourself. 

For imitating of fits, &c. 

The above are vagrant crimes, or rather crimes which make a poor 
man a vagrant :—Ecce Signa ;—(we take our extracts as nearly as we can 
in the order which shall illustrate the above list of dire offences.) 

Witiiam Duncan (from Scotland) ; begging from door to door. 
(P. 21.) 
This is an old Scotch offence, never considered criminal until the 
existence of the present Act of Parliament. 
Epwarp Frencu, begging and asking alms. (P. 25.) 
DanteL Jones ; begging in the street. (P. 87.) 
Henry Hocuestetrer, a statutory vagrant,—an indefinite of- 
fendér under the act. (P. 102.) 
Donovan O'DonaLp ; begging. That novelty, an Irish beggar! 

Begging indeed supplies vagrants out of number, and for sufferers 
from this crime we may refer to the returns passim—~But, to blacker 
acts. 

Cuar_es Britten; sleeping in the open air. (P. 84.) 
SamMuEL Bonirace ; sleeping in the open air. (P. 85.) 
Both of these offences were committed in Somersetshire,--“ alack ! poor 


county!” 


Grimwoop CocKERTON ; wandering about and sleeping in out- 
houses. (P. 15.) 
Jemima Sumpter ; ditto—and worse. (P. 26.) 
SAMUEL OVERALL ; ditto, ditto. (P. 27.) 
So much for sleeping in out-houses (a common cause of complaint) : 
ale-houses are perhaps still worse. 
JAMES SmitH; lodging in ale-houses, wandering abroad in the 
night, telling fortunes by means and with the assistance of his 
dog, and otherwise behaving in a disorderly manner, giving a 


false account of himself, and having no means of gaining a liveli 
hood at Chelmsford. (P. 35.) 4 — 
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* A complicated case of vagrancy!—set we down that—that it is 


villanous to be without the means of gaining a livelihood at 
Chelmsford. ossd . 

Georce Brerecnam and WiLi1Am BeEecuam; wandering abroad 
and lodging in ale-houses. 

Tuomas Downine; ditto. (P. 21.) 

JoHn PeRKIS; wandering abroad, not having any visible means 
of obtaining a livelihood, and lodging in the open air. (P. 31.) 

A man without means of a liveli&ood to dare to be out of his, bed !— 
“«« Take him up, quoth the master!” 

Davip Smirn, Marcaret Situ, his Wire; wandering and 
lodging under hedges, not having a legal settlement there. 
(P. 62.) 

Joun Mowess ; sleeping in an open shed, and not being able to give 
a good account of himself. (P. 31.) 

Marry! a legal settlement under a hedge! poor Mr. and Mrs. Smith! 
* Hail, wedded pair! Connubial comfort, hail!” —John Mowes too,— 
caught in the fact of sleeping in an open shed,—how could he, without a 
lie, give a good account of himself?—There are, however, hundreds of 
such hard cases as these in the prison returns! 

We come now to the report of William Mathews. 

Witi1am Matuews; going to the Swan inn, at Horsham, St. 
Faith, and behaving himself in a very outrageous and abusive 
manner towards Elizabeth, the wife of George Kerry, of the said 
inn, and threatening to destroy the said inn, and—had no money 
to pay his reckoning !—One calendar month’s hard labour and 
whipped. (P. 69.) 

A very Thurtell of vagrants is this,—this William Mathews.—Out- 


_ rageous to Mrs. Kerry, who perhaps, however, herself did not draw of 


‘the mildest,—but then threatening to destroy the inn!—the Swan !— 
Threatening to destroy the Swan, a most ancient crime!—and, not 
stopping here,—but, not having money to pay his reckoning !—Out upon 


; _ him! The wheel was made for such a miscreant. 


FrepeEric Bageis; threatening to leave his wife to the parish! 
(P.41.) 
A parlous legacy ! 
By the way, we do not find this sort of threat strictly punishable 


; 4 under the act. 







+ ‘i 


Tuomas Lounps; unlawfully playing at a certain game called 
pricking the garter, thereliy enticing people to play. (P. 49.) 
We do not find the Rev. Mr. Buntingford, or Archdeacon 





_ racked for dabbling in guinea whist, or Squire Holyoak for vitiating the 
» Melton hunt with Ecarté. 


James Biren; for singing ballads in the public streets, &c. 

(P. 89.) i | 
_ What a blessing not to be born musical—the House of Correction is 
now your only musical box. At p. 101, we find “John Voicz ran 
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away and left his child chargeable to the papish of Albourne. 

Doubtless he ran away with the best intentions; for, for ony to stay, 

was criminal. What could he do?—* Vox, et preterea nihil !"-—The 
was all before him, where to choose. 

— Gisss ; refusing to work at work suited to hersstrength 
and capacity, and guilty of misbehaviour, by using bad language 
to the master of the work-house. (P. 32.) 

No one we should think would be rash enough to dispute, but that a 
master of a work-house must, from daly experience, be a competent judge 
of bad lan e. | 

J uaiiiaaes and Joun ReyNoips ; wandering and begging when 
very drunk. + 

Poor fellows, perhaps, being so far gone, they knew not what they did. 
It is scarcely humane to send gentlemen to the wheel who are so very 
drunk ! y 

Joun Divine; committed for begging from door to door, an 
being drunk in the streets. (P. 11.) 

Timorny Prigst; leaving his family chargeable to the parish. 

P. 89. 

T wis AA oe lives idle, without employment, and refuses 
to work for the usual and common wages given to other labourers 
in the like work, in the parish of Great Waltham, and in con- 
sequence thereof, hath permitted his wife and family to become 
chargeable thereto. (P. 17.) 

To live idle, having no employment, is one of those crimes which 
magistrates cannot take too great pains to repress. 

Luxe Furnace; a lunatic. (P. 111.) 

Truly, an incorrigible rogue !—“ Madness in great ones must not 
unwatched go.” 

Antony Sits ; found lying in a ditch, and no visible means of 
obtaining a livelihood. (P. 69.) ; 

Were there no tender-hearted watercresses near to hold out those 
“« visible means” which alone could protect Mr. Smith from the wheel? 

Joun Antony ;(“ Another Anthony !”) wandering abroad penny- 
less, in the parish of Drayton. (P. 68.) 

Poor Anthony ! 

Grorar Grunpy ; wandering and begging. (P. 62.) 

Mary Smiru ; wandering abroad. (P. 63.) 

The “wanderers abroad” are as about. 10 to 1 in the — 
we therefore refer those who are desirous of inquiring after the fate of 
absent friends, to the work itself. 

Davin Mort ; attempting to impose on Edward Peck by a false 
and fraudulent representation, with a view to obtain a new pair 
of leather breeches. (P. 38.) 

Tuomas Moore ; for selling a pair of small clothes which had been 


provided for him by and at the expense of the parish of Great 
Stambridge, &c. (P. 18.) ; 
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These two flagrant violations of the Vagrant Law—this iniquitous 
_ pair of breaches,—very properly received the punishment which the law 
directs from the Essex magistrates :—Indeed, too much praise cannot be 
"given to their worships of this County, for the great industry which 
they hav shown in giving crimes, that have fallen into difficulties, “ the 
benefit of the Act.” 
Peeey ApaMAN; being in a state of pregnancy, and unable to 
proceed. (P. 49.) 
This young vagrant was very pfoperly, in such a state, sentenced to 

- confinement and hard labour. 

On quitting a work-house, it is clear from the following cases, that it 

is no easy task to avoid the treadmill. . 

: Joun Mrapows; ran away from the House of Industry and took 

a with him the clothing provided by the parish for his use. (P. 59.) 

i Wi.1i14mM BLooMFIELD ; idle and disorderly, destroying the clothes 

furnished him by the parish. (P. 59.) 
Breeched or unbreeched the wheel awaits you, my man ! 

A Person Unknown; who appears to be deaf and dumb,— 
placing himself in the street, and making signs, in order to show 
he wanted victuals and lodging; appeared to have no means 

A whatever whereby to support himself; he also appeared to be deaf 

| and dumb, and begged alms by signs. (P. 31.) 

e Deaf and dumb, and yet make signs that he wanted victuals! Oh 

_ most particular vagrant! “ Away with him, away with him !” 

r Ann Howarp; wandering abroad, and endeavouring to obtain 
money by means of fraudulent representations on the King’s 
highway, in the parish of Colney, by imitating of fits. (P. 68.) 

_ © Our tables! meet it is we set it down,” that imitating of fits is a 

fraudulent representation to get money. By the mass! Mistress Howard, 

_ in her imitation, was more unlucky than her sex in general. We have 

, seen the crime publicly committed at balls and theatres, without the 
_ consequences which ensued to poor Mistress Howard :—doubtless from 
3 - the absence of magistrates! 
- There are accounts of some persons being punished, whom we scarcely 
expected to find in the returns; and a few extra crimes are mentioned of 
~ rather an extraordinary nature—for instance, at p. 115, we find “ A. 
2 ‘Colt ; for being disorderly,” no uncommon case; and p. 16, we have 
> “Cain” sent to the wheel “ for wandering,” and at p. 39, “ Eve” 
committed “ for running away from the parish.” 
At>~p. 91, we meet with “ Cash; found on the King’s highway, with 
_ intent to commit a felony.” Now was it legal in any one to refuse Cash 
" payment, if money was demanded? At p. 99, “A. Penny” n a 
_ wife and family, by which, of course, a wife and family become penny- 
less; and, therefore, of course, chargeable. These are very hard times. 
At p. 54, we find even “ Mammon ; begging.” 
' ~ In the following commitment, we are not informed whether Mr. Cole 
_ Was overseer or churchwarden : 
: Wixiiam Coxe; having neglected to provide for and maintain 
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himself, and has expended the parish money in drinking, and other 
unlawful purposes. (P. 28.) 

We oe a Ses now Sail sufficiently from the returns of the 
various prisons, to show to our readers the very comprehensive law which 
Parliament has framed for the making and punishing of vagrants. The 
wheel of Mr. Bish differs materially from the wheel of Mr. Cubitt : 
Fortune and misfortune have their separate rich and poor wheels! We 
now purpose giving the letter of our Correspondent, Mr. H. Walker, 
having by this time, we trust, prepared our readers for its perusal. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 


Srr,—I am perhaps the most experienced vagrant and ill-used man 
that ever put foot to the machine for grinding hard labour for the use of 
the poor,—and being anxious and able to give an account of myself at a 
tribunal more merciful than any I have latterly become familiar with, I 
shall take the liberty of troubling you with this letter, and of entreating 
your attention to the Vagrant Law, and to the manifest persecution 
which the act enables the magistrates to inflict upon the houseless or any 
other kind of poor. 

The only legal settlement for a thoroughly poor man is the House of 
Correction. You will see, Sir, froma perusal of the following facts that 
I have had no chance of keeping myself from prison. The moment I 
fell into distress the constable came down upon me ; and every endeavour 
to better my condition only led me to a fresh cell and a new whipping. 
The Vagrant Act is an act made expressly for the poor. 

When first ruin came upon me, I was sitting over a pint of Truman 
and Hanbury (which I rather prefer to Combe and Delafield), at the 
Goat and Snuff-box in the city, ruminating on a thin wife and a fat 
taxgatherer, when the landlady begged me to pay for what I had had. 
My pockets, I found on searching them, were all of one mind—empty ;— 
and I was driven to assure the termagant lady that I would settle another 
day. That promise was enough—I was soon taken before Mr. Alder- 
man , and committed as a common vagrant “for not having 
wherewithal to pay my reckoning.” 

The treadmill, though an encourager of industry, is not a filler of the 
pockets, and when my imprisonment expired I had not a penny to pay 
tor a lodging—and I betook myself toa barn at Islington to get a night’s 
housing. Alas!—I was taken before Mr. Justice » for the 
heinous crime of sleeping in a barn, and was again sent to the wheel. 
During my then confinement I obtained a few shillings from visitors and 
kind strangers, and on my release procured a lodging at a public house,— 
arng Cold Buti, cece opp ee Sa nae 
ae ik go cmmadiaa o ew yop eae: Prine pms 5 
home from prison ire ‘ chat te 8 ey. whan 
a son,— was returned to the place from whénce I 
ora a Ee ay ot fp fa 
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_timus was once more made out! The open air was impregnated with 
' the treadmill—and even sleeping in a ditch, which I tried, was sinful in 
/} the estimation of the magistrates. Sleeping anywhere,—if you cannot 
« sleep anywhere else,—is an act of vagrancy. This is law! 
After many imprisonments I rushed into the country, and was com- 
mitted for leaving my wife and family! I returned to them, well 
whipped, and tried to get a penny by singing the Woodpecker Tapping, 
at the corner of Bear Street, Leicester Fields ; but the song was an act 
of vagrancy, and we were all committed. On leaving prison I threatened 
that I would leave home and see what I could do—and I got myself into 
the House of Correction for the threat! I walked about without employ- 
ment—and the magistrates held it to be an offence under the statute ! 
I beat carpets, and rebelled against a trifle a day for such work—and I 
Was a rebel in the eyes of the act. If I stopped at a crowd, I was taken 
up for being in the company of reputed thieves ; if I tried to dispose of a 
few miserable bundles of matches (for to such a lowness was I dragged), 
I was lugged up for selling goods without a licence. 
Three years have passed, and I have been but very few days in the 
Rerilous open air: most of my time has been passed in not giving a good 
_ account of myself. Oh! Sir! how, with these repeated floggings and 
_ imprisonments, shall I ever be able to better my account? Can it ever 
3 be good, if true? I have tried several counties, and pretty well know 
_ where the severest magistrates abide ; indeed, if the act be not repealed, 
Fi I meditate writing The Mendicant’s Guide, or the Vagrant’s Vagari 
j ‘Mecum—showing wherein the counties differ in their views of the act— 
} 


OS SPN NS are 
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what are the best crimes for particular cities—and where the open air is 
_ the safest. I may perhaps here just observe that Essex and Kent are te 
' be avoided by the extremely houseless, and that Salop is hard against 
ladies of easy virtue. I would also’caution’ the very pennyless from 
_ going into Norfolk—as to be pennyless is a crime of itself there: ditch- 
~ sleeping in Norfolk is also criminal. | 
~~ What, Sir; isto be done? As the law is now framed, and as it is now 
acted upon, I can see no escape from vagrancy and its horrors, but in 
* death. As long as I remain poor I must remain a vagrant; for the 
attendants, the common attendants of poyerty, are all—acts of vagrancy. 
3 ' I never meet with a rich or even a respectable man on the wheel, and 
+ yet I am quite sure that when I was both (and you will allow I must 
» have seen better days) I was repeatedly a vagrant. How is it that the 
> lawis not meted to the rich as well as the poor? Why is not the “ idle 
_ and disorderly ” peer sent to pay his footing at the wheel? Are there 
_ among the wealthy no persons who leave their wives and families? — 
~ none who improperly spend their money ?—none who “ refuse to work?” 
—who get drunk and cannot give good accounts of themselves—who 
“ use subtle arts’*—who lie in the open air—who beg—who “wander — 
abroad?” Pray take up the matter ; be, in spite of the magistrate, the 
poor man’s friend! Up! Sir! up in the cause of the well-flogged, well- 
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whipped, well-wheeled, pennyless, persecuted poor ! Read, think, and 
speak aloud. Strip the act and expose it. You are rich and may do it. 
We, of the pennyless tribe, should soon stand committed if we were to 
attempt such an exposure. : 

At any rate, Sir, be pleased to give me your advice ; I am at this 
present writing in jail, for going out of St. James’s workhouse 
with a pair of parish breeches on (and I should have suffered the same 
punishment if I had quitted without them); my wife, too, who was 
making the best of her way on foot to her native village, was stopped at 
Huntingdon, and sent to prison for being “ pregnant and unable to 
proceed.” We would, at the expiration of our present sentences, quit our 
native land, but we understand it is an offence to “ wander abroad.” 


Jail, I am, Sir, 
Dec. 1824. Yours in every hour of wheel and woe, 
Hooxey WALKER. 








P.S. My only boy is in a House of Correction in Kent for answer- 
ing the master of the workhouse. He is a good child, and will never 
depart from the way in which he has been brought up. 





Mr. Walker certainly makes out a good bad case, and, as appears from 
the returns, without the least exaggeration. It is pretty clear that if 
magistrates be unprejudiced and independent (and where gentlemen 
work for nothing, we have no right to suspect them of interested motives) 
there is scarcely a common every-day occurrence of life that may not be 
construed to be an act of vagrancy. The mere trick of sleeping is in 
itself dangerous, but a man with a nap must be most particular where 
he lays his verwe ! Humming an air out of Der Freischiitz in the street, 
—taking the odds of Sir John Shelley or Lord Fitzroy at Tattersall’s,— 
stating to one friend that you have taken too much claret with another,— 
going to the Continent,—being in the family way on a journey with no 
fresh horses for your post carriage,—panting after new leather inexpres- 
sibles,—wearing a low dress at a ball, or getting up a little faint at an 
attractive moment,—being deranged in your brains or your breeches 
pocket ; all these amusements, pleasures, or slight mishaps, are liable to 
pay the duties on the wheel, if magistrates choose to construe them 
vagabondwise. And that they will be so construed we have not the 
least doubt, the moment that the offenders meet with officers to seize 
them in their sins. The Vagrant Laws are doubtless severe laws, but 
they can by no means be accused of forming part of the poor laws. Mr. 
Walker would insinuate that none but paupers are made the victims of 
the Act, but against this insinuation we enter our strong protest,—for, 
on examining the returns, we find persons not only of the gtebiest 
respectability and opulence involved in the of vagrancy ; 
but several characters of acknowledged ability and attainments, whnte 
eminent feet we never expected to behold “ timing their footsteps” to 
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Mr. Vickery’s march. We instance a few, to show that our English 
> magistrates can by no means be justly accused of not meting the law 
~ equally to the high and the low. 

“At p- 95, we have JamEs MontcomEry for wandering abroad, and 
not giving a good account of himself. 

At p. 18, we have THomas Moore for selling the Great Stambridge 
breeches, a crime which he can only have committed in some 
moment of anacreontic hilarity. 

At p. 27, Taomas Lirrue stands charged on the oath of a con- 
stable, and on his own confession. It will be remembered that 
this gentleman put as a motto in the title page to his little pro- 
duction, “ Lusisse pudet,” little thinking it would conduct him 
to the treadmill. 

At p. 43, we have Campseu. for not giving a good account of 
himself (we feared his connexion with the New Monthly would 
do him no good)—and at p. 30, we meet with Scorr begging. 

At p. 54, Mrs. Mary Ann CxiarKeE; idle and disorderly. “To 
this complexion must she come at last!” 

At p. 25, Samugen Rogers; wandering abroad, lodging in ale- 
houses, and being unable to give a good account of himself. 

_ Perhaps this “ talented” person was not blessed with the pleasures of 
Ae memory just at the moment he was under examination. 
_.._ James Smrru, of rejected popularity, is idle, wandering, and 
, drinking at nearly every page. He is, unquestionably, an incor- 
rigible rogue and vagabond. His picture, like that of Fortune, 
o ought to be painted on a wheel. He is so eternally at work, that 
=: _ he is called by Cubitt his Tire-smith. 
— Speaking of pictures, we are sorry to observe one of the artists has 
been in a little trouble. 
ss At p. 96, Witr1am Huron ; wandering abroad, and lodging in 
_ the open air. | 
Among other eminent men, at p. 48, James MackinTosH (we 
presume for stripping himself of his title), is reported as a 
ee vagrant ; and ScarweTT as going about with a forged brief. 
_ We might thus go on extracting, to the exclusion of every other sub- 
ject from our Magazine, if we chose ; but the foregoing great names will 
suffice to convince Mr. Walker of the rashness and impropriety of his 
fa arge. The magistrates have certainly great powers given to them by 
PY sgrent Act ; and they are not disposed to take a contracted view of 
those powers ; but so long as they visit the Act upon the rich and the 
| poor indiscriminately, as we have incontrovertibly proved to be the case, 
few persons will be found so violent in their abuse of the law, as Mr. 
Walker. 
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i TO THE NIGHTINGALE, 


WRITTEN IN THE WOODS OF BOLTON ABBEY- 4 








I 4 
| Five bird, who mournest o’er the by-gone hours, ¢. 
He Like one of life complaining or great wrong, e 
id Turn hither! and, fine bird, o’er Bolton bowers 
| (Too much forgotten) spread thy wealth of song, q , 
4 And lend thou, as the willing April showers + 
Lose—when they wish the summer green and long— 
All their bright strength in tears—so unto me | a 
Lend thou thy love-availing melody ! 


| 2. 
} | Teach me to sing of pleasure and past pain, 
/ Of exile and the banish’d mind’s return ; 
y Of hopes long hid, but now seen clear again ; 
| Of forest-walks all silent, where men learn 
Self-mastery and remorse, and great disdain 
Of the mad passions which in towns do burn ; 
if Of love, that first great good below high Heaven, 
' And earth’s gay dower by bounteous Nature given ! 


3. 
) For never since the Phrygian mood was heard, 
And never since the Dorian pipe grew rich 
With melancholy meaning,—such as stirr’d 
| The mermaids’ music, when the stars could witch . 
i Old Ocean to his depths, or Triton’s word a 
bi Alarm’d the waters of the salt-sea-ditch ! 
Where Calpe mocks the moon—has aught been known 
To mate the words ‘hou sighest in greenwoods lone. 
bi 4. 
i | Sing on! Sing on, dear bird !—a home more green 
Than this grew never on green earth, since man 
| Fashion’d those antique dreams wherein were seen 
ti Thessalian Tempé, and the streams which ran 
hed Through valleys, on whose slopes rough Fauns did lean, 
) When poets.of old Greece saw sylvan Pan, 
And Naiads dashing from their silver springs,— 
And all which verse or fable sweetly sings. 


= » » 
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y BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MR. LISTON. 


Tue subject of our Memoir is lineally descended from Johan De 
_  L’Estonne (see Doomesday. Book, where he is so written) who came in 
_ with the Conqueror, and had lands awarded him at Lupton Magna, 
in Kent. His particular merits or services, Fabian, whose authority 
I chiefly follow, has forgotten, or perhaps thought it immaterial, to 
specify. Fuller thinks that he was standard-bearer to Hugo De 
Agmondesham, a powerful Norman Baron, who was slain by the hand 
of Harold himself at the fatal battle of Hastings. Be this as it may, we 
find a family of that name flourishing some centuries later in that county. 
John Delliston, Knight, was high sheriff for Kent, according to 
Fabian, quinio Henrici Sexti; and we trace the lineal branch 
flourishing downwards—the orthography varying, according to the 
unsettled usage of the times, from Delleston to Leston, or Liston, 
between which it seems to have alternated, till, in the latter end of 
the reign of James I, it finally settled into the determinate and pleasing 
dissyllabic arrangement which it still retains. Aminadab Liston, the 
eldest male representative of the family of that day, was of the strictest 
order of Puritans. Mr. Foss, of Pall Mall, has obligingly communicated 
to me an undoubted tract of his, which bears the initials only, A. L. 
and is entitled “‘ the Grinning Glass: or Actor’s Mirrour, wherein the 
vituperative Visnomy of vicious Players for the Scene is as virtuously 
reflected back upon their mimetic Monstrosities as it has viciously 
(hitherto) vitiated with its vile Vanities her Votarists.” A strange title, 
but bearing the impress of those absurdities with which the title pages 
of that pamphlet-spawning age abounded. The work bears date 1617. 
_ It preceded the Histriomastix by fifteen years; and as it went before 
it in time, so it comes not far short of it in virulence. It is amusing to 
find an ancestor of Liston’s thus bespattering the players at the 
- commencement of the seventeenth century. ‘ Thinketh He (the actor), 
with his costive countenances, to wrya sorrowing soul out of her 
» anguish, or by defacing the divine denotement of destinate dignity 
 (daignely described in the face humane and no other) to reinstamp the 
 Paradice-plotted similitude with a novel and naughty approximation 
> (not in the first intention) to those abhorred and ugly God-forbidden 
_ correspondences, with flouting Apes’ jeering gibberings, and Babion 
_ babbling-like, to hoot out of countenance all modest measure, as if our 
' sins were not sufficing to stoop our backs without He wresting and 
_ crooking his members to mistimed mirth (rather malice) in deformed 
* fashion, leering when he should learn, prating for praying, goggling his 
| eyes (better upturned for grace), whereas in Paradice (if we can go thus 
| high for His profession) that devilish Serpent appeareth his undoubted 
_ Predecessor, a 
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(I spit at them all) to beguile with Stage shows the gaping ~— 
whose Sex hath still chiefly upheld these Mysteries, and are voiced 
to be the chief Stage-haunters, where, as I am told, the custom is 
commonly to mumble (between acts) apples, not ambiguously derived 
from that pernicious Pippin (werse in effect than the Apples of Discord) 
whereas sometimes the hissing sounds of displeasure, as I hear, do 
ively reintonate that snake-taking-leave, and diabolical . goings off, in 
Paradice.” ; 

The puritanic effervescence of the early Presbyterians. appears to, have 


abated with time, and the opinions of the more immediate ancestors of 7 
our subject to have subsided at length into a_ strain of moderate 3 


Calvinism. Still a tincture of the old leaven was to be expected among 
the posterity of A. L. in 
Our hero was an only son of Habakuk Liston, settled as an By on 
Anabaptist minister upon the patrimonial ‘soil of his ancestors. A : fr. 
regular certificate appears, thus entered in the church book at Lupton i 
Magna. “ Johannes, filius Habakul: et Rebecca Liston, Dissentientium, 
nalus guinto Decembri 1780, baptizatus seato Februarti sequentis ; 
Sponsoribus J. et W. Woollaston, und cum Maria Merryweather.” _The 
singularity of an Anabaptist minister conforming to the child rites of the 
church, would have tempted me to doubt the authenticity of this entry, 
had I not been obliged with the actual sight of it, by the favour of .Mr. 
Minns, the intelligent and worthy parish clerk of Lupton. Possibly 
some expectation in point of worldly advantages from some of the 
sponsors, might have induced this unseemly deviation, as it must have 
appeared, from the practice and principles of that generally rigid sect. 7 
The term Dissentientium was possibly intended by the orthodox clergy- 
man as a slur upon the supposed inconsistency. What, or of what 4 
nature, the expectations we have hinted at, may have been, we have i 
now no means of ascertaining. Of the Wollastons no trace is now- 
discoverable in the village. The name of Merryweather occurs over the S 
front of a grocer’s shop at the western extremity of Lupton. 7 
Of the infant Liston we find no events recorded before his fourth 
year, in which a severe attack of the measles bid fair to have robbed the. 
rising generation of a fund of innocent entertainment. He had it of 
the confluent kind, ag it is called, and the child’s life was for a week or 
two despaired of. His recovery he always attributes (under Heaven) to. 
the humane interference of one Doctor. Wilhelm Richter, a German, 
empiric, who, in this extremity, prescribed a copious diet of Saur.Kraut, 
which the child was observed to reach at with avidity, when other. food. 
repelled him; and from this change of diet his restoration was rapid and. 
complete. We have often heard him name.the. circumstance. with. 
ot elimen, o ebheoress eh ta ne oni ie aaa 
*, So abhorrent and harsh to common English . palates, has; 
accompanied him through life. When any. of Mr..Liston’s intimates. 
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invite him to supper, he never fails of finding, nearest to his knife and 
fork, a dish of Saur Kraut. 7 

At the age of nine we find our subject under the tuition of the Rev. 
| Mr. Goodenough (his father’s health not permitting him probably to 
’ instruct him himself), by whom he was inducted into a competent portion 
' of Latin and Greek, with some mathematics, till the death of Mr. 
¥ Gocdenough, in his own seventieth, and Master Liston’s eleventh year, 
put a stop for the present to his classical progress. - 

We have heard our hero with emotions, which do his heart honour, 
describe the awful circumstances attending the decease of this worthy 
» old gentleman. It seems they had been walking out together, master 
» and pupil, in a fine sunset, to the distance of three quarters of a mile 
RS ' west of Lupton, when a sudden curiosity took Mr. Goodenough to look 
_ down upon a chasm, where a shaft had been lately sunk in a mining specu- 

- lation (then projecting, but abandoned soon after, as not answering the 
"promised success, by Sir Ralph Shepperton, Knight, and member for the 
_ eounty). The old clergyman leaning over, either with incaution, or 
_ sudden giddiness (probably a mixture of both), suddenly lost his footing, 
"and, to use Mr. Liston’s phrase, disappeared ; and was doubtless broken 
- intoa thousand pieces. The sound of his head, &c. dashing successively 
- upon the projecting massés of the chasm, had such an effect upon the 
» child, that a serious sickness ensued, and even for many years after his 
~ fecovery he was not once seen so much as to smile. 
© The joint death of both his parents, which happened not many months 
after this disastrous accident, and were probably (one or both of them) 
~ accelerated by it, threw our youth upon the protection of hismaternal great 
aunt, Mrs. Sittingbourn. Of this aunt we have never heard him speak but 
¥. with expressions amounting almost to reverence. To the influence of 
her early counsels and manners, he-has always attributed the firmness 
_ with which, in maturer years, throwin upon a way of .life, commonly not 
4 bi. the best adapted to gravity and self-retirement,; ‘he has been able to 
maintain a serious character, untinctured with the levities incident to his 
> profession. Ann Sittingbourn (we have seen her portrait by Hudson) 
was stately, stiff, tall, with a cast of features strikingly resembling the 
> subject of this memoir. Her estate in Kent .was spacious and well- . 
> wooded; the house, one of those venerable old mansions which are 
~~ soimpressive in childhood, and so hardly forgotten in ‘succeeding years. 
_ In the venerable solitudes of Charnwood, among thick shades of the oak 
and beech (this last his favourite tree), the young Liston ‘cultivated those 
_ contemplative habits which have never entirely deserted him in after 
_ years. Here he was commonly in the summer months to be met with, 
- with a book in his hand—not a‘play-book—meditating. Boyle’s Reflec- 
| tions: was at one time the darling volume, which in its turn -was 
i superseded. by Young’s Night Thoughts, which has continued its hold 
upon him through life. He carries it alwaysabout him ; and it ig no 
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uncommon thing for him to be seen, in the refreshing intervals of his 
occupation, leaning against a side scene, in a sort of Herbert of Cherbury 
posture, turning over a pocket edition of his favourite author. 

But the solitudes-of Charnwood were not destined always to obscure 
the path of our young hero. The premature death of Mrs. Sittingbourn, 
at the age of 70, occasioned by incautious burning of a pot of charcoal 
in her sleeping chamber, left him in his 19th year nearly without 
resources. That the stage at all should have presented itself as an 
eligible scope for his talents, and, in particular, that he should have 
chosen a line so foreign to what appears to have been his turn of mind, 
may require some explanation. 

At Charnwood then we behold him thoughtful, grave, ascetic. From 
his cradle averse to flesh meats, and strong drink ; abstemious even 
beyond the genius of the place ; and almost in spite of the remonstrances 
of his great aunt, who, though strict, was not rigid; water was his 
habitual drink, and his food little beyond the mast, and beech nuts, of his 
favourite groves. It is a medical fact, that this kind of diet, however 
favourable to the contemplative powers of the primitive hermits, &e., is 
but ill adapted to the less robust minds and bodies of a later generation. 
Hypochondria almost constantly ensues. It was so in the case of the 
young Liston. He was subject to sights, and had visions. Those’arid 
beech nuts, distilled by a complexion naturally adust, mounted into an 
occiput, already prepared to kindle by long seclusion, and the fervour of 
strict Calvinistic notions. In the glooms of Charnwood he was assailed 
by illusions, similar in kind to those which are related of the famous 
Anthony of Padua. Wild antic faces would ever and anon protrude 
themselves upon his sensorium. Whether he shut his eyes, or kept them 
open, the same illusions operated. The darker and more profound were 
his cogitations, the droller and more whimsical became the apparitions. 
They buzzed about him thick as flies, flapping at him, flouting him, 
hooting in his ear, yet with such comic appendages, that what at first was 


him an inmate of his house. Probably he had had some personal. kind- 
ness for Mrs. Sittingbourn formerly ; but however it was, the young man 
was here treated more like a son than a clerk, though he was nominally 


alternation of business and recreation, which in its greatest perfection is 


to be had only in London, appear to have weaned him jn 0 
: ? a short time 
from the hypochondriacal affections which had beset him at Charnwood. 
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In the three years which followed his removal to Birchin-lane, we find 

him.making more than one voyage to the Levant, as chief factor for Mr. 
Willoughby, at the Porte. We could easily fill our biography with the 
pleasant passages which we have heard him relate as having happened 
to him at Constantinople, such as his having been taken up on suspicion 
of a design of penetrating the seraglio, &c. ; but with the deepest. con- 
vincement of this gentleman’s own veracity, we think that some of the 
stories are of that whimsical, and others of that romantic nature, which, 
however diverting, would be out of place in a narrative of this kind, 
which aims not only at strict truth, but at avoiding the very appearance 
of the contrary. 

We will now bring him over the seas again, and suppose him in the 
counting-house in Birchin-lane, his protector satisfied with the returns of 
his factorage, and all going on so smoothly that we may expect to find 
Mr. Liston at last an opulent merchant upon ’Change, as it is called. But 
see the turns of destiny ! Upon a summer’s excursion into Norfolk, in the 
year 1801, the accidental sight of pretty Sally Parker, as she was called 
(then in the Norwich company), diverted his inclinations at once from 
commerce ; and he became, in the language of common-place biography, 
stage-struck. Happy for the lovers of mirth was it, that our hero took 
this turn; he might else have been to this hour that unentertaining 


_ character, a plodding London merchant. 


We accordingly find him shortly after making his debut, as it is called, 
upon the Norwich boards, in the season of that year, being then in the 
22d year of his age. Having a natural bent to tragedy, he chose the 
part of Pyrrhus in the Distressed Mother, to Sally Parker's Hermione. 


_ We find him afterwards as Barnwell, Altamont, Chamont, &c. ; but, asif 


nature had destined him to the sock, an unavoidable infirmity absolutely 
discapacitated him for tragedy. His person at this latter period, of which 
I have been speaking, was graceful, and even commanding ; his coun- 
tenance set to gravity ; he had the power of arresting the attention of an 
audience at first sight almost beyond any other tragic actor. But he 
could not hold it. To understand this obstacle we must go back a few 
years to those appalling reveries at Charnwood. Those illusions, which 


had vanished before the dissipation of less recluse life, and more free 


society, now in his solitary tragic studies, and amid the intense calls upon 
feeling incident to tragic acting, came back upon him with tenfold vivid- 
ness. Inthe midst of some most pathetic passage, the parting of Jaffier 
with his dying friend, for instance, he would suddenly be surprised with 
a fit of violent horse laughter. While the spectators were all sobbing 
before him with emotion, suddenly one of those grotesque faces would 
peep out upon him, and he could not resist the impulse. A timely excuse 
once or twice served his purpose, but no audiences could. be expected to 
bear repeatedly this violation of the continuity of feeling. He describes 
them (the illusions) as.so many demons haunting him, and paralysing 
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every effect. Even now, I am told, he cannot recite the famous soliloquy 
in Hamlet, even in: private, without immoderate bursts of laughter. 
. However, what he had not force of reason sufficient to overcome; he had 
good sense enough to turn into emolument, and determined to make a 
commodity of his distemper. He prudently exchanged the buskin for 
the sock, and the illusions instantly ceased; or, if they occurred for a 
short season, by their very co-operation added a zest to his comic vein ; 
some of his most catching faces being (as he expresses it) little more than 
transcripts and copies of those extraordinary phantasmata. 

We have now drawn out our hero's existence to the period when he 
was about to meet for the first time the sympathies of a London audience. 
The particulars of his success since have been too much before our 
eyes to render a circumstantial detail of them expedient. I shall only 
mention that Mr. Willoughby, his resentments having had time to 
subside, is at present one of the fastest friends of his old renegado factor ; 
and that Mr. Liston’s hopes of Miss Parker vanishing along with his 
unsuccessful suit to Melpomene, in the autumn of 1811 he married his 
present lady, by whom he has been blest with one son, Philip; and two 
daughters, Ann, and Angustina. 








THE FALLEN STAR. 


A sTAR is gone! a star is gone! 
There is a blank in Heaven! 

One of the cherub-quire has done 
His aery course this even. 


He sat upon the orb of fire 
That hung for ages there ; 
And lent his music to the quire 

That haunts the nightly air. 


But when his thousand years were past, 
With a cherubic sigh 

He vanish’d with his car at last,— 
For even cherubs die. 


Hear how his angel-brothers mourn, 
The minstrels of the spheres! 


Each chiming sadly in his turn, 
And dropping splendid tears. 
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. g The planetary Sisters all 
4 Join in the fatal song, 
S And weep their hapless brother’s fall 


Who sang with them so long. 


But deepest of the choral band 
The lunar Spirit sings, 

And with a bass according hand 
Sweeps all her sullen strings.* 


as From the deep chambers of the dome 

es. Where sleepless Uriel lies, + 

= His rude harmonic thunders come 
Mingled with mighty sighs. 


The thousand car-bound cherubim, 
The wandering Eleven, 

All join to chaunt the dirge of him 
Who fell just now from heaven. 


ee - ~ _ “ - ee 


* In the music of the spheres, the moon is said to contribute the gravest and most 
* _ sonorous part of the harmony. 
+ Uricl,—the angel of the sun. 
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. - Dear Leo,—As you are now about to become a worldly beast, and to 
~~ mix with the daily business and pleasures of men, I must have a few 
-_ words with you touching the state of the stage. It is usual, I believe, to 
: convey observations on this subject in the shape of a jeremiad, and to 
weep, wail, and gnash one’s teeth about the matter through half a dozen 
pages; toindulge in a sort of Irish wake on the departed drama, and to 
howl for a space, “‘ Why did it die ; had not it Shakspeare and good plays 
in plenty.”* Others again hold a post-mortem inquest on the body ; and 
after considering partially some of the causes that brought the defunct to. 
its end, bring in a verdict of murder against Messrs. Harris, Kemble, 
and Elliston, but in no measure implicate that necessary accessary to 
the crime—the very intelligent and tasty public. Of these wakes and 
inquests you must be heartily sick, and with them it is not my purpose to 
trouble you; what I propose is to consider the plain practical question— 
why people do not go to the theatres? The main causes which operate 
with particular classes I take to be these :-— 






















* “ Why did you die ; had not you butter-milk and praties, and whiskey in plenty,” 
is the question which that polite people, the Trish, put to their deceased friends at wakes. 
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1. Private boxes. 

2. Late dinner hours. ; 

| it 8. An utter revolution in the habits of the citizens. .. 
a | 4. The performances. 
From the time that many handsome showy private boxes were fitted 
{ up in the theatres, it became unfashionable for families to be seen in the 
| public boxes, unless on some very extraordinary occasion ; the people of 

Y iH fashion were content to wait till they could have the use of some friend’s 
I private box ; and that very large class, the would-be people of fashion, 

| H f either got private boxes by the night, at a considerable expense, or 
deserted the theatres altogether, rather than appear in places unbecoming 
their pretensions to good style. Hence the front rows of the dress 
circle, as it is ridiculously called, at both houses, are filled with extra- 
ordinary looking people, who suck oranges and munch apples between the 
acts, and look wildly about them as if they expected to see acquaintances ; 
and hence the plebeian names that appear in the box book, such as Mrs. 
Dobbs, Mrs. Green, Mr. Johnson, Thomson, Smith, and perhaps occa- 
sionally a Lady Wild or White, of knightly estate, to give an air of disiine- 
tion to the levy en masse, roughing it in the public boxes. I say roughing 
it, because women in these boxes are exposed to much that is unpleasant, 
unless they are actually hemmed in by their male friends; and when 
perchance a gentleman takes his family to the dress circle, if he neglect 
t the precaution of providing a rear guard of able bodied men to sit behind 
v his wife and daughters, the chances are that some fellow comes in at half 
price, half drunk, and thrusts his dirty boots on the bench on which they 
| sit, to the great detriment and damage of their petticoats, or obtrudes 
if his nauseous ribaldry on their ears ; for these worthies generally travel in 
, couples, as if to render themselves the more offensive by their conver- 

J sation. Then the matter is taken up by the Squire of Dames, and there 
| i f is a quarrel—a play-house quarrel, the most disreputable thing in the 
Re world; and the women, after sereaming and fainting, form a resolution 
| never again to put their fathers, brothers, husbands, or lovers in jeopardy 
Ms by going to a public box. This is an inconvenience that was certainly 
not so common when men were required to be dressed for the dress boxes ; 
many riotous shop-boys and tavern companions were excluded from this 











» as an infallible sign of mauvais ton. People of 
few exceptions, and would-be people of fashion, . 
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* without any exception, indeed, pique themselves on their ignorance of 
| these things, and will ask with infinite simplicity whether Mrs. Siddons is 
7  asgreat a favourite as ever, and if John Kemble is still at Covent Garden, 
~ or will remark that Miss O’Neil is a promising young actress. The other 
day an exquisite asked whether it was not rather odd that a Mr. Sloman 
from a minor theatre was playing Isabella at Covent Garden, and 
. a was curious to know how his petticoats became his style of figure, and 
whether he introduced any comic song in the Fatal Marriage. You 
4 "must not, Leo, be startled at finding that puppies know any thing of the 
people of minor theatres ; for the fact is, that the minor theatres are better 
_ known to these worthies than the great ones. Every body who affected 
= to be any body went last summer, for instance, to see the Battle of 
3 : > Waterloo, at Astley’s; and George the Third at the Coburg drew crowds 
: _ of courtiers. The novelty of the thing excuses a visit to these places ; 
4 but the great theatres, for the reason I have stated, are not the fashion ; 
nd those persons who are detected twice in one season in the public 
_ boxes are regarded as forlorn people who have no engagements, who 
have no where else to go, and are looked upon as outcasts from society. 
A large class of pretenders who would be glad to resort to a theatre are 
thus kept away by the terror of so damning an imputation, and there is 
_ no toleration for play-goers out of the pale of the private boxes, which, 
_ being few in number, can accommodate but a small proportion even of the 
- fashionable world; and those who cannot find access to them, like the fox 
‘in the fable, cry sour grapes, and blot the theatres from the entities of the 
beau monde. Thus to the private boxes may be traced one cause of the 
‘general desertion of the theatres by the gay people, and their numerous 
_ tervile imitators. 
vk Late dinner hours have also had their effect, though aot perhaps so 
_ much with the higher orders, who will dine after the play, as with the 
_ thore reasonable middle classes. A visit to the theatre disturbs the peace 
| of a genteel family for six months, and gives a shock to the whole system 
__ of its domestic economy. Dinner is ordered half an hour earlier than 
_ usual, and the escort, which is not procured without difficulty, is warned 
_ to be punctual in their attendance ; nevertheless the ladies are never by 
_ any chance dressed in time, and dinner waits an hour or more for them ; 
_~ but when they do sit down, they make amends for the delay by consulting 
_ their watches, and asking a thousand times when the performance | 
__ begins, and at what hour they forfeit their places ; which hints are not 
_ lost on the unhappy guests composing the escort, who bolt their meat 
and gulp their wine, and are hurried from the table to the theatre just 
in time to be too late, just as the first act curtain falls, and just as the 
 taob at the box door rush in to Mrs. ————’s places. Then appeals are 
- made to the gallantry and politeness of these people, who are thanking 
the kind stars that have blessed them with front seats, and they are 
entreated to vacate their places in favour of the ladies; but the sturdy 
occupants often stand upon their rights, talk of the regulations, intimate 
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that they are free-born Britons, and allude to Magna Charta and the Bill 
of Rights. Here is admirable scope for a quarrel, but that 1s quite unne- 
cessary to wind up the troubles of the day, as the father of the family 
venerally dies in the night of the large mouthfuls of meat he swallowed 
whole at his meal “to please the young people.” I have alluded here to 
the immense difficulty of procuring a decent escort for these occasions. 
The truth is, that the duty is so severe, that few, except half-pay officers 
inured to the toils of campaigning and its privations, will undertake the 
service—a meal to be eaten against time, and wine “ to be taken imme- 
diately ;” five hours of “ rational entertainment,” and a voyage of dis- 
covery to get up the carriage in a snow storm, are hardships that will 
daunt the most intrepid men, such as men now are. 

I now proceed to consider the third cause. The best and steadiest 
supporters of the theatre in the olden time were the citizens and respect- 
able tradesmen of the metropolis.. The habits of these good folks have, 
however, of late years undergone a complete revolution, which has entirely 
altered the nature of their pleasures. These worthy people have become 
so passionately addicted to the enjoyments of a country life—so captivated 
with the sweet content which attends a retirement to Hackney, New- 
ington Butts, Kennington Conimon, and other solitudes in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, that towards evening they fly with the speed of the 
Diligence from the busy hum of men to enjoy the calm pleasures of 
these rural retreats, where they sit, each man under his own sun-flower 
or scarlet runner, and taste the joys of seclusion as they fuddle their 
sublime faculties with rum punch or gin toddy. The good folks who 
formerly filled the theatres at night now fill the suburbs, and go many, 
many hundred yards into the country to sleep, instead of going to the 
play to laugh ; and greatly is this change’in their habits, manners, and 
customs, felt and deplored in the treasuries of ‘the great theatres. 

There are still left, however, many ‘classes of persons who would flock 
to a theatre if any temptation were presented. ' There are some people 
in high life too sensible to be swayed by fashion, or above its empire ; 
there are people in middle life who are too wise to play fine, and who are 
glad to be pleased even by means of ‘an unfashionable amusement ; there 
are our country cousins whom it is extremely difficult to keep out >of a 
theatre ; there is the large class of idle young men in the inns of court 
who get surprisingly tired of their chambers at about nine o'clock, and 
who are peculiarly addicted to the’ play-houses ; and there are: citizens 
and tradesmen who do not migrate nightly to the neighbouring woods 
and wilds. These and many other classes, which it were tedious to par= 
i yor ta nn eat i hy ofr sy att Bu 
this season for iden f saaanetanen 8 cee meres wee 46 
sieaiaae Comms mo - or Je money at the doors of either of the 
schutz, and have riot tute aaa rs a te ee on cibok 
exception of the orchestr: ‘ ; bedpimcoe “ the English Opera} with the 
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all the praise that has been bestowed on it. Covent Garden has also 

borrowed the Frozen Lake from the summer theatre: these pieces with 
: Woman never Vext,” a revival, the Old “ New Pantomime,” “ The 

Barber of Seville,’? and “ The Miller and his Men,’”? have been the 
novelties and attractions of the first part of the season at this theatre. 
Drury Lane has been no less indebted to minor theatres, Elliston 
having strengthened himself with a troop of horse from one of them ; 
but as I have not seen his cavalry, or met with any body that has seen 
them, I cannot take upon myself to consider the question whether Drury 

_ Lane is, or is not, inferior to Astley’s in equestrian performances. It is, 

however, my intention to go to see the Drury troop when that piece is 

brought out in which Elliston, blowing a trumpet, is to ride on four 

: horses at once—that will be a sight eeill seeing, and for that treat I will 

cheerfully pay seven shillings current money of this realm. That the 

_ Manager will shine in equestrian exercises I make no doubt, for he has 

_ long been in training, having all his life been immensely addicted to 
mene the high horse. 

Drury Lane has brought out this season a piece under the very imposing 
ony _ title of “ The two little Sisters:” the attraction of this entertainment 
- consisted, as I am informed, in the tiny persons and tender age of the 

_ children who figured in it ; but as I could not g0 the first night, I resolved 
not to go at all, for the little children must since then have grown older 
(gad out of all wonderful size. It is a mathematical truth that every 
; might they are a day older, and consequently deteriorated as infantine 
4 curiosities ; they were in perfection on the first night of their being 
gg forth ; and it isa sort of imposition on the public to ask the same 
_ sum of money at the end of a month for the exhibition of exceedingly 
ung children which was taken at the beginning of the month, when it 
___is plain the article was by one month better worth seeing. By the same 
HM er Elliston may play those same little children off on us till they are 
50 yearsold. Thus falling into the error of Dominie Sampson who styled 
mee the strapping soldier six feet high his /ittle Harry Bertram. Drury Lane 
: he s also had its Der Freischutz (one loaths the very name), and has pro- 
Bes @uced an excellent singer, Mr. Sapio, in faded pieces that no one can 
prevail upon himself to sit out. When such have been the main attrac 
tions of the two rival houses before Christmas, is it surprising that 
> people do not go to the play, I mean those people who would pay money 
he the door, and really be glad of any fair pretext for visiting the theatres, 
_ and who are kept away by the performances. And here I would impart 
a ‘scheme to managers deserving their most serious attention. 
_, Advertisements and play bills are, it is well known, a considerable 
expense to the theatres; and, what is worse, they not only cost. money, 
but also occasion a loss of money, as I shall show in a few words. As 
theatres are at present conducted, what is a play bill in the streets but a 
notice not to go to a particular theatre? What does it say but TAKE 
ARNING this evening is performed at Covent Garden Der Freischulz, 
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after which, for the thousandth and first time, T'he Miller and his Men. 
This candid manifesto of dulness keeps people away; it puts the public 
on its guard. Many aman turned out of his lodgings, as Mathews says, 
or devoured with ennui, would be glad to take his chance of amusement 
at a theatre; but when he sees these ingenuous announcements, plainly 
intimating what he has to expect, he discovers that no resource against 
melancholy is to be found in that quarter. Let the managers discontinue 
these advertisements, and they will find their immediate account im it. 
People in their ignorance of what awaits them may go to the theatre, but 
fore-warned, fore-armed. 


On some future opportunity I shall say a few words about the incon- 


veniences of our huge theatres, and shall endeavour to show how far the 


bad taste of the public excuses the quackery of managers. 
P. PickLe. 


P. S. I cannot close my letter touching the rival houses without a few 
words ona delicious bit of folly in the Haymarket, which, in its closing 
address to the public, had the bad judgment to indulge in a particularly 
unlucky sneer at the manége of Drury Lane. Every one who knows 
any thing of the performances at the Haymarket during the last season, 
knows that nothing could be more contemptible than the company—it 
was actually a stick-shop, and one only wonders how the manager con- 
trived to bring together such a number of wooden people. This being 
the state of the case, what can be conceived more unhappy than the 
following smart hits at the bad taste of another establishment. 

“ It is the imtention of the proprietors, Ladies and Gentlemen, to 
recommence the performances at this theatre as soon as it may please his 
Majesty's Lord Chamberlain to grant them his licence. Their stage being 
of somewhat small dimensions, and their theatre totally unprovided 
with stables, they cannot venture to promise you either a procession, a 
troop of horse, or a herd of elephants ; and hitherto they have been unsuc- 
cessful in their «forts to discover a cabinet of monkies, or a set of dancing 
dogs, altogether deserving the honour of appearing before an enlightened 
British audience.”—Pah! If they had no monkies at the Haymarket (of 
which I am not quite sure) they had for genteel comedy the most. extra- 
ordinary breed of gentlemen I ever beheld; and I shall be thankful to 
the manager if he will inform the world where that manner of man ‘is 
raised (to use the American phrase). To my mind they beat Elliston’s 
quadrupeds hollow. The proprietor then goes on to promise to engage 
“‘ biped performers—mere men and women,” which seems to have been 
the very simple plan on which he formed his last company, two legs and 


a sex having been all the apparent requisites for 
actress of 1824. _ a Haymarket actor or 
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A VISION OF HORNS. 


My thoughts had been engaged last evening in solving the problem, 
why in all times and places the horn has been agreed upon as the symbol, 
or honourable badge, of married men. Moses’ horn, the horn of Ammon, 
of Amalthea, and a cornucopia of legends besides, came to my recol- 


_ lection, but afforded no satisfactory solution, or rather involved the 


question in deeper obscurity. Tired with the fruitless chase of inexplicant 
analogies, I fell asleep, and dreamed in this fashion. 

+ Methought certain scales or films fell from my eyes, which had hitherto 
hindered these little tokens from being visible. I was somewhere in the 
Cornhill (as it might be termed) of some Utopia. Busy citizens jostled 
each other, as they may do in our streets, with care (the care of making 
@ penny) written upon their foreheads; and something else, which is 
father imagined, than distinctly imaged, upon the brows of my own 
friends and fellow-townsmen. 

In my first surprise I supposed myself gotten into some forest—Arden, 
to be sure, or Sherwood; but the dresses and deportment, all civic, 
forbade me to continue in that delusion. Then a scriptural thought 
‘crossed me (especially as there were nearly as many Jews and Christians 


_-@mong them), whether it might not be the children of Israel going up to 
besiege Jericho. I was undeceived of both errors by the sight of many 


faces which were familiar to me. I found myself strangely (as it will 


__ happen in dreams) at one and the same time in an unknown country, with 


known companions. I met old friends, not with new faces, but with 


‘their old faces oddly adorned in front, with each man a certain corneous 


“excrescence. Dick Mitis, the little cheesemonger in St. * * * *’s Passage, 


_ Was the first that saluted me, with his hat off—you know Dick’s way to 





“a customer—and, I not being aware of him, he thrust a strange beam 
into my left eye, which pained and grieved me exceedingly ; but, instead 


5 ‘of apology, he only grinned and fleered in: my face, as much as to say 


_ +6 itis the custom of the country,” and passed on. 


e I had scarce time to send a civil message to his lady, whom I have 

ain always admired as a pattern of a wife,—and do indeed take Dick and 
2 _ her to be a model of conjugal agreement and harmony,—when I felt an 
ss cantina aat as if something had gored it behind, and turning 
_ round, it was my old friend and neighbour, Dulcet, the confectioner, 
_ who, meaning to be pleasant, had thrust his protuberance right into my 
* nape, and seemed proud of his power of offending. 


Now I was assailed right and left, till in my own defence I was obliged 


_ to walk sideling and wary, and look about me, as you guard your eyes in 


_ London streets ; for the horns thickened, and came at me like the ends 


_ of umbrellas poking in one’s face. 


I soon found that these towns-folk were the civillest best-mannered 


people in the world, and that if they had offended at all, it was entirely 
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They do not know what dangerous weapons 
they protrude in front, and will stick their best friends in the eye with 
provoking complacency. Yet the best of it is, they can see the beams on 
their neighbours’ foreheads, if they are as small as motes, but their own 
beams they can in no wise discern. by 
There was little Mitis, that I told you I just encountered—he has 
simply (I speak of him at home in his own shop) the smoothest forehead 
in his own conceit—he will stand you a quarter of an hour together 
contemplating the serenity of it in the glass, before he begins to shave 
himself in a morning—yet you saw what a desperate gash he gave me. 
Desiring to be better informed of the ways of this extraordinary 


owing to their blindness. 


people, I applied myself to a fellow of some assurance, who (it appeared) 


acted as a sort of interpreter to strangers—he was dressed in a military 
uniform, and strongly resembled Colonel , of the guards ;—and 
“ pray, Sir,” said I, “have all the inhabitants of your city these trouble- 
some excrescences? I beg pardon, I see you have none. You perhaps 
are single.” «Truly, Sir,” he replied with a smile, “ for the most part 
we have, but not all alike. There are some, like Dick, that sport but one 
tumescence. Their ladies have been tolerably faithful—have confined 
themselves to a single aberration or so—these we call Unicorns. Dick, 
you must know, is my Unicorn. [He spoke this with an air of invincible 
assurance.]| Then we have Bicorns, Tricorns, and so on up to Mille- 





corns. 


Some again we have—there goes one—you see how happy the rogue 


looks—how he walks smiling, and perking up his face, asif he thought’ 


himself the only man. He is not married yet, but on Monday next he 


leads to the altar the accomplished widow Dacres, relict of our late 
sheriff.” 
“I see, Sir,” said I, “ and observe that he is happily free from the 


national goi/re (let me call it), which distinguishes most of your coun- 


trymen.” 
‘‘ Look a little more narrowly,” said my conductor. 
I put on my spectacles, and observing the man a little more diligently, 
above his forehead I could mark a thousand little twinkling shadows 


dancing the horn-pipe, little hornlets, and rudiments of horn, ‘of -a soft 


and pappy consistence (for I handled some of them), but which, like 


coral out of water, my guide informed me would infallibly ‘stiffen and 


grow rigid within a week or two from the expiration of his bachelorhood.- 


Then I saw some horns strangely growing out behind, and my inter- 
preter explained these to be married men, whose wives had conducted 
themselves with infinite propriety since the period of their marriage but 
were thought to have antedated their good men’s titles, by certain liberties 
they had indulged themselves in, prior to the cexemonr This kind of 
gentry wore their horns backwards, as has been said; in the fashion of the 


[Here methought I crossed and blessed myself in my dream. ] 
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aves the least little hornet of a horn that could be framed. 


_ of a hair into a brow so unsuspecting and inoffensive. 
they have to answer for,. who plant great, monstrous, timber-like, 
_ projecting antlers upon the heads of those whom they call their friends, 
‘4 when a puncture of this atomical tenuity made my eyes to water at this. 
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Some had pretty little budding antlers, like the first essays of a young 
faun. These, he told me, had wives, whose aflairs were in a hopeful 
way, but not quite brought to a conclusion. 

Others had nothing to show, only by certain red angry marks and 
swellings in their foreheads, which itched the more they kept rubbing 
and chafing them ; it was to be hoped that something was brewing. 

I took notice that every one jeered at the rest, only none took notice of 
the sea-captains ; yet these were as well provided with their tokens as the 
best among them. This kind of people, it seems, taking their wives 
upon so contingent tenures, their lot was considered as nothing but 
natural,—so they wore their marks without impeachment, as they might 


_earry their cockades, and nobody respected them a whit the less for it. 


I observed, that the more sprouts grew out of a man’s head, the less 
weight they seemed to carry. with them ; whereas, a single token would 
now and then appear to give the wearer some uneasiness. This shows 
that use is a great thing. 

» Some had their adornings gilt, which needs no explanation; while 
others, like musicians, went sounding theirs before them—a sort of music 
which I thought might very well have been spared. 

_ It was pleasant to see some of the citizens encounter between them- 
selves ; how they smiled in their sleeves at the shock they received from 
their neighbour, and none seemed conscious of the shock which their 
neighbour experienced in return. 


_» Some had great corneous stumps, seemingly torn off and_ bleeding. 
% ‘These, the interpreter warned me, were husbands who had retaliated upon 


jQbets wives, and the badge was in equity divided between them. 
as While I stood discerning of these things, a slight tweak’ on. my cheek 
tea wares, which brought tears into my eyes, introduced to me my friend 
~ Placid, between whose lady and a certain male cousin, some idle flirtations. 
_Iremember to have heard talked of ; but that was all. He saw he had 
~ somehow hurt me, and asked my pardon with that round unconscious face 
of his, and looked ‘so tristful and :contrite for his no-offence, that I was. 
‘ashamed for the man’s penitence. Yet I protest it was but a scratch. It 
* Shame on 





What then must 


rate. All the pincers at Surgeons’ Hall cannot pull out for-Placid that 


— little hair.’’ 


I was.curious to know what became of these frontal excrescenees, when 


_ the husbands died ;. and:my guide informed me that.the chemists. in their- 
country made a considerable profit by them, extracting from them certain 
subtle essences :—and then I remembered, that nothing was so efficacious 


in my own for restoring swooning matrons, and wives troubled with the 
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vapours, as a strong sniff or two at the composition, appropriately called 
hartshorn—far beyond sal volatile. 

Then also I began to understand, why a man, who is the jest of the 
company, is said to be the butt—as much as to say, such a one butteth 
with the horn. 

I inquired if by no operation these wens were ever extracted ; and was 
told, that there was indeed an order of dentists, whom they call canonists 
in their language, who undertook to restore the forehead to its pristine 
smoothness ; but that ordinarily it was not done without much cost and 
trouble ; and when they succeeded in plucking out the offending part, it 
left a painful void, which could not be filled up; and that many patients 
who had submitted to the excision, were eager to marry again, to supply 
with a good second antler the baldness and deformed gap left by the 
extraction of the former, as men losing their natural hair substitute for 
it a less becoming periwig. , 

Some horns I observed beautifully taper, smooth, and (as it were) 
flowering. These I understand were the portions brought by handsome 
women to their spouses; and I pitied the rough, homely, unsightly 
deformities on the brows of others, who had been deceived by plain and 
ordinary partners. Yet the latter I observed to be by far the most 
common—the solution of which I leave to the natural philosopher. 

One tribute of married men I particularly admired at, who, instead of 
horns, wore, engrafted on their forehead, a sort of horn-book. « This,” 
quoth my guide, “ is the greatest mystery in our country, and well worth 
an explanation. You must know that all infidelity is not of the senses. 
We have as well intellectual, as material, wittols. These, whom you see 
decorated with the Order of the Book—are triflers, who encourage about 
their wives’ presence the society of your men of genius (their good 
friends, as they call them)—literary disputants, who ten to one out-talk 
the poor husband, and commit upon the understanding of the woman a 
violence and estrangement in the end, little less painful than the coarser 
sort of alienation. Whip me these knaves—[my conductor here 
expressed himself with a becoming warmth]—whip me them, I say, 
who with no excuse from the passions, in cold blood seduce the minds, 
rather than the persons, of their friends’ wives; who, for the tickling 
pleasure of hearing themselves prate, dehonestate the intellects of married 
women, dishonouring the husband in what should be his most sensible 
part. If I must be—[here he used a plain word’] let it be by some 
honest sinner like myself, and not by one of these gad-flies, these 
debauchers of the understanding, these flattery-buzzers.” He was going 
on in this manner, and I was getting insensibly pleased with my friend’s 
manner (I had been a little shy of him at first), when the dream sudden: 
left me, vanishi ing—as Virgil the y 

speaks—through the gate of Horn. 


Ei. 
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RAIL-WAYS. 


_. Tue rage of the last month has been a mania for rail roads. The 

strong feeling of interest and curiosity which this subject. is now exciting 
in the public mind ; the variety of companies which are daily forming, 
to connect, by means of rail-ways, the most important. mercantile and 

-manufacturing stations in the kingdom ; the secret opposition which is 
now vigorously exerting itself on the part of interested bodies, with any 

~ @bject in view but the public good; seem to point out the propriety of 

ae Setting before the public a general view of the advantages which rail- 
ways are likely to furnish, and to direct their attention to the quarters 
_ whence opposition may be expected. 

.- On a well made road a horse will draw one ton, in a cart weighing 
au: Tewt., or about 3000lb., at a rate of two miles an hour. Ona rail- 
_ way of the best construction he will draw, at the same rate of travelling, 
~ about 15 tons; let us call this 30,000lb. for the convenience of having 
round numbers; and on a canal he will draw about 30 tons in a boat 
weighing 15 tons, or about 90,000Ib. Hence, on a rail-way, the draught 
of a horse is ten dimes, and on a canal thirty times, as great as on a well 
‘made road. Nowa rail-way costs about three times, and a canal about nine 
dames, as much as a good road; and it is probable that the expense of 
_ keeping them in repair, is in proportion to the original outlay. It is 
‘ “obvious, therefore, if rail-ways should come into general use, that the 
expense of transporting commodities will be about two-thirds less than 
Bas on the best roads. 

_.- With respect to. the advantages of a rail-way over a canal, which is 
oe the question here principally at issue, we may. observe, in the first place, 
a - that if a horse power effect three times as much on a canal as on a rail- 
we Way, the original cost and subsequent repairs of -a canal are about three 
2 _ as great ; consequently, a canal will require about the same rates 
or dues to repay the proprietors as a rail-way. ~ It must next be observed, 
_ _ that this comparison relates entirely to the transporting of goods at two 
is an hour. Now it is easy to show, that so long as horse power is 
_ employed on canals, and they are not sufficiently deep and broad to 
__ admit the application of steam, this rate of transporting goods cannot 
__ be increased without an increase of freight, which would entirely destroy 
_ their superiority over roads. We have seen that a horse will draw about 
90,0001. at the rate of two miles an hour. If we increase the velocity 
of the boat the resistance will also be increased, and with amazing 
peridity. The resistance of a fluid increases as the square of the velocity: 
Since 90,000lb., therefore, is drawn at the rate of two miles an hour bY 
pne horse ; | 
Jan. 1825. 
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At 4 miles an hour it would require 4 horses. 


Or, 


At 4 miles an hour, the draught of 1 horse will be about 22,000]b. 
Ba ks ck awenes cane ebowen se secavenewenees hae ,- 10,000 
Bs se cacebe secerce \ Vike ojeseeds canes scab 
12 5 nda oenenin ae 
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In this computation it is assumed that the draught of a horse is the 
same at two, four, six, and eight miles an hour. In fact, however, its 
draught diminishes very rapidly as its velocity increases, a great portion 
of its strength being exhausted in supporting its velocity. If 100lb. 
measure the force of traction of a horse, when travelling at the rate of 
two miles an hour, then will this power be reduced to 641b. when he 
travels at the rate of four miles an hour; and for higher rates of travel- 
ling it diminishes still more rapidly. Here the draught of a horse on a 
canal, at the rate of four miles an hour, is little more than 12,000lb. 
It is needless to push this inquiry any farther; it is quite clear that 
goods can never be transported on a canal at a rate exceeding two or 
two and a half miles an hour. Let us see now what will be the ~_ 
effect of an inereased rate of travelling on a rail-way. And here we 
shall arrive at a series of conclusions diametrically opposite to those we 
have deduced for canals. The resistance to communication of motion on 
a rail-way arises from the friction and the resistance of the air. For 
any rate of travelling which is likely to be adopted, 8, 10, or 12 miles 
an hour, the resistance arising from the atmosphere is very trifling 
compared with that due to the friction. We shall, therefore, altogether 
neglect its consideration. The resistance due to the friction is propor- 
tional only to the pressure. It is entirely independent of the velocity. 
This is the grand circumstance which distinguishes a rail-way from a 
canal, and which gives the former such an immense advantage over the 

latter. Ona canal, by increasing the velocity of the boat, we increase the 

resistance to its motion at a very rapid rate ; by increasing the velocity on 

) a rail-way, the resistance is not at all increased ; itis, if any thing, rather 
diminished. Abstracting from consideration the resistance of the air, 
the very force which impels a body at two miles an hour, may, by very 
r simple contrivances, be made to impel it at ten or twelve miles an hour. 
, If we apply to the- body to be moved on a rail-way a force just equal to 
the resistance due to the friction, it will not move; it will be exactly in 
a state of equilibrium. But the smallest increase of force will put it in 
oe If this small increase of force be a constantly acting force, like 
dst ea, mation wil be canal acetal 
Snead Ys ; me greater than any assignable limit. Here we see the 
“ge of steam power ; animal power could never be so applied as to 
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produce this effect ; because, as the ee the vehicle increases, the 
draught of animal power is diminished, b¥é#$ming small indeed when it 
reaches the velocity of ten or twelve miles an hour. When the vehicle 
has attained any proposed velocity, whether that velocity be generated 
in the first instance by the continued action of the impelling force, or by 
any other means, it is merely necessary, in order that it should retain 
that velocity, that there should be an impelling force just sufficient to 
overcome the friction and the resistance to the air. Hence, on a rail- 
way, the expenditure of force due to a velocity of ten or twelve miles an 
hour, is very little more than thal due to a velocity of two miles an hour. 
This is the grand mechanical advantage which a rail-road possesses over a 
canal. But it is on the application of steam, and on a consequent capacity 
of maintaining a constant action, however great the velocity of the 
vehicle, that this advantage depends. Without steam a rail-way would 
be of no use; it would possess no superiority over a canal. Animal 
power could not have been applied with any advantageous effect, because 
its draught diminishes so rapidly with an increase of velocity. 

Another point in which a rail-road is very superior to a canal consists 
in this—that being subject to none of the difficulties which occur in the 
construction of canals, it can always be made in a direct line, and will 
commonly be the shortest distance between two given stations. Between 
Liverpool and Manchester, for instance, the distance by the three lines of 
water conveyance is upwards of 50 miles ; by a rail-road it will only be 
33 miles: thus one-third of the entire distance is saved, a circumstence 
which will be found to be nearly true of all the principal lines of road 
and canal in the kingdom. The conveyance on canals too is frequently 
obstructed in summer from an imperfect supply of water, and in winter 
from being frozen up. Again, goods transported on a rail-way are free 
from all the risks and damages incident to water conveyance. This is no 
unaginary evil. On the canals between Liverpool and Manchester, 
goods are exposed to the most violent storms and adverse winds, during 
a. passage of 18 miles in the tide-way of the Mersey. For days together, 
when the wind blows strong from the north and south, these vessels 
cannot move against it. Packages of goods intended for exportation are 
frequently very materially damaged, but they are polished up previous to 
shipment, and pass inspection. On being opened in a foreign market, 
the secret is discovered, and an average is the consequence; and the 
underwriters are called upon to pay a loss against which they never 
insured, for which they received no premium. 

It is asserted by some that.a few hours gained in speed is of no impor- 
tance. The establishment. of vans on ail the primcipal roads in the 
kingdom. within a very short period of time is a practical answer to this, 
better than a thousand arguments. Is it not equally certain that for no 
other reason than dispatch and certainty of delivery, spinners and dealezs 
are constantly in the habit of carting both raw and manufactured produce 
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to a very great extent, at an expense four or five times what it would be 
on a rail-way ; and, after all, at a considerably slower pace ? . ; 

A canal can be employed only in conveying goods ; a rail-way - 
equally applicable to the conveyance of passengers and goods. Their 
establishment will enable us to travel at least one-third more rapidly 
than we can by any existing conveyance, and at one half the expense. 
We can travel now for instance, from London to York, a distance of 200 
miles, in about four and five and twenty hours, at an expense of five 
guineas ; the establishment of a rail-road from London to Edinburgh, 
which would pass not very far from York, would enable us to accomplish 
the same distance in 15 or 16 hours, at an expense of little more than 
two guineas. 

Great, however, and manifest as are the advantages presented by this 
mode of conveyance, it is not to be expected that rail-ways will meet no 
opposition. There always are a set of people whose interest it is that 
things should remain as they are. Canal and coach proprietors are 
evidently among this class in the present instance ; and we shall doubtless 
hear from these quarters a great deal about vested rights. These parties 
will infallibly join and exert whatever influence they possess to stop this 
growing evil. Improvements must always injure some class or other of 
individuals, and it is in human nature that they should deprecate and 
oppose the progress of such improvements. The introduction of the art 
of printing threw a vast number of manuscript copiers out of employ- 
ment, and we can pardon that state of irritation and prejudice which 
represented this noble discovery as a fragment of the black art, an engine 
of Satan. But we need not pass to so remote a period, or seek illustration 
from arts so little analogous as that of which we have been speaking ; the 
inhabitants in the vicinity of London at one time petitioned Parliament 
to prevent the extension of turnpike-roads ; they wanted to retain the 
monopoly for the supply of that city with their own produce. About 
the year 1745, when canals were projected, multitudes of pamphlets were 
published to show their impolicy. Turnpike trustees, and the owners of 
pack-horses saw danger to their interests, and they persuaded the land- 
owners that canals would supersede the use of horses, and diminish the 
consumption of hay and oats. These parties joined, and, by their repre- 
sentation, that the internal navigation would destroy the coasting trade, 
and thereby injure our nursery for seamen, succeeded for a time in pre-= 
venting several important undertakings, and, among others, the Trent 
and Mersey Navigation. Yet what has been the effect of canals ? They 
have increased our trade, commerce, and manufactures ; horses have gone 
on mecreasing in numbers and quality, and consequently the consumption 
of hay and oats ; the coasting trade has increased, and our nursery for 
seamen enlarged. Canals have done well for the country ; but we have 
now got something that will do better. Cheaper and more expeditious 
modes of conveyance are now presenting themselves in the advancing 
march of science and art. The powers of steam have been developed to 
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an extent that our ancestors would have wisely deemed visionary. In its 
application to our manufactures, it has multiplied our resources and our 
productive industry incalculably,—it has been applied to navigation, and 
steam-boats have superseded all the coasting packets in the kingdom. It 
has now been ascertained that it can be applied to the propelling and 
dragging of goods on a rail-road, at a far cheaper and more expeditious 
rate than can be accomplished by any other means. And its employment 
for this purpose cannot long be delayed. The struggles of a set of canal 
proprietors and other interested bodies may obstruct its introduction for 
a time, but they cannot finally prevent it. The interests of a great body 
of people, enlightened and enterprising as the population of Great 
Britain, cannot long be thwarted by any private cabals. In a country 
where every species of intelligence is diffused with such universality and 
rapidity, the march of improvement cannot be permanently arrested. If 
it could, or if it were, we should in vain hope long to maintain our 
boasted superiority in commerce and manufactures. Were we to trample 
upon the discoveries of our mechanics and engineers, other countries 
would not suffer them to lie dormant and uncultivated. Rail-roads 
have already excited the strongest feelings of interest in America, 
that theatre where every faculty of human nature and every discovery 
in art and science is developed with such miraculous energy: They 
are undergoing discussion at the seat of government, and letters from 
Weshington are full of inquiries concerning them. The Emperor of 
Rissia has obtained a model of the loco-motive engine, and at the 
present moment has a professional agent employed in investigating the 
rail-roads of the north.* 





* See the Scotsman Newspaper in which some instructive articles have appeared on 
this subject, and also a pamphlet on the Rail-Road between Liverpool and Manchester, 
by Mr. Sandars. 








SONNET. 
THE merciful sweet influence of the South 
Cheereth the hardy winter-buds no more, 
No scented breath hovers about their mouth, 
No beauty in their bosom to adore: 
With icy foot the rude North treads them down, 
And tells them they shall never greet the Spring, 
But perish at the hue of Winter's frown 
That kills the very hope of blossoming ; 
Thus whilst he fans them with his frosty wing 
They wither all their leaves upon the earth, 
Not worth the hapless ruddock’s gathering,— 
And die upon the spot that gave them birth. 
How like, in fate, the winter-bud and I, 
We live in sorrow, and in sorrow dic ! 
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STERNE AT CALAIS AND MONTREUIL. 


Ir has always been a subject of astonishment to me that, among all the 
travellers who have made the tour of France, not one should have devoted 
a page to the notice of their witty and philosophic predecessor, STERNE ! 
While the authoress of the Canterbury Tales, as she does but approach 
the Kentish coast, is unable to restrain her imagination from bounding 
over to Calais and conjuring up the shades of Yorick and his poor monk 
of St. Francis, thousands of our countrymen have stood upon the very 
spot where Yorick stood, and followed in his very footsteps, never 
remembering, in their eagerness to reach the capital, that they trod on 
classic ground. Not so with me. From Sterne it was that I received 
my earliest impressions about France and French people: it was he who 
first excited in me a desire to become personally acquainted with scenes 
and characters over which his descriptions (faithful and correct as I 
have since found them to be) had thrown the charm of romance. 

For a long time, however, the gratification of any such desire was 
impossible: a war that, to judge from the implacability with which it was 
maintained on both sides, seemed to be interminable, threatened us with 
eternal exclusion from the continent: so that when, soon after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, I found myself pacing the principal street of Calais, I 
could not immediately bring my mind to credit the reality of my situa- 
tion. Nor was I, indeed, for several days altogether freed from the spell 
thrown over me by the Spirit of the place. Was I actually standing in 
front of Monsieur Dessin’s door? Monsieur Dessin, then, had really 
‘ived, and was not a mere creation of the fancy! Was it on this spot 
Yorick beheld his monk conversing with the lady? Was this the scene 
of his adventure with her? Did the little debonaire captain come 
dancing down this very street? It was the same thing during the 
journey onwards. “ Nothing was but what was not.” At Montreuil I 
was haunted by Lafleur ; at Nampont, I almost expected, as a matter of 
2ourse, to find a dead ass by the road side ; at Amiens, I felt some disap 
wintment at not being overtaken by Madame de L * ** in her brother’s 
vost-chaise ; at Paris———But here my fancies and delusions were soon 
‘xtinguished ; and Sterne and his Monk, and Lafleur and Madame 

e L*** were all forgotten in the bustle and excitement of a first visit 
‘0 la plus belle ville de Cunivers ! 

After residing some time in Paris it happened that I received an invi- 
‘ation to the Rue St. Pierre—-The Rue St. Pierre !—Why, surely, that 
was the street inhabited by Sterne’s Madame R***! The touch of 
Genius can transform the vilest spot on earth into fairy ground. We 
behold with feelings of deeper reverence the mud-hovel that has been 
transferred to the canvass of Morland, or described by the pen of Scott, 
‘han the marble mansion of some undistinguished Croesus. Sterne has | 
‘ways been one of my most favourite authors—not for his sentiment, for 
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that, in him, is of a questionable character ; besides which, that quality, 
which thrives best in the shade, and always suffers by exposure in a 
strong light, is too much paraded:—but I admire him for his wit, his 
pathos, his philosophy, and his acute and accurate perception and masterly 
sketching of character. No wonder then that the Rue St. Pierre, which 
is the narrowest, dirtiest, meanest street in Paris, should to me have 
become the most interesting corner in that interesting city. It appears 
to have undergone neither change nor improvement for at least a 
century ; and though it has lost its fashion--a mutation to which streets, as 
well as caps and ribbons, are liable—it contains two or three fine houses 
respectably inhabited. One of these was occupied, shortly before the 
Revolution, by the most celebrated beauty in France, Mdlle. D——-, and 
might formerly have been the hotel of Sterne’s Madame R***. Why not ? 
Exquisitely as he has embellished his trifles, I am thoroughly persuaded 
that Madame R*** (though who she was seems hopeless now to 
inquire) was a real personage; that every initial in the “Journey ”’ 
refers to a real character whom Sterne had met ; and that every incident 
he relates is founded in fact. Madame R * * *’s porte-cochére stood so 
palpably before me, that had the fille de chambre* herself, with Les 
Egaremens du Ceur et de [ Esprit in her pocket, just returned from the 
Quai de Conti, and knocked at the door, I could not have been better 
satisfied that I was right in my conjecture. 

Yet this was but a conjecture after all. But his own habitation ! the 
scene of his delightful « Dimanche,” the “ Starling,” the “ Case of Con- 
science!” There can be no doubt about that. He describes it as the Hotel 
de Modene ; but then he gives no direct clue toit. Besides, in Paris, there 
are as many hotels bearing the same name as we have “ King’s Arms 
Taverns” and “ Blue Posts” in London. Then again, after the lapse of 
more than sixty years, what changes may not have occurred to distract 
my search? I had already been at fault about the Opéra Comique, and 
settled, to my own satisfaction, the identity of the “long dark passage,” 
the scene of the “ Riddle,” when I discovered that my Opéra-Comique 
was not his, which had been many years destroyed. This mishap 
rendered me cautious; I began to entertain doubts about Monsieur 
Dessin’s itself ; and grew angry at the bare possibility of having wasted 
my extasies on an impostor. So happening at that time to have nothing 
better to do, I resolved to settle the point at once: and with a celerity of 
execution which would have done honour to Yorick himself, «I put up 
half a dozen shirts”—(‘ black silk breeches’? do not form part of a 
travelling equipage in these days)—got into the Calais diligence, and 
the next day, “‘ by three, had got sat down to my dinner so incontestably 
at Calais”"———but I must quote no further ; for, as the Droits d’ Aubaine 
no longer exist, an Englishman, in France, is now permitted to die 
comfortably of an indigestion, undisturbed by the dread of losing his 
portmanteau. 





* Sterne invariably misuses this phrase for femme de chambre. 
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CALA Is. 


The town of Calais has undergone considerable changes in na yen 
ct since the period when it was first visited by Sterne (1762). oe 
are all greatly to the benefit of its inhabitants and the convenience 0 
travellers ; but the spirit of improvement is a death-blow to the antiquary 
and the Kterary pilgrim. Was it of the smallest importance to me that 
Calais Harbour had been rendered more commodious than formerly (it is 
true I had no immediate intention of embarking from it), when I found 
that so trifling a matter had cost the destruction of Hogarth’s gates? There 
are still two gates ; but one has been so provokingly repaired, and the 
other so unkindly beautified, that it is impossible to discover a trace of 
the original. I remember, some years ago, a shattered sentry-box standing, 
or rather falling, at the side of the furthermost one (Hogarth’s) which I 
always looked at with respect—it must have been the very one sketched 
by the artist. Lately when I expressed my sorrow for its removal, and 
inquired why such an outrage had been committed, I could get no better 
reason than that the shattered sentry-box was utterly uscless as a shelter 
to the sentinel on duty, and was, moreover, a grievous eye-sore! Ridi- 
culous! Even Dessin’s, the classic spot but let me not touch this 
melancholy subject abruptly. 

Having finished my dinner I sent for mine host. “ Monsieur Dessin,” 
said I, « I have journeyed all the way from Paris to Calais for the express 
purpose of making some inquiries concerning Sterne. You have heard of 
him perhaps.””—“ Heard of him !”’ ejaculated he, at the same time pulling 
off his fur cap; then adding, with a low bow and a look of extraordinary 
complacency, “ Sir, I have the honour to be grandson to the great man 
whom your illustrious countryman, Monsieur Sterne d’ Yorick has ren- 
dered so famous by his admirable Voyage Sentimental.”—«< Then, 
Monsieur Dessin, 1 trust to your complaisance for the information I 
require.” — Sir, you could not have fallen better.”? I asked him whether 
the hotel had always been in possession of his family since the time of 
Monsieur Sterne d’ Yorick. “1 grieve to say it has not! The great 
Dessin bequeathed it to his son, who, after conducting it for some time, 
parted with it to a M. Quillacg. Mais ca n’étoit plus la méme chose—ca 
n'étot plus un Dessin! 1 conceived the honour of the family to be 
intimately tied to the house—determined to reconnect it with the name 
of Dessin at the first favourable opportunity—et me voila !” 

The Hotel Dessin retains but few vestiges of its ancient appearance. 
Here, too, the accursed spirit of improvement has been at work : it is now 
merely one of the most comfortable inns in Europe. But where is the 
celebrated Remise door? It has long disappeared, and the scite of the 
Remise itself is now occupied by baths.* Dessin, according to his 
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* Reader : should you happen to visit Calais with Sterne’s Journey in your hand, I 
warn you that the present Remise, 


’ newly-acquired property, 


at the side of the house, is not tHE Remise! It is 
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grandson’s account of him, was an uneducated man, but possessing con- 
siderable natural intelligence. He was habile in his business, enter- 
prising and persevering: no wonder, therefore, that his hotel, which at 
its establishment was small and incommodious, grew, under his fostering 
care, to nearly four times its original size. I trembled whilst I listened to 
the accounts of the family prosperity, for at each stage of aggrandizement 
some trace or relic of my favourite was threatened with destruction. 
Monsieur Dessin perceived this.—“ Ne craignez rien, Monsieur.. No 
material changes have taken place stnce Monsiour Sterne’s visit (the 
hard-hearted Frenchman thought nothing of the Remise door!) ; I will 
even show you the very room he occupied!!!” The very room! This 
was indeed worth the trouble of the journey and a compensation for all 
other disappointments. The very chamber in which he sat ruminating 
on the inherent kindness of human nature—where the poor monk came to 
beg a trifle of him for his convent—which trifle he denied him—the very 
chamber! But as it happened at that time to be occupied by a French 
cavalry officer, who was just dressing, I spent the time till his departure 
in establishing the exact situation of the Désobligeant, in the “ furthest 
corner of the court-yard,” and in visiting the poor monk’s convent. The 
old Désobligeant must have stood in the left-hand corner of the yard on 
entering from the street. I say it must, because I have found Sterne to 
be as minutely correct in his topography, as he is skilful and accurate in 
his delineation of character: consequently the Franciscan, whom Sterne 
“‘ did not care to face,” must have held his conference with the lady in 
the corner nearest the garden. As to the convent (Les Capucins) that 
shared the fate of other religious houses during the Revolution, and was 
destroyed: the only part of it which now remains is the chapel, and 
it is used by Dessin as a repository for carriages. I entered it alone ; 
and there was something peculiarly impressive—awful I had almost 
said—in the contemplation of the extreme unfitness of the place for the 
purpose! I bowed before the spot where once the altar stood, and 
fancied that the poor monk’s gentle spirit might be gratified at this act 
of respect to the place which his presence had hallowed. 

But now to “ the very room.”—Monsieur Dessin very politely led the 
way into the garden.—“ The room, Sir,” said he, “is No. 31, and 
Monsieur Sterne d’ Yorick being a studious man, my grandfather selected 
that particular apartment for him on account of its quiet: on n’y entend 
que les oiseaux.” On the outside of the door is painted, in large 
characters, STERNE’S CHAMBER. The cavalry officer having just 
quitted it, aprés d’avoir fait sa toilette, its appearance was not calculated 
to excite, in a very great degree, one’s romantic emotions: but a portrait 
of Sterne—a fine impression of the large mezzotinto after Sir Joshua— 
which occupied a prominent place, conjured up images that instantly 
overpowered the faculty of vision as applied to the unpoetical objects 
before me. I saw Yorick at dinner upon a fricasseed chicken and a 
bottle of burgundy; I saw him kick aside his portmanteau; I saw 
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father Lorenzo enter that very door: J saw—Heaven knows how much 
more I might have seen if an unlucky qualm had not come over me. I 
must needs doubt; I must needs be inquisitive, and be hanged to me !— 
« Pray, Monsieur Dessin, is this apartment in nearly the same state 
as when Sterne was its tenant? ”"—* C'est absolumment la méme chose, 
Monsieur.” —« And pray, Monsieur Dessin, what evidence have you to 
prove even that this was the apartment ? "—“ The evidence is traditional : 
the waiter who attended Monsicur Sterne d’ Yorick died no longer than 
two or three years ago.”— He must have been very old,” said I doubt- 
ingly.—* C'est égal, Monsieur.”—But Monsieur Dessin, perceiving that 
it was not altogether égal to me, said he could produce one proof of the 
authenticity of Sterne’s chamber, sufficient to set all my doubts at rest— 
the date of the erection of the building was sculptured immediately 
beneath the window. The whole of the edifice being overgrown by a 
prodigious vine, a man was sent up a ladder to cut away that part of it 
which concealed the important stone. “ Ah! ha! nous voila!” 
exclaimed Monsieur Dessin triumphantly. I looked, when lo! there 
appeared, in astounding numerals, the date 1770! 

This was a most unlucky discovery. Mine host, who expected 
nothing less than the unconditional surrender to him of all my doubts, 
soon perceived (to use a play-house phrase) that there was a hitch in the 
scenery. “EA! bien, Monsieur ?”—< Eh! bien, Monsieur Dessin ; 
this particular part of your hotel was not ushered into its brick-and- 
mortar existence until 1770; and Monsieur Sterne d’ Yorich, as you are 
pleased to call him, was quietly lying in his grave in 1768 !”—* Sacristi ! 
c'est bien mal-ad-propos ! but, Sir, do not imagine that I intended to 
deceive you—I am incapable of such an act—I repeat nothing more 
than I have heard from others—that rascally waiter upon whose veracity 
I depended !”—TI assured Monsieur Dessin that I imputed no blame to 
him.—“ Monsieur, ne me croyez pas charlatan ; je ne le suis pas, je 
vous le jure. You have decided that Sterne could not have occupied 
this room ; and to convince you that I have no interest in countenancing 
the error which has so long existed, do you give yourself the trouble 
to examine the house, and any other room you may please to select 
shall, for the future, be Srrrne’s cHaMBER.” I deferred the exercise 
of the privilege till some future opportunity ; and the selection is still 
unmade. 

Calais is frequently described as a dull, uninteresting town ; and, as a 
mere congregation of houses, so it is; and to the dudl traveller, impatient 
for the fine sights and the good cheer of Paris, and to the wind-bound 
dolt who, having exhausted himself in the enjoyment of them, looks 
impatiently towards home, so must it ever be. But.the town of Calais 
is connected with names and events which ought to render it (and, in 
particular, to an Englishman) eminently interesting. The glory of the 
English arms under Edward, so well maintained, and so nearly sullied 
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by an act of cruelty, before its walls ;~the courageous interposition of 
his Queen, Phillippa;—the gallantry of Ribaumont ;—the real patriotism, 
(a quality much misunderstood by many of the present day who talk 
about it) of Eustache St. Pierre :* surely these alone, to say nothing of 
our English classic—are sufficient to insure it the respect of an intelli- 
gent visitor. For my own part, I have a particular affection for the 
place; and wishing that it should stand well with my readers, I will 
offer them, as a bribe for their suffrages, the beautiful speech of its most 
celebrated citizen, Eustache St. Pierre, when he proposed himself as the 
first victim to the vengeance of Edward. I give it in the exact words of 
Froissart : its noble and affecting simplicity would be injured by any 
attempt either to modernize or to translate it. 

« Seigneurs, grand’ pitié et grand meschef seroit de laisser mourir 
un tel peuple que ici a, par famine ou autrement quand, on y peut 
trouver aucun moyen, et si seroit grand’ aumdOne et grand’ grace envers 
notre Seigneur, qui de tel meschef le pourroit garder, je en droit moy ay 
si grand’ esperance d’avoir grace et pardon envers notre Seigneur si je 
muir pour ce peuple sauver, que je vueil estre le premier et me mettray 
volontiers en pur ma chemise, a nud chef, et la hart (corde) au col, en la 
merci du Roy d’Angleterre.” 

But the Paris diligence is ready to start, and I have booked a place to 
Montreuil. Allons ! 

The most careless observer who has enjoyed opportunities of mingling 
in French society cannot fail to have been struck with the wonderful 
fidelity of Sterne’s sketches of French character. You meet the coun- 
terparts of his portraits at every turn. Possibly I may illustrate this 
point more fully at some future period: but a trifling circumstance 
occurred at the moment of my departure, so singularly “ pat to the 
purpose,” that the allusion to it is forced upon me now. My opposite 
companion in the vehicle was a tall fat Frenchman, whom I afterwards 
found to be a Colonel of the Garde Royale. We were proceeding 
towards the Porte de Paris, and had hardly reached the extremity of 
that very street down which Sterne’s inquisitive little captain came 
dancing, ere the following questions, all which I answered in the 
negative, had been inflicted on me: “ Undoubtedly, Monsieur is just 
arrived from England? You are not a Frenchman?—Then, being at Calais, 
you are from the Low Countries?—Then you are an inhabitant of 
Calais !—Shall we have the pleasure of your company all the way to 
Paris?—Then what could possibly bring you to such a place as Calais? 
ah! I see: Monsieur is attached to the embassy ?>— Militaire, perhaps? 
—a merchant ?>—C’est singulier ! ” | 





* His bust over the town-hall, and the application of his name to one of the 
principal streets, attest the respect in which his memory is held by the Calaisians. 
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MONTREUIL. 

I need scarcely remind my readers that it was here Sterne hired La- 

fleur. Every inn in the place asserts a claim to the honour of having 
‘been the scene of that event. The Hotel de Europe, being the most 
considerable auberge in the town, is the most frequented. Here we 
stopped. Full of the object of «my journey, I instantly commenced my 
inquiries. Not only was I assured that this was the house, but they 
could show me “the very room.” I had seen “the very room” at 
Calais, and the phrase was ominous of disappointment. There hung 
the portrait ; but, for the rest, the imposition was too glaring. “ This 
is evidently a modern room:” said I. “ Demande pardon, Monsieur,” 
replied my guide, (this is invariably a Frenchman’s introduction of a 
flat contradiction) “ Demande pardon: there can be no doubt as to the 
authenticity of this room, for the house has been built nearly ¢herty 
years, and it has been used as an auberge for more than half that time !” 
—* Bien bon soir !”—So I took my portmanteau under my arm and 
quitted the Hotel de Europe, thoroughly satisfied that the honour it 
claimed could not be conceded to it. 

I will not drag my reader about with me to all the little inns in 
Montreuil, but take him at once to the Hotel de la Cour de France, which 
I pronounce to be that where Yorick and Lafleur became first acquainted. 
Every point of evidence is in its favour ; “ its countenance is a letter of 
recommendation.” It stands at the further extremity of the town, near to 
the green where the little holiday-makings of the place have been held 
time immemorial ; where perhaps the light-hearted Lafleur was dancing 
with the “ half-dozen wenches” at the moment of Yorick’s arrival. A 
time-worn effigy of la Sainte Vierge appears in a niche over one of its» 
windows. Modern luxury has done so much to improve the appearance, 
as well as the accommodation, of all houses of public entertainment, 
that the first aspect of this inn—considered merely in its vulgar capacity 
of inn—is by no means inviting, though it must have been a house of 
very considerable pretensions half a century ago. But to me it appeared 
to possess more elevated claims to respect than the most magnificent hotel 
in all France ; and the result of my inquiries confirmed the opinion 
I had preconceived in its favour. | 

Here, too, they show you “the very room,” which, however, it may 
be as well to look upon as apocryphal, notwithstanding the eternal 
portrait is subpeenaed in attestation of the fact; nor is it altogether 
safe to rely on the grave assertion of the waiter that Sterne honoured 
them with his express permission to insert in their cards of address 
Sterne’s favourite house.” But we have “ proof more relative than 
this.” The auberge is the oldest in the town ; it was the only one of 
any importance existing at the period of Yorick’s journey ; and has been 
kept de pere en fils (that is-to say, in the same family) by Varennes from 

that time to this. It may happen that some of my readers, should they 
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travel the same road, might think it worth their while to visit the 
undoubted scene of the “ T’ant pis pour Mademoiselle Janatone” (the 
landlord’s, old Varennes’, daughter), and the first introduction of La- 


fleur ; so, to guard them against mistake, I take leave to present them 


with the card of 





VARENNES, 
HOTEL DE LA COUR DE FRANCE, 
A cété.de la Poste aux Chevaux, | 
MONTREUILL. 
STERNE’S FAVORITE HOUSE. 











It was at this door the scene with the beggars occurred. That 
interesting class of human beings is still as numerous, and quite as im- 
portunate, as in 1762; but its joint-stock of politesse is considerably 
reduced. A traveller, therefore, who, in these days of refinement and 
general civilization, should undertake a sentimental journey through 
France, may reckon on the pleasure of being as much annoyed by those 
gentry as Sterne was; but the compact between beggary and urbanity, 
that so much astonished him, has long been sent tothe moon. To speak 
the plain truth, French street-beggars are, to the full, as intolerable as 
their fellow-nuisances in England. 

The journey from Nampont to Amiens affords occasion for a description . 
of French travelling, so fresh, so true, so strictly accurate in all its points, 
that it might have been written yesterday. Lafleur’s jack-boots—the 
frequent derangement of the tackle—the perversity of the postillion— 
the hallooing and screaming—the jumbling upon the pavé—the 
“clattering like a thousand devils”—all these circumstances are still 
applicable. Our neighbours have condescended to receive a few. useful 
hints from us on the construction of carriages, certainly ; but with 
respect to their horses, harness, drivers, and other appurtenances, they. 
owe us nought—toul ¢a est comme avant la Révolution. 

The exact scene of the Dead Ass, though somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nampont, is not indicated; but the dispute with the 
postillion may be traced step by step: “ the steep hill about half.a 
league from Nampont” is, to this day, where it was. This piece of 
information is by no means so absurd as it may appear at first sight. 
Had Na ampont been in England, or Mr. Mac Adam a road-mender in 
France, it is probable that not.a vestige of the “ steep-hill” would have 


remained to confirm the truth of Sterne’s narration ! 
Amiens was the scene of Lafleur’s visit to Madame de L * *’s hotel: 


here, too, the celebrated “letter” was written. But beyond this we 
are at fault. I have already expressed my belief that every adventure 
related in the “Journey” (highly embellished as it may be) is founded 
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on fact ; and that every initial alludes to a real personage. In some 
‘nstances the initials may be applied with certainty ; and in all cases 
where I have been able to trace Sterne to a particular spot, I have 
found his description of it to be minutely exact. This, I think, would 
not have been the case, had his adventures been purely imaginary. 
Amiens has always been a considerable town, containing many large 
Auberges ; and as we have no clue to guide us to that which our 
tourist occupied, nor can we now discover who Madame ae L** 
really was, nor where she inhabited, our stay here is fruitless. So 


reader, farewell. When next we meet it may be with SrerNE aT Paris. 
Pp *, 








ADVICE TO VARIOUS PERSONS, 


IN VARIOUS WALKS OF LIFE, ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS ; SHOWING 
MORE ESPECIALLY HOW THE MOST HUMBLE MAY CAUSE 
THEMSELVES TO BE RESPECTED, AND POINTING OUT HOW 
SLENDER MEANS AND SLIGHT OPPORTUNITIES MAY BE 
TURNED TO GOOD ACCOUNT. 

BY A PHILANTHROPIST. 


To Ladies with Parasols Forest that there is such a thing as an 
eye in the world ; don’t see where you are poking the fine picked points 
of your parasol which would blind a spider, and never for one moment 
remember that most heads have two vulnerable places which, the odds 
are, you will one day hit. At an exhibition of paintings always trace 
the beauties of the pictures with the end of your parasol. 

To dirty Idle Boys.—My dear dirty idle boy, if it should so happen 
that a gentleman should give you his horse to hold while he goes into a 
house, mind the very moment his back his turned to climb up into the 
saddle, thrust your feet into the stirrup leathers, and see whether you 
can ride ; if you should find that you cannot, as is very likely, and should 
be thrown, as is extremely probable, roar as loud as ten thousand devils 
or a little angel in arms ; protest that you are broken into five hundred 
pieces, and be sure to blame the cruel gentleman for having bid you ride 
the vicious horse up and down—so shall you challenge the compassion of 
good people, and a store of half-pence shall assuage your pains. 

Lo Chimney-Smeepers.—A chimney-sweeper is a character that should 
make himself respected in his walk through life. You have much in your 
power—people are greatly at your mercy. All decent folks make way 
for you, and the cleaner and smarter they are the more they fear you ; 
now mind what I say, never let them pass, but show your manners by 
stepping aside as they step aside, and so dodge them till you jostle. You 
are indeed a very unhappy class of urchins, and often very ill used; and, 
to make some amends for the hard treatment you get, I would earnestly 
recommend you to act like greater men, and blacken the world you 
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eannot enjoy by all the soot in your power—you cannot wear fine clean 
clothes yourselves, my children, but you can foul your neighbours’, and 
pray do so, it will be a comfort to you, believe me. 

To Footmen.—Your master or mistress, who is always unreasonable 
and full of whimsies, will perhaps send you with a large pitcher to a 
distant pump for water which they absurdly choose to think better than 
other water ; as if water was not water all the world over, or as if any 
water was good to drink. Now, carrying this large earthern-ware 
pitcher full of water is a very fatiguing tedious business; but if you. 
contrive as if by accident to spill a little of the water on the toes of the 
decent passengers as they go by you, you have no notion how it will 
divert you and turn a pain to pleasure—the way will only seem too 
short, and the further you go the lighter will be the pitcher; nay, if 
you have had good sport it may be quite empty by the time you get 
home, in which case fill it out of the cistern. The amusement of spilling 
the water on people’s toes is most in season in intensely cold weather, 
when they do skip about on such an unlooked for chilly salutation to their 
cherished pedal extremities in a most diverting manner. 

To Women in Dirty Weather.—If you should get tired, as very likely 
you may, of walking in your pattens, you will carry them in your hand ; 
in which case take care that they are sufficiently dirty, and then you may 
cause yourself to be respected by holding them out straight before you 
with all the length of your arm, pretty much in the attitude in which 
sign painters delight to exhibit red lions—you will thus set a clear 
handsome black print of a double O, OO, on the clothes of any rude 
fellow that obstructs your line of march. 

To Pot Boys.—-When you carry out the frothing pots of beer the wind 
always blows the head off; there is only one way of preventing this 
misfortune, and that is to drink the wind’s share. Surely it is better 
that a christian should have the liquor than that it should be wasted. 

To mischievous and truant Urchins.—In frosty weather you will all 
be for sliding away your time. I would, however, by no means have 
you make your slides in the kennels, because you may there chance to be 
run over, which would be a sad thing, seeing how ill any of you can be 
spared ; but mind to make them in the very centre of the foot-path, where 
you can take your pleasure comfortably and with more safety to your 
precious selves. I do not object to your sliding on ponds even though 
the ice were no thicker than an egg shell, because your destiny, my 
children, reserves you for a higher fate ; but I recommend the foot-path 
for a slide, the rather as it is more accessible and commodious to you 
all ; and, by. keeping up a long continuation of slides, as may easily be done, 
you may slide away your errands from one end of the town to another ; 
and when you can, without any sacrifice of your enjoyments, unite 
business with pleasure, you know it is so much the better. I particularly 
recommend this sport to apothecaries’ and surgeons’ boys; it will always 
save them from anger if that when they are blown up by their masters for. 
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loitering on the way, they answer, they were making a slide on the 
oot-path. | 
To the Reader—In this particularly well watched and guarded 
metropolis, it will doubtless one of these nights be your luck to be 
attacked in the public street and knocked down by thieves ; in which case 
by no means cry robbery and murder ; for, if you do, people will run away 
or fortify themselves in their houses; and further, those things are 
nobody’s business ; but roar fire, which is every body’s business, and every 
window will be thrown open in the twinkling of an eye, and every soul 
will be on the alert to examine the danger. Hy 
To Bearers of Umbrellas—Carry your umbrella poised in the 
manner of a javelin, the ferrule pointed to the rear, and swing your arm 
vigorously backwards and forwards with it, so shall you prevent people 
from treading on your heels and keep a clear space before and behind 
you for your motions. A stick is too light to be used with effect in this 
way ; it is better to give it as you step a good swing to the right out- 
wards, thus it protects your flank, and woe to the shins of him who 
endeavours to approach or to pass you on that side. | 
To Apprentices, Porters, &c. Shutting up Shop—In carrying out-your 
shutters to shut up the shop in a populous thoroughfare, you would lose 
the whole night if you looked to the right and left, and considered how you 
could bring them out without breaking the heads of the passengers. The 
most approved and usual method of performing this operation~is, just to 
take a shutter on your shoulder, shut your eyes, and rush out—one or 
two people are perhaps knocked down, and then they learn to be more 
careful for the future, and to keep out of the way. When you bring 
out the iron bars with which you secure the shutters, carry them as St. 
George of England couches his lance, and run a tilt, or charge with all 
your strength and speed into the street—it is good exercise. Perhaps one 
day you may impale some one ; if so, your master, alarmed by so warlike 
an exploit, will employ somebody else to shut up the shop, and thus you 
will escape a troublesome duty. 6 
Lamp-Lighters—Lamp-lighters are dull dogs, with no turn for wit. 
It is very strange that though I have seen these fellows on the top. 
of their ladders with a huge can of oil that would tempt a saint to 
mischief, while well dressed people passed immediately under them, yet. 
I never saw one of them spill a drop of the juice of the whale on a 
handsome coat! This shows that they are strangely deficient in ‘that 
species of pleasantry which abounds in our country. Now that the gas 
has come in, it is too late to give them a lesson in humour. 2 
Yo Housemaids cleaning the Steps in the Morning.—Whenever~ a: 
respectable looking person passes by while you are at this work, show 
your skill and dexterity by trundling your mop in such a manner as’ to 
splash them like a shower bath with your soap-suds. This will make 
them feel what a handy wench you are, and show them :that you mind. 
nothing but your business—a great virtue in a servant, dis : 
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To Button-holders.—At this season of the year a button-holder (or man 
who holds his acquaintances by their buttons) who knows his own 
powers is justly formidable to his friends. Old Isaac Walton, in directing 
his young fisherman how to impale a frog, says, “ use him as though 
you loved him’;” and I would desire the button-holder who wishes to 
assassinate any one to “ use him as though he loved him.” The best 
time for catching your man is in winter or the early spring, when a keen 
easterly wind is blowing sore throats, coughs, and catarrhs; then hook 
him by the button just at the corner of a street opening with a good 
sweep to the east; any sort of gateway or tunnel is however still 
preferable, provided there be a good blast—there hold him and ask him 
how all his family, his friends, and relations, do, till the teeth chatter in 
his head, and his nose turn blue. He will struggle with you perhaps, and, 
making a desperate effort for life, endeavour to break away, but stop him 
with “ one word more,” and “ I will not keep you another moment,”’ 
and so forth, as you well know how to do, till you perceive the usual 
symptoms of ague, then let him go, for he will only go to his bed and 
send for the apothecary, and when he dies, in due course, you will tell 
all his friends how singular it was, that you had such a pleasant chat 
with poor in the streets on the very day that he fell sick. Button- 
holders, if they made the most of their powers, might render infinite 
service to administration, by means of cutting off troublesome members, 
or giving them such colds as to silence their patriotism. Just let 
us fancy a Tory button-holder catching Joseph Hume on the eve 
of a retrenchment question at the end of Harley-street, in a cutting 
northerly gale, and holding him till all his radical heat has escaped, then 
letting him go after a space, with the full assurance that he has had 
such an airing that, at the least, his organs of speech will not be in 
& state to say nay to a money-bill for the rest of the session. 
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Paris, December 18, 1824. 

_ Yxs, my friend, I will give you an account every month of the state of 
French literature—I will merely mention the moderate books which may 
appear in the course of the month, and dwell at somewhat greater 

upon those which should be bought by a lover of French literature in 
England. The French, who read in the original the works of Byron, 
Walter Scott, Godwin, &c. have long wanted some Englishman to point 
out to them each month the books which they ought to procure. You 
will scarcely believe that.it was the wretched romance of the Vampire’ 
ek eR See nS ‘the Lord Byron’ 
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whose works now every lady has in her book-case. It was but by chance 
that in 1815 we learnt the existence of the Edinburgh Review, which a 
short time after got so laughed at for its articles on Chénier. 

I myself feel exceedingly the inconvenience from which I shall try to 
secure all those persons in England who are fond of French literature. I 
will do my best to be impartial in the judgments I shall pass, which will 
be éranchans only in form, because I wish to embrace as many ideas as 
possible in the fewest words. I hope to be impartial, because, 1. Not 
being an author myself, and never having printed any thing, I see no 
rivals in the writers, great or small, who seek to attract the attention of 
the public. 2. Because I find food for laughter as well as for praise in 
both the parties which divide our literature—the party of Jouy, Etienne, 
and Co. and the party of the disciples of M. Cousin, who patronise 
Spiritualism and mitigated Kantism ; the latter have lately established a 
journal called the Globe, which is tolerably sensible, and not a little tedious. 

These two literary parties are exactly like the Cavaliers and the Round- 
heads of the time of your CharlesI. The litterateurs of the cabal, Jouy, 
Etienne, &c. are gay, clever, and light, with a dash of the coxcomb after 
the example of M. Jouy, their chief, who would have himself called 
Jouy le Voltairien. They are guiltless of ideas, and are bitter enemies 
of any thing new, which might lay them under the necessity of looking 
out for a thought to make a page in a book, or an article in any of the 
journals to which they contribute, and by means of which they have 
persuaded the world that they have talent. The journals which are con- 
ducted by MM. Etienne, Jouy, and their aides de camp, MM. Jay, 
Tissot, Arnaud, Felix Bodin, Thiers, are the Constitutionnel, a political 
newspaper, and the Pandore, the Corsair, the Diable Boiteuzx, the 
Mercure, literary journals. The Constitutionnel, which has 20,000 sub- 
scribers and is written with remarkable skill, disposes of all the country 
readers. 

The disciples of M. Cousin, on the contrary, whom I compare to the 
Roundheads of Charles I. and II. are grave, haters of mirth, pedantic a 
little ; often obscure in their reasonings, which they conduct with all the 
forms of thorough-paced dialecticians, though unfortunately true logic is 
that which they want most. Forty or fifty of these Cousinists, who despise 
the philosophy which Condillac founded on experience, have united, as 
I said above, to publish a literary journal called the Globe. It appears 
three times a week, and 50 numbers have already appeared. They are, 
in general, young men who are sincere in search of the truth; but 
unluckily have got weak heads and warm hearts; or, in other words,. 
have no great powers of reasoning and very excitable imaginations. 
They are fanatic adherents of the spiritual philosophy of Plato, and 
every year change their creed. The people of the Globe are, as has 
been said, grave and deliberate; you would suppose that gaiety would 
insult them—There is something puritanical in their look, which forms? 
a striking contrast to the impertinent liveliness of the party of Jouy’ 
and Etienne. None of them is as yet celebrated ; but, in my opinion, 
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many of them will become so. They have written some articles in 
the journals which six years ago would have been published as pam- 
phlets, and have had great success. The Courier Francais, a political 
journal, approaches the doctrines of the Globe, and contains articles of a 
very superior order. I shall not speak to you except pour mémoire of the 
ultra party, which is headed by an obscure association, called La Société 
Royale des Bonnes Lettres, which M. Chateaubriand, le grand hipocrite of 
France, deigns to preside over once a year. It is held in an ill-lighted 
stifling salon, open every evening to the subaltern litterateurs, and to 
the poor old marquises of the Faubourg St. Germain. The police, 
which unluckily finding that it cannot destroy literature, as in Austria, 
would at least direct it and rule over it, makes a point of giving the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour to the littereteurs des Bonnes Lettres, 
every time that the public damns one of their tragedies, or honours 
with marked contempt any of their wretched poems. It is ordinarily 
the Etienne party who takes upon itself the duty of bespattering these 
poor devils with mud. The chief of the club of Bonnes Lettres are 
M. Lacretelle, the author of a tedious and lying Histoire de la Revolution 
Francaise, extremely well characterized by Napoleon in his Conversations 
de Sainte Helene; and M. Ancelot, author of Lows IX. and Fiesque, 
tragedies. These gentlemen have, it is said, a devotion to power totally 
without limits. A dozen poets, unknown ten leagues from Paris, MM. 
Guiraud, Soumet, de Vigny, Lefevre, Menéchet, &c. &c. read their 
verses at the society of Bonnes Lettres. ‘They pretend to imitate Lord 
Byron, and they succeed tolerably well in catching some of his absur- 
dities. They are always entertaining the public with their misanthropy— 
the “ profound emotions of their soul,” of which, poor devils! they have 
little enough. They are the driest and dullest people in the world, and 
true literary coxcombs. One of them, M. Hugo, author of the famous 
romance of Han d’Islande, makes odes in imitation of J. B. Rousseau. 
His verses sound well, and are skilfully rounded ; but, at the same time, 
mean nothing—they positively do not contain the smallest particle of an. 
idea. It is precisely this latter quality which ensures him the protection 
of the subaltern ultra party, who hate nothing so much as thought, and 
would, if it were possible, send the thinking faculty of the people of 
France to sleep. The Jesuits charge themselves with the office of 
making the fortunes of the petty litterateurs of Bonnes Lettres. This 
party has four or five literary journals, which are little known, such as 
Les Lettres Champenoises, Les Annales des Aris, and La Muse. The 
actual situation of the thrée literary parties at present is this: 

2. The party of Jouy, Etienne, atid Co. is falling. The chiefs of the 
house have become rich, and the public begins to perceive that for the 
last three or four moriths these gentlémen have not broached one new 
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idea. Les Eremites en Prison, of MM. Jouy and Jay, though exceedingly 
well puffed in the Constitutionnel, has wearied all France. The authors 
have once more pocketed a good sum by the work, but it has put the 
finishing stroke to their reputation. They are now confirmed ennuyeus. 
M. Jouy, who has just printed a complete edition of his works, in 30 
volumes, 8vo. will find nobody to buy, and must lose 50,000 francs by 
the speculation. 

3. Le Parti Spiritualiste is rising rapidly, and probably three or four 
years hence will be the reigning fashion. So that a young author who 
wants a little pension of 1200 francs and the Croix, ought to make one 
at the Bonnes Lettres. M. M. Lacretelle, Roger, Ancelot, Chateaubriant, 
will push him on in the world. If he wishes a rapid sale for his works, 
he must pay his court to M. M. Etienne and Jouy, who will puff him 
vigorously in the Constitutionnel. M. M. Etienne and Jouy have made a 
pretty reputation for M. M. Felix Bodin, and Thiers, two young histo- 
rians. The young writer just starting in authorship, who wishes for 
consideration in Paris, and perhaps a little glory, should praise Plato, 
Proclus, Kant, Schelling, &c. &c. up to the skies, abuse Condillac, and 
Cabanis, and try to get his articles inserted in the Globe. A debutant 
who will brusquer la gloire, and wants consideration in the drawing- 
rooms of the Duchesses a-la-mode, must get admitted into the society de 
la Morale Chrétienne, and choose the mottos of his works in the Bible, 
like M. de Barante; for religion is now the mode. The Aristocracy 
hopes to gain some advantage from it, and is attempting to get upa 
kind of Protestantism. I had forgotten to mention the Academy, the 
centre of ambition so important before the revolution. At that time, 
in order to be safe, it was necessary to belong to some great body, the 
court, the nobility, the clergy, the law. Voltaire one day was caned 
by M. le Chevalier de Rohan, who durst not have struck a Bourgeois. If 
at the epoch of this beating Voltaire had been of the Academy, probably 
this affair had taken another turn. Before the revolution, therefore, it 
was an advantage to be an Academician. This distinction might still be 
honourable, but it is no longer so. The Académie Frangaise is covered 
with the contempt of the salons of the Faubourg St. Germain for 
electing on the last 2d of December M. Droz, a poor unknown devil, and 
for refusing to open its gates to M. de la Martine, the Corypheus of the 
Ultra party, and in favour of whom the Emperor Alexander had written 
a fine letter. Six months ago the Academy got the hatred of the 
Spiritualistes, and of the party of Etienne and Jouy, by rejecting -M. 
Casimir de la Vigne, the great poet of the Liberals. M.-Droz was elected: 
because he belonged to the Breakfast society. For the last 15 ‘years, a 
dozen gens de lettres, most of them without talent, decreed that they 
would breakfast together every Sunday, and puff each other in all the 
works they published. Two of them, I think they were M.-M. Picard 
and Roger, being received into the Academy, the rest of the members of 
the Breakfast society took an oath “ to enter the Academy,” and in spite of 
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their obscurity they have succeeded. M. Droz was the only Breakfaster 
(Déjeuner) who remained not a member of the Academy. This poor man 
has written a bad book “ On Happiness,” which inflicts the real misery 
of gaping on all such as venture to turn over its leaves. The low and 
paltry motive in this last affair has sunk the poor Academy dreadfully. 
That can be but a mere literary society, and nothing more, at Paris, which 
counts among its members neither M. M. de la Martine, de la Vigne, 
de Beranger, the three first poets of the epoch, nor M. le General Foy, the 
only eloquent man that France possesses, nor M. M. Courier, Benjamin 
Constant, de Pradt, Mignet, Scribe, Guizot, de Barante, Royer-Collart, 
the Mackintosh of our Chamber of Deputies. I have kept for the end 
of this kind of a preface to the monthly letters, which I propose to 
write to you, the grand feature of the actual literature of France which 
may be expressed in a single line—La Revolution entre dans la Lit- 
terature. 

Up to the present time, literature has remained pretty much what it 
was in 1785, and such as Grimm paints it in his Correspondance. From 
1785 to 1791, the enthusiasm of virtue seized upon all minds—they were 
childish enough to fancy that it was possible to bring about a revolution 
without overturning any class of interests. From 1791 to 1800, every 
man who had any soul sought to hinder a foreign enemy from penetrating 
into France, and the chief care of the public became that of avoiding 
the guillotine of Robespierre. There was no literary public then. 
From 1800 to 1814, all who possessed strength and vigour of character 
sought to do something in the train of Napoleon, and not to write, even 
had the police of Fouché and of Savary permitted them to publish. All 
the world knows Savary’s Letter to Madame de Stael respecting her 
Germany. Napoleon forbade the representation of the Intrigante, a 
comedy, by’ M. Etienne, and appointed M. Etienne a dramatic censor. 
From 1814 to 1823, we were dreaming of a constitutional government of 
two chambers. Those who were of an enthusiastic turn of mind busied 
themselves in reflecting upon ensuring the happiness of the country by 
moderate institutions, which might bring about a kind of accommodation 
between all parties. Since the elections of 1823, every man of judgment 
still sees clearly enough that France will finish by obtaining a reasonable 
constitution, and an actual government of two houses, and that the epoch 
only of the establishment of a just and constitutional system under the 
management of a minister from the centre gauche is thrown back some 
years. It is hard to expect any justice or impartiality in the adminis- 
tration of justice before the year 1840. Positive liberty cannot appear 
till about 1860. This delay is due to the great school of moral depravity 
kept by Napoleon, from 1802 to 1814. If happily Napoleon had been 
killed after the battle of Austerlitz, we might have been really free by 
the year 1830. 

The melancholy certainty of the truth of the opinions I have just 
hastily pointed out has turned all the men of talent to literary occupa 
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tion, and take their politics with them. Immediately on entering 
within — of literature, they find all the ideas which suited well 
enough the society, such as it was in 1786, still in force. The old 
receipts for creating literary beauties which please no longer will not 
do, and they determine to overturn them all together. 

Between this and the end of the next two or three years, all the old 
literary absurdities are goiag to perish in a general Saint Bartholomew. 
The revolution is about to produce its effect upon literature. The 
immense success of the Histoire de Napoleon et de la Grande Armée 
pendant [Année 1812, by General Count Philippe de Ségur, is a mortal 
blow to the ancient literary notions. Such works throw the ancient 
glories of French literature totally into the shade. The historians of 
antiquity alone lose nothing by the comparison. Literature is on the 
point of a total change and revival under our eyes, by the men who, like 
M. de Ségur, are only writers because their political functions have 
abandoned them. Such also are M. Daru, the author of / Histoire 
de Venise; M. de Barante, a préfet under Napoleon, who is publish- 
ing ? Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne ; M. Fain, Secretary of the Cabinet 
de [ Empereur, to whom we are indebted for two historical morceauz, 
entitled, Manuscrit de 1814, and Manuscrit de 1813. The only writer, 
merely a man of letters, who has had distinguished success, is M. Mignet, 
whose History of the French Revolution in two small volumes, is 
a chef d’ceuvre, superior to every thing that has appeared for 50 years. 
In spite of the assurances which it is the fashion here to make, that 
Mignet’s book differs entirely from the style of history which is popular 
in England, I cannot but believe that the Histoire de la Revolution will 
be translated into English. It will mightily surprise the good people of 
England who have never understood the epoch de la terreur, the greatest 
political phenomenon that Europe has witnessed for 600 years. M. Mignet 
is preparing a third edition of his book. In about two or three hundred 
phrases he has sacrificed clearness to brevity ; this obscurity he will clear 
away as well as some vague expressions which disfigure the commence- 
ment of the first volume. The government here has been grievously 
angry at seeing such a work penetrating into all classes of society, at 
a moment when they are going to grant a thousand million of francs 
to the emigrants, and restore in part the Etat Civil of the clergy.* The 
Treasury journals have received an order never to allude to it. On 
the other hand, this admirable work has excited the envy of all the 
Liberal Journalists, who are themselves young litterateurs. It has never 
been puffed; 2500 copies have been sold almost exclusively in Paris, 
The provinces, which come in for all the evils in France, and are in 
intellectual cultivation 20 years behind Paris, seeing no notices of 





| * The clergy of France are claiming to baptize, marry, and bury as before the Revolu. 
tion. The great body of the French nation are alive to the consequences of such a 
measure, and judge it a most pernicious usurpation of the functions of the inayors, 
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M. Mignet and his book in the journals (for the newspapers are the 
reviews of France), know nothing of either of them. I have spoken of 
this book, which has been published now six months, somewhat at length, 
because it is essential that it should be read in England, a country which 
has been poisoned by the absurdities of the Considerations sur la Revo- 
lution of Madame de Stael. The effect which this rhapsody has had on 
the English public proves how far the force of puffing can go in your 
eountry. Madame de Stael’s book has given birth to a refutation by 
M. Bailleul, formerly a deputy, and the personal enemy of Robespierre. 
M. Bailleul’s work is tedious, but filled with remarkably true observations 
on France in 1793, which had never been hitherto made. I shall only 
here just record M. de Segur’s work, and those of M. Fain, for you 
certainly: should dedicate some entire articles to books of such import- 
ance. The friends of M. Philippe de Segur hope that he will correct in 
the second edition of his work a good many perplexed and metaphysical 
phrases which occur. All the French writers at the present moment of 
real merit do so abominate the sonorous nonsense in fashion before the 
revolution, that they very naturally aim at writing @ la Salluste, and fall 
into the opposite sin of obscurity. This is, however, continually the case 
with MM. Mignet, and M. de Segur. 

I spoke to you a little while ago of the vagueness which is at this 
moment the damning sin of French literature. It is the fault of the best 
articles in the Constitutionnel ; the fear of St. Pelagie (the gaol where 
MM. Jouy and Jay wrote their Eremites en Prison) is the cause which 
the authors of them allege. Vagueness of style and vagueness of thought 
are the sad defects of a History of the French Revolution, by MM. 
Thiers, and Bodin, which has been again and again be-praised in the Con- 
stitutionnel, of which they are editors under the orders of M. Etienne. 
An unhappy abundance of. sonorous periods and sentences, ambitious of a 
piquant close, sadly disfigure the history of which I speak. Four volumes 
.of it have just appeared, and it will be completed in ten. This Lure 
phrasier reminds one of Talleyrand’s definition. “ The use of words,” 
said this veteran diplomatist, “< is to conceal thoughts.” MM. Guizot, 
and de Barante, are young Conseillers d’ Etat, dismissed by M. Villéle, and 
who are now making books. These gentlemen have retained in literature 
the name by which a political party was designated, which they 
attempted to form four years ago; they were, and are still called, Doc- 
trinaires. As MM. Guizot, de Barante, de Broglie, de Stael, invariably 
keep in view the securing a post in the rear, in case of a retreat, both in 
their speeches and pamphlets ; it is said that they have adopted M. de 
Talleyrand’s definition of words. This unlucky obscurité phrasiere 
disfigures a collection of Memoires sur f Histoire de France, published by 
M. Guizot, and his wife, who 12 or 15 years ago acquired a literary 
reputation, under the name of Madame Pauline de Meulan. M. Thiers 
has less reach of thought than M. Guizot, but his style is more lucid, 
and what makes me enterfain some hopes of M,. Thices is, that he is. yory 
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young, and the style of the two volumes which have just now appeared 
is more chaste, less bombastic, and less tedious than in the first two 
volumes which he published in 1823. 

There are, at this moment, two ways of acquiring a knowledge 
of the French Revolution. The first, which I recommend to those 
who do not wish to read more than twelve volumes on the subject, 
is to take the works of MM. Mignet and Thiers. The other method 
is to make use of M. Mignet's book as a kind of General Map of the 
whole country; and then the circumstantial Memoires, published. 
from the manuscripts of Madame Roland, Madame Campan, MM. Thi- 
baudeau, Marquis de Ferriere, Bertrand de Moleville, Dumourier, de 
Choiseul, de Vauban will supply the place of particular maps and charts 
on a large seale. This is the only method by which to obtain a true idea 
of the revolution which in England is less understood than any where 
else, thanks to the romanesque ideas of Burke and Madame de Stael ! 
Every man of candour and good sense will feel the truth of what I say 
in reading the Memoires de Thibaudeau, the two first volumes of which 
appeared six months ago, and which have caused the persecution of the 
author who is at Brussels. These will be quickly followed by four more 
volumes, much more interesting than the preceding ones, and which will 
prove to what an extent Napoleon played upon the credulity of his 
chamberlain, Las Cases. The Marquis de Ferriere is an Aristocrat, and 
aman of honour, who unwittingly proves the truth of all the charges of 
treachery and duplicity which the Memoires of Madame Roland allege 
against Louis XVI. and, above all, the Comte d’Artois, now Charles X. 
The Memoirs and History published by M. Bertrand de Moleville, 
who died only in 1819, represent this old minister of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. incessantly advising the king to perjury. The Biogra- 
phie des Contemporains, published by the bookseller Michaud, who 
under Napoleon was, along with MM. Royer-Collart, l’Abbe Montes- 
quiau, Bequey, Fiévée, &e. the spy of the Bourbons, contains a great 
number of articles drawn up by the individuals whose names they bear. 
These Memoirs disclose a multitude of attempts of the royalist party, 
which Burke, Chateaubriant, and other phraseologists have constantly 
denied. Many of the Memoires which I am pointing out to the lover 
of history who wishes to dedicate six months to the French Revolution, 
are horribly tedious, as for instance, the Memoires de Gohier, president — 
of the directions on the 18th of Brumaire (Nov. 1799), but the greater 
part of them are exceedingly amusing. M. de Talleyrand, who is now 
70, has written 10 volumes of Memoirs which must appear before long. 
The ex-bishop of Autun has drawn a most admirable picture of the Court 
of Louis XVI. from 1775 to 1789, and of the society of this period. 
M. de Talleyrand, stimulated by some sketches in the Memoires de 
Lauzun, and in the Memoires de Bezenval (4 vols.) has had.the first. 
four volumes read by some of the old Peers of France, his contem- 
poraries. They are as amusing as Gil Blas. I shall be able to send you 
the Portrait of M. de Choiseul, by M. l Eveque d’ Autun. 
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I reckon upon talking to you about the theatres, but not with the 
detail of the celebrated man whose name I have put at the head of these 
letters; not certainly because I entertain the absurd presumption of 
intending to continue him, but simply to indicate the model which I have 
adopted. ' 

The Theatres Royal at Paris are a very expensive item—some in the 
budget of the Minister of the Interior—the others in the Civil List. 
They are under the direction of the First Gentlemen of the King’s 
Chamber, who are four in number. These places, before the Revolution, 
were the most honourable in France. The gentlemen who at present 
occupy them are very polished—indeed amiable men in a drawing-room, 
but in the management of business distinguished by: excessive folly. 
Their reputation for absurdity has, of late, been totally eclipsed by that 
which M. Sosthenes de Rochefoucauld, Aid-de-Camp of the King, who 
has the direction of the opera, has made for himself. M. Sosthenes 
printed a programme, announcing that he would give a prize of 4000 
francs to the author who would write the most moral, religious, and 
monarchical opera. Every line of this advertisement contained an absur- 
dity. It is rather too much for a man who lives in a double adultery 
with Madame du Cayla to preach morality to the Opera girls, which is 
his favourite employment. At the same time, he is running t 
with Madame du Cayla the five or six millions which Louis XVIII. paid 
to that lady as the price of her complaisance, and has a very pretty wife 
whom he neglects. The King used to be very jealous of him. He is 
a disciple of the Jesuits, from whom he probably learns both the morals 
he preaches and those he practises. It is by M. Sosthenes that we laugh in 
Paris. A malicious little journal, the Diable Boiteux, has undertaken to 
make fun of him every morning, and reports the sottise of the preceding 
evening. The Duke de Maillé, and the King, are subscribers of the 
Diable. The Journal, secing itself supported, has been delicious for the 
last eight days. Sosthenes, finding that he was attacked at court, 

thought proper to justify himself. Madame la Duchesse de gave 

a rout on the 6th of December; he went there, and placing himself 
with his back to the fire, began to talk—not to any one in particular, 

but to the whole room. “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ they accuse me of 

want of talent—I have what God has given me, and I should not wish 
to change it for the genius of M. Chateaubriant.” Everybody began 
to listen, and there was a dead silence ; Sosthenes went on and spoke 
extremely well. After justifying himself on the score of talent, he 
passed on to manners. ‘“ I am accused,” said he, “ of having bad 
manners. Where can I have copied bad manners? What bad manners 
have I seen? I am born of a family which has always kept good com- 
pany—TI have never seen any but good company—TI have a very mild 
disposition. They accuse me too of want of education—here, Gentle- 
men, the injustice is manifest—I have gone through a regular course of 
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instruction—I know Latin—I do not mean to say that J know Latin as 
well as Homer.” Nothing can paint the burst of laughter that here 
escaped from the whole party ; and the laugh was the more violent, 
because, up to that moment, Sosthenes had really spoken very well. 
Every day we have a similar trait. Last Thursday, at St. Genevieve, 
Sosthenes, who was in company with Madame du Cayla, had himself 
espbcially prayed for. In one word, Sosthenes is the happiness of Paris, 
and is more talked about even than the Indemnité des Emigrés, or f Etat 
Civil du Clergé. , 

But to return to the theatres—those managed by the four gentlemen of 
the Chamber, and by M. Sosthenes, cost 500,000 francs per annum, and 
are exceedingly ill conducted. All imitation of nature and of society, 
such as it actually is at present at Paris, is forbidden at the Theatre 
Francais, and at the Odéon. The Theatre Frangais only exists by 
Talma and, more especially, by Mademoiselle Mars, very superior to 
Talma. The public are never tired of going to see the excellent portraits 
of the manners of the last age; and the tragedies of the more striking 
kind of Racine and Voltaire, represented by Talma and Mademoiselle 
Mars. Unhappily, Mademoiselle Mars is 50, and Talma 60; and 
jealousy on their part, has constantly prevented the appearance of actors 
who had, or promised to have, talent—every body has been removed who 
was in the least likely to rival them, or throw them into the shade. 
Society is so excessively tiresome in France, and conversation is so 
shackled, that all the theatres of Paris are full every night. The 
Odéon, which has been open for two years, on the south side of the 
river, has increased the business of that quarter by 20 millions of francs 
per annum. 

The comedy which represents society a little such as it is, and such as 
the interested prudery of the despot Napoleon has made it, is only to be 
seen at this moment at the Gymnase and the Variétés. Le.Ci-devant 
Jeune Homme is a comedy imitated, with all possible spirit, from the 
Clandestine Marriage of Garrick. But in consequence of the 
ment of the French Theatre, and the excessive stupidity of the 
men of the King’s Chamber, for ten years this theatre has produced 
nothing which at all resembles society as it now is, but this Ci-devant 
Jeune Homme. The Gymnase, or Theatre de Madame (Duchess of 
Berry), is the only place for studying the actual comedy. Three causes 
prevent ‘rue comedy from appearing elsewhere ; the dramatic censorship, 
the folly of the King’s Gentlemen, and the pedantic taste of the public. 


For this reason MM. de Lauriston and Corbiere, a couple of very 


powerful and very silly people, have been striving their utmost to anni- 
hilate the Gymnase. I advise you to read La Somnabule; Le Nouveau 
Pourceaugnac; Michel et Christine; L'Heritiere; La Mansarde des 
Artistes ; Julien, ou 25 Ans d'entre Acte. 1 was on the point of saying a 


word. or two of each, when I recollected that you. have probably 
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seen and enjoyed them at the theatre in Tottenham Court Road. One 
word I will say. on Coraly, ou la Danseuse, the last chef d’ceuvre of 
M. Scribe. This young man has written, either alone, or in conjunction 
with others, 100 pieces of one act ; the copy-rights of which are annually 
worth to him 25,000 francs. If he had written a piece in five acts for 
the Theatre Francais, he must have waited six years for its performance ; 
the police would have weakened all the most striking situations ; 
diluted all the best expressions; and when played it would have 
brought him in 5000 or 6000 francs: to say nothing of all the meanness 
he must have been guilty of towards M. le Premier Gentilhomme de la 
Chambre du Roi. : 3 

Coraly, a dancer, is courted by an English lord, and also by the 
brother of the Countess Charlotte. This brother has a friend, called 
Rolland, as bashful as Marlow, in She Stoops to Conquer ; this brother 
in on the point of marrying Coraly ; the Countess Charlotte has but one 
means of saving him; she disguises herself as a lady’s maid, and enters 
the service of the dancer Coraly ; she learns, in confidence, the folly her 
brother is on the point/of committing: - but she encounters Rolland, who 
is in an ecstasy to finda waiting maid so like the woman he adores, but 
whom he dares not tell so for the world. He paints to her the violence 
of his attachment to the Countess ; the Countess, in alarm, leaves the house 
of Coraly. A little while after, having resumed her own attire, she meets 
with Rolland, and begs of him to inform her how she may save her brother. 
This gives occasion to a delicious scene, which is run after by all Paris, 
and has made the comedy have a success like that of one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels. Rolland says to the Countess: Coraly loves your brother, 
but she would not marry him but that it is thought you will, on his 
marriage, make this brother, whom you love so much, a present of a 
million francs ; Coraly knows-your writing ; write, Madame, the letter I 
will dictate :—“ My friend, I learn that you have ruined yourself by 
speculating in the funds. I offer you my hand and all my fortune.” The 
public are not to be satiated wjth seeing the bashful lover, very well 
played by Gonthier, dictate to the woman he adores a declaration of love 
to himself. This letter produces its effect on Coraly, who can no longer 
expect any thing from her lover’s sister, and she sets off to London with 
the Englishman. There is in this charming comedy the part of a dancer, 
handsome and silly, admirably played by Clausel. 

This piece is full of action and incident. It is by this that the new 
French theatre is distinguished from the old dramas of the time of 
Louis XIV., which abound in long and witty speeches, with little action 
and less incident. We are approaching the English theatre. There is 
much action in a tragedy by M. Lebrun, called Le Cid) d’ Andalousie, 
which is going to be played at the Theatre Francais, by Talma and 
Mdlle. Mars. The King in. this piere, founded upon an historical fact 
of the 12th century,is. beaten in, the dark with a stick by the Cid. 
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M. le Premier Gentilhomme de la Chambre du Roi declares that he will 
not suffer a king to be caned upon the stage. M. Le Brun has been 
soliciting the Gentleman of the Chamber for a year, and at last he con- 
sents that the King of Andalusia shaH receive several blows from the 
flat side of a sword. M. Le Brun then carries his piece to the Dramatic 
Censor, who, determining not to be behind hand with the Gentleman of 
the Chamber in loyalty, declares that a king ought never to be struck 
by the flat part of a sword. He insists that the Cid, on seeing the 
King, shall simply clap his hand on the hilt of his sword. This action 
is to excite the vengeance of the King, and to be the source of all the 
woes of the piece. You see to what an extremity the dramatic art is 
reduced in France. The Gymnase, having no Gentilhomme to conduct 
it, and not receiving 300,000 from the King, has a little more liberty, 
and is crammed to suffocation every night. 

I shall be able to give you some account of eight or ten new books, 
which I put off to my next letter. My aim in this first has been to 
mention to you most of the literary men of any talent, and to point out 
the two factions of our literature ; the faction of Jouy, Etienne, and Co. 
and that of the followers of Kant and of Cousin. 

P. N. D. G. 
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ON THLEUS, THE SON OF ULIA8, 


4 CONQUEROR IN WRESTLING. 


For the city, where, of old, 

Danaus his seat did hold, 

With his fifty daughters fair, 

Throned each in gorgeous chair, 

Argos, Juno’s holy fane, 5 
Graces! hymn the choral strain. 

A million virtues here, from deeds of praise, 

Dart their intermingling rays. 

Long it were to tell the might 

Of Perseus in the Gorgon fight : 10 
Many a town, beside the Nile, 

Built Epaphus, of stately pile : 

Nor she, the single sword concealing, 

When Death his work around was dealing, 
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Hypermnestra less shall claim 15 
A guerdon for her noble name. 
The blue-eyed Maid of the golden hair 
Gave, Diomed! to thee, 
Bliss and immortality 
Amid the gods to share : 20 
While earth, in Thebes, for Oileus’ prophet son, 
Split by Jove’s hot thunderstone, 
Closed upon a cloud of war. 
And many a lovely-tressed dame 
Here is blazon’d. Jove, that came 25 
To Danae and Alcmena, knew 
The fair memorial true. 
Jove, for Adrastus’ sire and Lynceus’, join’d 
The fruit of wisdom to an upright mind. 
Amphitryon’s spear he nurst ; 30 
And though, in weal before all beings first, 
Partook with him his mighty generation : 
For wken, in brazen armour, he was quelling 
Teleboa’s hardy nation, 
The monarch of the gods into his dwelling 35 
Came, like to him in form and face, 
Bearing the dreadless seed of Hercules, 
He, whose still-blooming bride, 
By her great mother’s side, 
Thorough the ’Olympian hall doth pace, 40 
Most beautiful of goddesses. 
But ’twere a vain endeavour, 
O Argos, to declare 
Have fallen to thy share: 45 
And bards suspend the tale through fear _ 
Lest mortals turn a sated ear. 
Yet the well-strung lyre awake, 
And thought of our brave champion take. 
The steely contest summoneth along  ~50 
The people’s gathering throng 
To Juno’s sacrifice 
And judgment of the prize, 
Where in triumph, Ulias’ son, 
Thieus, twice hath won 55 
Of labours well endur’d a sweet oblivion. 
In Pytho, his, the victor’s meed ; — 
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And for his brow decreed 

At Isthmus, and on Neméa’s strand 60 
He hath, from Fortune’s hand, 

The goodly chaplet ta’en ; 

Bidding for him the Muses toil, 

Thrice, where the gates of Ocean stand ; 

And thrice upon the hallow’d soil, 65 
Adrastus’ fair domain. 

O Jove, there dwells, within his breast, 

A vow by silent lips represt. 

The sum of all our doings is in thee. 

Of daring spirit tried, 70 
His prayer he doth not hide, 

Shrinking from peril. This a god may see ; 

And all beside, that aim 

At sovereign conquest in the listed fields ; 

Whereof each other yields 75 
To Pisa and Alcides’ game. 

Twice, but with distance due between, 

For him did Athens’ walls repeat, 

At solemn rites, the anthem sweet ; 

When in earth aneal’d with flame 80 
And vases quaintly wrought 

With varied sculpture sheen, 

To Juno’s valiant people brought, 

The fruit of olive, came. 


Thieus, your maternal line, 85 
Alike the frequent honour traces, 
Won with the aid of willing graces, 
And Leda’s twin-born sons divine. 
Might I, amidst my kindred, claim 
Thrasyclus and Antias’ name, 90 
Through Argos’ streets I forth would fare, 
Nor veil mine eyes from any there. 


How often victory’s radiant flowers 
Bloom’d around the Proetian towers ! 
In Corinth, and Cleone’s grove, 95 
Four times was the garland wove. 
Silver bowls from Sicyon, 
Sparkling, on their table shone. 
From Pellene’s loom the vest 
Floated o’er their ample breast. 100 
Who shall tell the vast amount 
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Of their brazen spoils? or count 

The trophies, that before them lay, 

From Clitor, and from Tegea, 

And the Achain cities high, 105 
And that hill, Jove’s altar nigh, 

Dark Lyceus: gifts decreed 

For puissant arm or foot of speed? 


Nor wonder that in them innate 
The champion’s mighty power should be, 110 
Since Pollux erst and Castor sate, 
Dear guests, O Pamphaes, with thee. 
For they by equal lot preside, 
With Hermes and Alcmena’s son, 
In Sparta’s meadows green and wide, 115 
Where the blooming prize is won ; 
Still as with wakeful eye they shine, 
Making the just their special care ; 
For nought more marks a race divine 
Than that they always faithful are. 120 


Their days with mutual interchange are spent, 
One with Father Jove on high, 
And one within earth’s caverns pent, 
In the glens of Therapne. | 
Such their equal doom dispensed ; 125 
And this the life that Pollux chose 
Rather than a god to be 
And dwell in heav’n perpetually, 
When Castor fell by blows 
Of Idas’ javelin, for his herd incensed. 130 
As from Taygétus around he spied, 
Lynceus, of mortals, keenest-eyed, 
Had séen them ambush’d in a hollow oak. 
On speedy foot forthwith they ran, 
And swift their deed of blood began, 135 
Those sons of Aphareus ; on whom 
Jove signal vengeance took. 
For, after them, flew Leda’s son ; 
And they, beside their father’s tomb, 
Stood to bide his coming on. 140 


Snatching thence a carved stone, 
The scutcheon of the dead, 
They, at the breast of Pollux level’d it : 
But him they did not bruise, 
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Nor forced a step retreat. 145 
Then rushing on with violent spear, 

In Lynceus’ sides he drove 

The steely point ; while Jove, 

On Idas, thunder dire 

Flash’d, in whose smould’ring fire, 150 
Deserted and alone, both perish’d there. 

So ill are like to fare : 

Who levy war against their better’s head. 


Back to his brother, Pollux strode in haste, 
Whom not yet dead he found, 15 
But stretch’d upon the ground, 

With short breath, shudd’ring, all aghast, 

And dewing his warm tears with many a groan, 
Aloud he made his moan. 

« Oh Father Jove! what end 160 
Shall to this anguish be ? 

Command death too for me 

With him, O King! Honour no more is left 

To one of friends bereft ; 

And few of mortals faithful are to lend 165 
Their succour in calamity.” 

He ended ; and before him stood 

The Almighty Sire, and thus 

Was heard in answering voice: 

« Thou art my son: but him of mortal brood, 170 
Engender'd after thee, 

Thy mother to her husband bare. 

But come: of these things yet I give thee choice. 

If thou the doom of death 

And hated age would’st flee, 175 
And in Olympus would’st abide with us, 

And Pallas and stern Mars of ebon spear 

This henceforth is thy lot. 

But for thy brother if thou still dost fight, 

And art resolved of all | 180 
T’ allow him equal share, 

Then under earth, o’erwhelm’d, 

Thou half thy days must breathe, 

And half in heav'n amidst our golden hall.” 

Such were the words: and he 185 
In counsel waver’d not, 

But straight unclosed the sight, 

And then the voice of Castor brazen-helm’d. 


Qn 
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_ "PHE FRENCH COOK.* 


Louis EvstacnEe Unk, ci-devant cook to Louis XVI, has added to our 
stores of knowledge a most erudite and philosophical work on the science 
which he professes. This learned treatise commences with a Preface, in 
which the author modestly sets forth his qualifications for the office of 
instructing the world in so profound a mystery as cookery ; and in which 
he also, by some judicious observations, prepares our minds to respect the 
characters of cooks, and to consider, with becoming seriousness, the im- 
portant business of the kitchen. M. Louis Eustache Ude, it appears, 
has had thirty years’ experience, with a patronage and encouragement 
which have enabled him to succeed in all his undertakings—how few 
great men can say so much!—not a sauce or a soup has miscarried. 
Diligence, studious application, and no small share of intellect; together 
with the strictest sobriety and-punctuality, are the rare qualities which 
he declares necessary to the perfection of. the.culinary character ; and 
our author does not hesitate to affirm, that the nobleman who has in his 
service “ a'thorough good-cook, ought to be as proud of the acquisition 
as of possessing in his gallery a genuine production of Rubens, Raphael, 
or Titian.” The Preface, which is a PEP: EER composition, com- 
mences with this impressive passage :—— 

Upwards of thirty years’ practice and assiduous study of my profession, have 
undoubtedly given me a thorough knowledge of it; and it must be conceded, that to 
conquer all the difficulties attached to it, is not a trifling task. The patronage and 
encouragement I received in this country, at the hands of one of the best masters man 
ever served, co-operating with my experience, enabled me to succeed in all my under- 
takings; and my gratitude can cease only with my existence. 

Many professional men have written on this subject; but very few of them have 
possessed at once the theory and practice of the art. I must own, that my severity 
towards my apprentices, and my unremitting care in keeping the inferiors who attended 
me, in a state of constant assiduity in what concerned the cleanliness of the kitchen as 
well as of the larder, has been of the utmost advantage to myself as well as to them : 
I have the satifactory reward of seeing all my pupils held in the highest estimation by 
persons of the greatest distinction. 

I shall in this editions as I did in the former, say, that Cookery is an art appreciated 
by only a very few individuals, and which requires, in addition to a most diligent and stu- 
dious application, no small share of intellect, and the strictest sobriety and punctuality : 
without the latter, the very best Cook is unavoidably deficient in the delicacies of his 
profession : there are cooks, and cooks, as there are painters, and painters : the diffi- 
culty lies in finding the perfect one ; and I dare assert, that the nobleman who has in 
his service a thorough good one, ought to be as proud of the acquisition; as of possessing 
in his gallery a genuine production of the pencil of Rubens, Raphael, or Titian.” 
(P. v.. vi.) 

Several noblemen and ladies of. distinction having objected to the pro- 
fessor that his book contained too many French terms, he tells us that he - 
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has rewarded their goodness and liberality towards him by giving for 
their especial edification translations of such words as were translatable. 
This fact shows too clearly how lamentably the educations of our great 
people are neglected. The aristocracy, according to this excellent autho- 
rity, cannot muster F rench enough for a cookery book ! 

As several noblemen and ladies of distinction have remarked to me, that my book 
contained too many French terms, I have endeavoured in this edition to meet their 
goodness and liberality towards me, by giving translations of such names as were 
translatable. But I must still observe, as I did in the preceding editions, that Cookery, 
like fortification, music, dancing, and many other arts, being of foreign origin, its 
nomenclature is, like theirs, in the language of the people who first cultivated it ; and 
hence the impossibility of transferring by an equivalent, many terms into English, so as 
to convey any intelligable meaning. (P. vi.) 

In the next page we find this proposition, which sparkles with the 
brilliancy of truth—“< The futile search after novelty in cookery, is 
the running after the philosopher’s stone. Every thing is equally good 
when done in perfection.” The poet says— 

“ True wit is nature to advantage dress’d, 
“ What oft was thought but ne’er so well express’d.” 


And thus it is with good dishes, which are viands “ to advantage 
dress'd” after approved but ancient receipts. 

We now come to the author’s “ Advice to Cooks,” in which he takes 
occasion to insist on the intellectual qualities which members of the pro- 
fession ought to possess, and also expatiates at some length on the morals 
of cookery. 

“ The theory of the kitchen appears trifling,” says he, “ but its prac- 
tice is extensive: many persons talk of it, and yet know nothing of it 
beyond mutton-chops and beef-steaks, or bubble and squeak.”—The 
Goths! “ Many writers have exercised their pen upon the subject, and 
yet know little about it: for instance, the Almanach des Gourmands, 
la Gastronomie, a poem on the subject’of cookery, without treating of it ; 
both excellent works to read after dinner, but giving no previous advice 
how to make it properly.””—-There is a critical nicety in this distinction 
which does honour to the acumen of the learned writer. In another 
place he observes thus on the culinary character :—* I trust that I shall 
not be accused of vanity, for seeking to enforce good precepts, as well as 
for giving good examples. Cookery is an art which requires a great deal 
of time, intelligence, and activity, to be acquired in its perfection. Every 
man ts not born with the qualifications necessary to constitute a good cook.” 
This is a profound remark—ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius. Every 
English lord is born a legislator, but every man is not born a cook ; any 
body can make laws or administer them, but some portion of the mens 
divinior is necessary to making dishes, and administering sauces to our 
palates. The conduct of a nation may be entrusted to the meanest capa- 
cities, but it behoves us to be assured that we entrust the conduct of the 
kitchen to a man of approved ability and tried experience. Any son of 
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earth “ of dedimus possess’d” may whip, fine, and send his neigh- 
bour to jail, as he sits over his bottle, but we want men of sober 
habits and better stuff— 
quibus arte benigna 

Et meliore luto finxit precordia Titan, 
to compound soups and sauces, and send up good dinners. These are 
things which are not to be left to chance—the king may make magis- 
trates at random, but we must look to the qualification of the cook ; and, 
as Mr. Ude instructs us, inform ourselves concerning his ability, tempe- 
rance, patience, application, industry, and other virtues necessary to the 
culinary character. It matters little whether a fellow is sent to gaol by 
a wise discreet man, or an intemperate hasty blockhead, but an irascible 
cook in a moment of anger may dash too many grains of pepper in your 
soup, and in the confusion of his intellects spoil a good dish ! The Statute 
Book may be put into the hands of any numskull in the commission of 
the peace, and he will, with the aid of that great national receipt book 
of pains and penalties, broil and devil his neighbourhood, and put it in 
hot water, by a natural instinct as it were, and just as confidently as if he 
had been educated to know right from wrong ; but a man cannot take 
up the cookery book in this manner, and make fricasees and ragouts from 
the directions of its pages, without long experience and mature judg- 
ment. From the following passage it will also be perceived, that there 
are many virtues expected in a good cook which no one thinks of looking 
for in men in what are called the stations of higher trust : 

If you possess a thorough knowledge of your profession, or have the entire confidence 
of your employer, do not be so inconsiderately proud of it, as to treat any one with dis- 
dain, a practice too common among persons in place. Do not take any other advantage 
of your superiority, than to be serviceable to the utmost of your power; although you 
ought not to be regarded merely as a servant, yet forget not that you have still a duty 
to fulfil; you are obliged to serve at the precise hour, to anticipate all that can give 
pleasure to your employer; to have every thing ready which he has ordered, and what 
he frequently will forget to order; and to watch strictly over those in your department. 

If you confide any thing to persons under your controul, be careful always to have it 
done under your own eye; that you may be able to answer for the fault, if there is any. 
(P, xviii. xix.) 

What follows shortly after is still better and more honourable to 
the culinary character—bad company it appears is altogether proscribed 
to the good cook, as prejudicial to his reputation, and fatal to his ad- 
vancement in his profession. 

If you follow my precepts you will never have any ill luck: never be afraid of 
doing too much for your employer; the idle very seldom succeed: take great care of 
the company you keep ; a bad companionship is of the worst consequences to a man 
cook ; it makes him take the habit of going out frequently, and returning home again 
too late to attend to his business : these bad principles will be always highly prejudicial 
to a Cook, and will prevent him from attaining the perfection required. (P. xxiii. xxiv.) 

Such is the beau ideal of a good cook,—and so rare is the combination 
of excellencies essential to the character of this phoenix! Statesmen, 
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politicians, painters. and pocts, kings, lords, and commons, might be 
formed out of that refuse of mankind which is not convertible into an 
accomplished cuisinier. M. Louis Eustache Ude indeed eloquently ob- 


serves that— | 

Music, dancing, fencing, painting, and mechanics in general, possess professors under 
twenty years of age, whereas in the first line of cooking, pre-eminence never occurs 
under thirty. We see daily at concerts, and academies, young men and women who 
display the greatest abilities ; but in our line, nothing but the most consummate expe- 
rienee can elevate a man to the rank of Chief Professor. I must acknowledge,. that 
there are very few good Cooks, though there are many who call themselves so.. This 
disproportion of talent among them is the cause of the little respect in which they are 
held; if they were all provided with the necessary qualities, they would certainly be 
considered as artists. (P. xvii.) 

The professor Louis Eustache Ude complains, apparently with some 
show of reason, that the noble science of cookery labours under many 
disadvantages in this land of roast beef and plum pudding. “ Cooks. in 
this country,” he states, “ have not the opportunity of instructing their 
pupils that they have in France, except at the Royal Palace, where every 
thing is, and must be done in perfection, as neither hands nor expense are 
objects of consideration.” 

Here we cannot but take occasion to rejoice, that amidst this general 
neglect of cookery, there is one illustrious patron of cooks, and that the 
noble culinary art has found a temple in the Royal Palace. We may 
indeed exclaim, taking a slight liberty with the text of the poet— 

Et spes et ratio studiorum in Cesare tantim. 
Solus enim tristes hic tempestate Culinas 
Respexit 

We hope, however, that the passage we have quoted from M. Ude 

will escape the eye of Mr. Joseph Hume, who would be very likely to 
take the alarm at the statement that “ neither hands nor expense 
objects of consideration ”? in the Royal Kitchen, : 
But to return to the subject from which we have digressed. The pro- 
fessor complains of a national prejudice against French cookery, and 
shows very philosophically how a fatal taste for plain roast and boiled, 
acquired at school, obstructs the professional acquirements of a young 
and aspiring English cook. The John Bull cuisinier, it is alleged, pre- 
pares his made dishes, as a druggist compounds his medicines, without 
the least disposition to taste them; but, as the author profoundly ob- 
ng the man who does not like cookery himself can never be a good 
COOK — 


| The difficulties to be conquered are a national prejudice which exists against French 
Cookery ; and the circumstance of a young man coming to this employment from 
school, with his taste settled, and remaining a long time in a kitchen, before he will 
attempt to taste any thing that he has not been accustomed to; if he does not like 
Cookery himself, he never can be a good Cook. Cookery cannot be done like pharmacy ; 
the pharmacist is obliged to weigh every ingredient that he employs, as he does not like 
to taste it; the Cook, on the contrary, must taste often, as the reduction increases the 
flavour. It would be blind work indeed without tasting; the very best soups or 
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entrées in which you have omitted to put salt, are entirely without flavour : seasoning 
is in Cookery, what chords are in music; the best instrument, in the hand of the best 
professor, without its being in tune, is insipid. I shall recommend particularly to a 
Cook, to bestow great attention on the sauces; they are the soul of Cookery ; all other 
parts are indispensable, but this is considered the chief part of it. A great difficulty in 
cooking is the name of the dishes; Cooks seldom agree upon -this point: some names 
owe their origin either to the Cook who invented them, or to the first epicure who gives 
them a reputation. Cookery possesses few innovators; I have myself invented several 
dishes, but been rather shy in giving them my name, for fear of being accused of too 
much vanity. (M. Ude appears here to have lost sight of his brilliant proposition that, 
** the futile search after novelty in Cookery, is the running after the philosopher's stone.”’) 
I confess there are some ridiculous names; for instance, soup aun clair de lune, soup 
a la jambe de bois, la poularde en bas de soie, les pets de nonne, &c. &c. and many other 
naines still more ridiculous, which I omit to mention in my Treatise. (P. xxi. xxii.) 


Having said thus much of the culinary character, our author now 
proceeds to consider the morals of cookery. Cookery, says he, is the soul 
of every pleasure—how many marriages, he asks, have been the conse- 
quences of a dinner—how much good fortune the result of a good 
supper. But the professor must speak for himself, and it will be per- 
ceived that he indulges here in a decidedly spicy species of composition, 
and grows somewhat too warm and peppery with his theme. 


Why should we not be proud of our knowledge in Cookery? It is the soul of every 
pleasure, at all times, and to all ages. How many marriages have been the consequence 
of a meeting at dinner? How much good fortune has been the result of a good supper ? 
At what moment of our existence are we happier than at table? There hatred and 
animosity are lulled to sleep, and pleasure alone reigns. It is at table that an amiable 
lady or gentleman shines in sallies of wit, where they display the ease and graceful 
manners with which they perform the honours of the table. Here the Cook, by his 
skill and attention, anticipates their wishes, in the happiest selection of the best dishes 
and decorations ; .here.their, wants are satisfied, /icir minds and bodies invigorated, and 
themselves qualified for, the high delights of love, music, poetry, dancing, and other 
pleasures ; and is he whose talents have produced these happy effects, to rank no higher 
in the scale of man than a common servant? Yes, if you adopt and attend to the rules 
that I have laid down, the self-love of mankind will consent at last, that Cookery shall 
rank in the class of the sciences, and its professors deserve the name of artists. (P. 
XXili. ) 

Besides, the John Bull cooks, who will not taste the work of their own 
hands (a point of prudence), there are, according to our author, in this 
country, two formidable enemies to the culinary art—the ladies and the 
faculty. But good cookery, M. Ude eloquently argues, so far from 
operating injuriously to health, as the doctors pretend, has a direct ten- 
dency to preserve it, as “it protects the appetite from the disadvantageous 
monotony of plain food.” _ Having thus disposed of the cavils of the 
faculty, the professor goes on to consider the cause of the far more for- 
midable hostility of. the ladies, which he traces to their “not being in- 
troduced to their parents’ table “ill their palates have been completely 
benumbed by the strict diet observed in the nursery and boarding schools.” 
This defect in the education of our young: ladies, which the author has 


exposed with an accuracy of reasoning and a felicity of expression that 
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charm us, renders them insensible to the pleasures of his divine art 5 but 
nevertheless of so forgiving a turn is M. Louis Eustache Ude, that in the 
very next page but one he forgets the neglect of the fair, and takes some 
pains to improve them, not in cookery, but in their carriage, which he 
seems to find somewhat amiss, seeing that he exhorts the ladies not to 
walk “ with the grave and deliberate movements of a magistrate,” a sort of 
gait that will never give them an appetite for their dinners, which we all 
know is the great end and object of walks. 

We have given so considerable a space to these learned and philoso- 
phical theoretical discussions, that we have no room left for the practical 
part of M. Ude’s work, the study of which we strongly recommend not 
only to preliminary people and bon vivants, but more especially to that 
large class of vacant guests at dinner tables who, lacking discourse of 
reason, can talk of nothing but eating: a page or two learned by heart 
from a cookery book will make these barren folks shine, and give them 
at least an air of talking of what they understand. It must, however, be 
confessed, that M. Louis Eustache Ude has his vices, but they are the 
vices of a soaring spirit, and bear the stamp of genius. Like all other 
great men he pursues his object with a sublime indifference to the means, 
and wades through blood and slaughter to a dish with a non-chalance 
truly heroic. Let us observe, for example, how the savour of a matelotte 
of eels sanctifies the crime of burning eels alive.—It is thus with con- 
querors and cooks, that the splendour of the achievement steels the heart 
against the pleadings of humanity. 

EELS, 
No, L—Matelotte of Eels. 

Take one or twolive eels. Throw them into the fire. As they are twisting about 
on all sides, lay hold of them with a towel in your hand, and skin them from head to 
tail. This method is the best, as it is the means of drawing out all the oil, which is 
unpalatable. Cut the eels in pieces without ripping the belly; then run your knife 
into the hollow part, and turn it round to take out the entrails. Wash them well, that 


no blood may remain. Mark the pieces of eel in the same manner as you do the carp. 
The eel is longer in doing, but the process is the same. (P. 244.) 


To the infinite astonishment of M. Louis Eustache Ude, he finds that 
this receipt has subjected him to a charge of cruelty, which he repels by a 
train of reasoning which is invariably adopted by great men on such 


occasions :— 


Several gentlemen have accused me of cruelty, for recommending in my work that 
cels should be burnt alive. As my knowledge ia cookery is entirely devoted to the gra- 
tification of their taste, and the preservation of their health, I consider it my duty to 
attend to what is essential to both. The blue skin and the oil which remain when they 
are skinned, are highly indigestible. If any gentleman or lady should make the trial 
of both they will find that the burnt ones are much healthier ; but it is, after all, left 
to their choice whether to burn or skin. (P. 244.) 


| Thus we see that the professor burns eels for the good of mankind— 
just on the same principle that heroes desolate countries with fire and 
sword—and, after all, with much more indulgence for the prejudices of 
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narrow minds than is common with superior geniuses, he leaves any 
lady or gentleman at liberty to try the experiment, and then to burn or 
skin as may seem best to them. Would a priest of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, in “ the good old times,” have shown so tolerant a spirit? Let us 
imagine one of those holy fathers refuting the calumnies of philosophers 
in the same vein :— 

«Several philosophers have accused me of cruelty, for recommending 
in my work that heretics should be burnt alive. As my knowledge in 
divinity is entirely devoted to the promotion of true religion and the pre- 
servation of souls, I consider it my duty to attend to what is essential to 
both. The groans and heretical cries which they utter when they are 
stoned are highly indecorous. If any orthodox lady or gentleman should 
make the trial of both, they will find that the burnt ones are much holier ; 
but it is, after all, left to their choice to burn or stone.” 








ARIOSTO’S LAUREL. 


FROM HIS CAPITOLI AMOROSI. 


In that sweet season when ‘twas spring-time still, 
A laurel slip I set with careful hand, 
On a small plain half up an easy hill. 


Fortune smiled on it, the bright air was bland, 
The sun upon it shone benignly too, 
Both from the Indian and the Moorish strand. 


Refreshing streams with patient zeal I drew 
To where it stood, their grassy banks between, 
And brought to it the earth where first it grew. 


It faded not—its leaves a cheerful green 
Still wore; and to reward my care and toil, 
It took new root, and soon fresh buds were seen. | 


Nor nature strove my earnest hopes to foil, 


But breathed benignant on my rising tree, 
Which seem’d to flourish in a genial soil. 


Sweet, lonely, faithful bowers it made for me, 
Within whose shade I pour’d my plaints of love 
_ From my fond heart, while none could hear or see. 


Venus oft-times forsook her seat above, 
And Citherean fanes, where odours sweet 
Of gums and rich Sabean spices strove, 
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The rose-liuk’d Graces on this spot to meet ; 
And while the loves above them plied the wing, 
Danc’d round my laurel with unwearied feet. 


Thither Diana her bright nymphs would bring ; 
For she preferr’d my laurel to all those 
That in the woods of Erymanthus spring. 


Other fair deities its shadow chose 
To spend the sultry day in cool delight, 
Blessing the hand that placed it where it rose.— 


Whence came the early tempest thus to blight 
My tree so loved? and whence the pinching cold 
That cover’d it with snows untimely, white? 


Ah why did Heav’n its favouring smile withhold ?>— 
My laurel droop’d—its foliage green was reft, 
A bare bleak trunk it rose from barren mould ! 


Still one small branch with few pale leaves is left, 
And between hope and fear I still exist 
Lest even of that rude winter should make theft. 


Yet fear prevails—hope is well nigh dismiss’d, 
That icy frosts, not yet I fear me oer, 
This last and weakly spray can ne’er resist.— 


And are there none to teach me how, before 
The sickly root itself is quite decay'd, 
Its former vigorous life I may restore? 


Phoebus, by whom the heavenly signs are sway’d, 
By whom in Thessaly a laurel crown 
So oft was borne, now lend this tree thine aid! 


Vertumnus and Pomona both look down, 
Bacchus, Nymphs, Satires, Fawns, and Dryads fair, 
On this my tree, o’er which the seasons frown ! 


And all ye Deities that have in care 
The woods and forests, bend a favouring eye 
Towards my laurel !—I its fate must share ; 
Living I live with it, or dying die !* 


Ourec. 








* Some commentators, whose ingenuity often finds out “* meanings never meant,” 
have given this little poem a political and not a poetical application. It clearly has 
ents Ariosto experienced in his earlier service of the Muses. 


In re view it is twenty times more valuable, The translation is in the form of the 
original. 
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THE STREET COMPANION. 


THE STREET COMPANION; 


OR 


THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE 


AND 


THE OLD MAN’S COMFORT, 


IN THE 


CHOICE OF SHOES. 





Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 





BY THE REV. TOM. FOGGY DRIBBLE. 





PREFACE. 
From the beginning to the end of this paper I have never lost sight 
of what I consider to be the most material object to be gained from a 
publication of this nature ; namely, the imparting a moral feeling to the 
gratification arising from a taste in leather. Great Britain is the most 
wealthy, and, politically speaking, perhaps the most powerful kingdom 
upon earth. Considered in a domestic point of view, here are thousands 
of large and affluent families ; it follows of course that there is scarcely 
a young man who enters upon life without being able to furnish himself 
with shoes, Nay, most have an opportunity of gratifying their tastes 
and passions in the purchase of a great variety; and I am greatly 
deceived if experience does not prove, that much more than half the 
misery of the world arises either from ill-directed taste in the purchase 
of shoes, or from the entire want of them. The objects to be attained 
in such a pursuit are of a most important and substantial character. 
Religion, patriotism, public and_ private virtue, pure and fixed principles 
of taste, intellectual and corporeal refinement, all—all depend upon the 
the choice of shots, I forbear fortifying these remarks by the authori- 
ties of ancient and modern writers of acknowledged celebrity. From 
Crispin to Gifford and Bloomfield the stream of authorities is uniformly 
bright and strong ; and callous must be the toes, or hardened the feet, of 
that YouNG MAN upon whom such authorities make no impression.* 





* I shall not say more here by way of description of the contents of the following 
volume ; for it is a practice which forestalls the appetite of the reader. Inthe GOLDEN 
days of good Queen Bess, that Man-Queen, as I may not inaptly cognominate her, 
who knew the meaning of the word deather as well as any august sovereign that ever sat 
on the throne, with the exception of His Present Gracious Majesty, whose collection 
of shoes and boots is I understand unrivalled; in her days it. was customary to 
prefix an argument or abstract to most works of importance. In that delectable little 
volume, (him, who possesses it, I call neither an incurious nor an unhappy wearer 
ef shoes), entituled the History of the Gentle Craft ;+ BLACK LETTER: imprynted in 





t It will comfort the feet of our OLD MAN to give him the full title of _this Liber 
rarissimus. It is marked in the catalogue of that most respectable house (with whom I 
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Here let me be allowed to apologize for so frequently referring to or 
own works. In the first place it may be said, and justly, that the 





the yere of our Lorde, 1584, there is a very curious abstract. The pry tted 
reader is too singular and apposite to be omitted in this appropriate place. 





. Sap. and with whom 
Ie slau foment, oe sed tig ty cl dagen mutton of an 
I trust I shall v uently ; ; - : , 
enterprising Bibliopole. A wag might here interpose and a ati, Se Bo 
venison; I say again, Venn. Sar.), Messrs. Pain and Foss, ae hie at ne 
price of 15/. lis. Let my OLD MAN instantly ring his bell ; pr i: een f : 
sciatic envelopements, and autoschediastically hasten to the temple o -. . dovrnib 
let my heavy-mettled YounG MAN, if he wish to be thought wo y > g 
Spanish leather, instantly draw on a pair of HOBIES, and fly to that ~— oe — 
haiting his hook with a check for the sum ; or, what is better, supplying t . 0 ‘ ‘ 
foldings of his braccee with fifteen legitimate SOVEREIGNS ; let them both Urry, es 
one or the other should be Too LATE. But for the title; it is as follows :— The 
Delightful, Princely, and Entertaining History of the Gentile Craft; mem 
many matters of Delight very pleasant to read, shewing what famous men have been 
Shoemakers in old time, with their Worthy Deeds and Generous Humours. Also 
demonstrating why called the Sentie Craft ; and how the proverb first came, A 
Shoemaker’s son is a Prince born. To which is added the Merry Pranks of the Green 
King of St. Martin's, with the Shoemaker’s Glory: Being a merry Song in praise of 
Shoemakers, to be sung by them every ycar on the 25th of October, being Crispin's 
Rirth-Day!” It is with the fear of the rage of the Gentle Craft before my eyes, 
and in the utmost alarm lest I should have incurred the censure of the honourable 
deather Seller's Company, which has singled me out, unworthy as I am, to preside 
at the foot of their hospitable board, that I have conformed the spelling of this TITLE 
raGE to that of these degenerate days. True, that in the good ofd times the world 
spelt as shocmakers do now; but, alas! in order to tempt superficial readers, it is 
necessary to depart frém that venerable custom.} 


t It would be a mark of the most disgraceful want of penetration, if 1 were to omit a specimen of 
some of the verses which are prefixed to this exquisite gem of the OLDEN TIMES. They are worthy 
of the sublime genins of Mr. Milman (when shall we have another Fazio ?), or the more sprightly 
muse of Mr, Sotheby (why is the bard of Oberon silent?). 

Now cans’t thou fit me, shoemaker, at last ? 
My last will fit you, lady, never fear. 
My foot’s o’the fives; bring me the least thou hast, 
Now seldom } do Spanish Beather wear; 
But Turkey, very simple-soled, and white; 
A pair lasts me a month, J am so light. 
I do believe you; J did never see 
A finer foot than yours is, as I live. 
Madam, the house cannot ill-seated be 
That doth the guest so fair an entrance give. 

Will Miss M. Tree pardon the suggestion, that she ought, before she desert the stage (ah! fatal 
moment) to leave her last as a legacy to the GENTLE CRAFT. The curious observer will have 
detected the thousand little niceties about the feet of Mad. Vestris; Miss Chester's feet are also fine ; 
so are these of Mesdames Foote, Kelly, Chatterly, Love; and indeed so are all those of the principal and 
favorite actresses who now tread the stage. It would be invidious if I were not likewise to observe, 
that the feet of the principal actors are also remarkably fine; e.g. Mr. C. Kemble’s and Mr. Young’s 
in particular, Mr. Kean certainly wears vulgar SHOES ; who makes them ? Certainly not the tasteful 
hands of C. Stubbs, 123, Old Bond Street. Will Mr. Macready pardon me if I observe that, like many 
other men of great genius, there is something of the CLUB § in his foot. Let him repair to that 
gentle but scientific carver in leather, who, hard by the residence of our beloved Monarch, plies the 
mysteries of the BLACK ART, and by certain WMagic powers transforms the most unmeaning 
piece of kid, chamois, or goat, into the mostdeligate and sweetly-shaped SHOE.—Yes, reader, a SHOE 


oe would not disgrace the foot of the Apollo, or, what is more, the leg of the first GENTLEMAN 
o rope. 








t Let me not pass this occasion of noticin that excellent CLUB of lit men, called the 
ATHEN UM, formed under the patron of M -C ° ‘adapted : 
purpose; which is to show which tera 1 ‘in gurvem ocd hE ol 


answer its 
ry men live in garrets and which do not; for it follows syllo- 
Kistically, as the member for Oxford has it, that he who will f 

nt another place (the Univenie een ite ~ ‘© will pay twice as much for his dinner here as 


t » and 
Cousequently he can have none but distinguis men. Se ee 
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works are mine, and I have a right to do what J like with them: in the 
second place, I beg to observe, I know no other works so well, and that 
I refer to them with much greater ease than I could to any other. 
Again: there are few others written on the same subject, and none 
others so good. Again: if the reader buys one of my books, why should 
he not buy them all? they are all equally coop. Again: I have been 
a loser by some of my books, at least I say so, for which reason, among 
fifty others equally as good, I beg leave to inform the world that I have 
also written Hypodemania ; or the history of the passion of shoe-buying : 
the Scytotomical Decameron ; or ten joyous days in a shoe warehouse: 
Suirina Hobeana ; or the description of that magnificent collection of 
boots and shoes in the possession of my old friend and patron, Mr. Hoby. 
The Soleary System, or the Ars Calcearia, is a work now in the press. 
I have thought proper likewise to make frequent references to this 
I may fairly say able work, becatisé, though my readers have not an 
opportunity of consulting it at present, it may be subscribed for at 
any of the old (gather shops in London. 

It now only remains for me to exercise the agreeable task of acknow- 
ledging obligations received ; all collections have been made accessible to 
me ; every foot in this vast metropolis has been extended to me; not a 
house or shop the doors of which have not flown open tome. The 
Rev. Dr. Purr Buss, of the Bodleian Library, has enabled me to 
enrich these pages with the description of a curious old slipper, said to 
have been worn by Jane Shore. For the unwearied sérvices of 
Tuomas Amyor, Esq., who has made numerous memoranda of the 
many remarkable shoes and boots which he has observed, I am deeply 
grateful. He is a brother Fellmongetr, My acknowledgments are due 
to Charles Kemble, Esq., who admitted me to a sight of the vast 
treasures of sHOoEs of all sizes, and shapes, and ages, in the PROPERTY 
room of Covent Garden. I shall not, while I have a sole to my foot, 
forget the extatic delight with which I first saw a sandal, the genuine 
Pedilon of Homer, now in the possession of Francis Douceg, Esq.* 
William Gifford, Esq. also gave me some curious inforination concerning 
his ancient Last or modulus of antiquity. The glorious conqueror at 
Waterloo has also deigned to exhibit to me (it was in his own dressing- 





reader, you that vouchsafe to cast courteous looks into this work, expect not to find 
any matter of sound value curiously penn’d with prick’d words or choice phrazes, but 
a flowing and plain discourse, best fitting matters of merriment, seeing we have no 
occasion to talk of courtiers and scholars. I tell you, among shoemakers is some 
diversion, as you will see by the mad merry pranks played by the Green King of 
St. Martin’s. If that will not suffice, you may, in meeting with Anthony Now-Now, 
have such a fit of mirth with his Firking-Fiddle that shall be a great cause to expel 
melancholy. And so I leave you.” - 





* Mr. Heber also has a great many old sHoEs; indeed, he has so many that he 
does not know where to find them when he wants them, which, however, he never does. 
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room ; awful moment!) the first specimen of that admirable invention, 
which is due to his Grace’s ingenuity, the high or top shoe ; commonly 
called the Wellington boot. The classical nature of his Grace’s mind 5 
as apparent in this circumstance, as in his victories. The Wellington 
boot, re-invented by the hero of Waterloo, was a favourite winter shoe of 
the Roman rustic ; and Juvenal’s words are as applicable to the nineteenth 
century as to the first: Quem non pudet alto Per glaciem PERONE lfegi. 

The pero, or Wellington boot, is likewise mentioned by Virgil. - For 
this curious fact I am indebted to Honor1o, who, while my ink is yet 
wet, writes tome from Edmonton that he is about to cast off his calopodia, 
or country shoes, and visit town, where he must again assume the PERO ; 
for, as he observes, the streets of London are generally muddy about 
this time of the year, and by no means so pleasant as the scenery of his 
lawn, in the front of his Shoery. The learned Honorto adds, that. the 
great Duke should be agnominated Peronatus ; or, as the French have 
it, Le Peyronet. 

In the last place something like an acknowledgment is due to those 
respectable PepiLoroLEes by whose bills I have been enabled to fix 
something like a price to the numerous articles recorded in these pages. 
I shall not say much of them here ; they will find themselves be-praised 
in the body of the work ; and not only they, but their foremen, their 
cutters-out, their closers, clampers, and their journeymen in general ; 
and all those who supply them with LEATHER ; all those likewise, who 
TAN, and those too who deal in hides, even the binders, and those who 
make the TIE or string. I have not forgotten any one. The Company 
of Skinners and FeELumMonGERs, and the Company of Leather Sellers, 
have, by their liberality, earned my eternal gratitude, which, likewise, is 
expressed in the body of the work ; as also at their annual dinners. 

[t remains, therefore, only to indulge a rational hope, that all will be 
pleased with me and my book ; and that they will show their pleasure 
in the way which may be most agreeable to me.* I shall now close 
this preface in the beautiful words of one of the wisest men of the age. 
The passage is peculiarly appropriate to the end of a preface on-old 
SHOES (apropos des bottes, as the French say): and is distinguished. for 
the abundance of its ideas ; the terseness of its style; and. the closeness 
of its logic. The author is a reverend member of the church of Eng- 
land,t and is profoundly versed in the contents of books. To hear him 





* The critics too are praised wherever it was possible to hook them in; and I beg 
leave to say here, that I think very highly of all the reviews, especially of Mr. Croly’s, 
the Universal, which is on an excellent plan, upon which he will, 1 dare say, act; and, 
whether or not, it is a pattern of learning and fine writing. 

+ The Church of England is a most venerable institution ; the bench of bishops are 
not only an ornament of mankind, but deserve translation to a better place. The deans, 
archdeacons, and the vicars, rectors, and curates of the Church are also all very good, 
very learned men. Shall we not see a second edition of the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Winchester’s Life of Part? Whether the Select Divines of Mr. Valpy are to be 
tontinued, it is not in my power to inform the reader. 
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recommend a book would do your heart good; the conversation of a 
nurse to the . beautiful infant under her protection is. scarcely more 
affectionate or-more wise. His knowledge in LEATHER is -nearly as 
great-as my own; for he kuows the use of a book by its back. The 
title is to him as good as the whole. Give him the year at the.foot of 
the page, and he will tell you the exact value of the work, and estimate 
the genius. of the author. This GREAT man at the conclusion* of a 
work, which surpasses all other works, places the following passage : 

“«« Let. soft music be heard while the curtain gently falls at the close 
of the several acts or divisions of the SrrEET CoMPANION ; not pre- 
cisely of a dramatic character ; but of a nature to bring before the reader 
many of the ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD in those quarters of the town which, 
while living, they traversed with such distinguished success. To the 
YounG I make an appeal with that confidence which the consciousness 
of having done all in my. power for their instruction must impart. They 
will find in the preceding pages a GUIDE to enable them to walk with 
comparative ease and pleasantness, in those paths which presented ‘no 
trifling and discouraging obstacles to the pioneering exertions of the 
author. Meanwhile a liberal spirit and-enlightened understanding will 
stimulate them to the purchase of those sHoks and BOOTS, THE 
MEDICINE of the soLE, the reward of which is not confined to the period 
of their youth. To the Oxp my address must necessarily be. of a 
different. nature. -I must bow with deference and respect for many 
apparently abrupt and familiar passages, in.which the experience of a 
counsellor. may seem to have been exchanged for the enthusiasm of a 
Leather Deller, But, from beginning to end, | have not been unmindful 
of the professed view or title. of this work. Unless I have greatly 
deceived myself, it will afford comfort to those who, at the close of a long 
and actively spent life, will find warm and well-soled sHoxs the safest 
wear. The sHOE of a good man is his most constant and useful compa- 
nion: as it has preserved him in yourH so it will solace him in old age. 

The book itself will be published in another volume by way of 
Supplement. 





* I should not say conclusion; for it is a singular circumstance that the reverend 
author, in order to comprise his work in- one volume, entirely forgot the contents of the 
second : it will, however, be published as an appendix, price 30s. 








MADAME CAMPAN’S JOURNAL.* 


Ir would be well for the reading public were the sale of books under 
false pretences, punishable like other misdemeanours of the same stamp. 
Here is a thick octavo volume, containing 388 pages, published by Mr. 


* Journal Anecdotique de Madame Campan ; &c.—Colburn. 
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Colburn, under the taking title of Journal de Madame Campan,* but 
the deception cannot, and does not lie deeper than a leaf of paper ; for, 
on cutting open the first page of the work, the purchaser discovers that 
t is not a Journal of Madame Campan, or a Journal of any body else, 
and that if by any violence to language it can be styled a Journal at all, 
+t should be called Mr. Colburn’s Journal, for he has made it one—it is 
the work of his hands. He has said to the printer, let it be a Journal, 
and it is one—in the title page. But what says the purchaser, who 
fancied he had bought something more solid than the faithless promise 
of a title page? Thus a worthy gentleman in the country who expects 
a parcel of books from his bookseller in town, receives a brown paper 
parcel, bearing all the outward and visible signs of quartos and octaves ; 
and having cheerfully paid the carriage for the same, anticipating a 
feast of reason, he opens with an eager hand the envelope, and discovers 
a curious selection of brick-bats—some elegant extracts from his own 
wall! And the case of this deluded gentleman seems to us scarcely more 
pitiable than that of the too confiding individual who has purchased 
the Journal of Madame Campan, under the erroneous impression that it 
is, what it purports to be, a Journal of Madame Campan ; and who finds, 
on closer inspection, a mere heap of rubbish, about as much like a 
Journal of Madame Campan as a brick-bat is like a book; together with 
a stale treatise, which is on every stall in Paris, and which is as fami- 
liar to every French reader as the taste of the horse-pond was to poor 
Mrs. Hardcastle, on whom the ungracious Tony played a bookseller’s 
trick, by deluding the good lady into a belief that she was 40 miles 
off, when she was in the well-known family slough at her own door. 
The following is an exact copy of this curious title page. 


JOURNAL 


ANECDOTIQUE 
DE 
MADAME CAMPAN; 
ov, 

CONVERSATIONS 
RECUEILLIES DANS SES ENTRETIENS. 
PAR M. MAIGNE, 

SUIVI 
p'EXTRAITS DE SA CORRESPONDANCE, 
SES PENSEES SUR L’EDUCATION, 

&e. &e. 

PARIS, 

ET LONDRES CHEZ COLBURN, 
NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 


1825. 





* In the advertisements, puffs, and flourishes, which usually usher Mr. Colburn’s works 
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Now, as to the first and prominent part of the title,* it is purely ima- 
ginative, there being no Journal in the book of any description ; and if 
the conversations gleaned by M. Maigne, in his. intercourse with 
Madame Campan, can, by any secret of quackery, be converted into a 
Journal of that lady, by the very same means Captain Medwin’s conver- 
sations of Lord Byron, with the account of his last hours dorrowed from 
the Westminster Review, may be metamorphosed by a touch of Mr. 
Colburn’s magical printing rod into.a Journal of Lord Byron, and pos- 
sibly at this very moment the press of Burlington-street. may be teeming 
with a treasure of this novel kind. 

We shall now bestow a few words on the nature of the work before 
us, which has been thus passed into circulation. The first part of the 
volume, which is headed Journal Aneedotique, contains only 114 pages 
(less than one-third of the book), abounding with tedious relations bearing 


strong resemblance to Mathews’ Scotch lady’s story about nothing, 


insipid sayings retailed with the air of bon mots, and slip-slop common 
places. It appears, that from April 1816, when Madame Campan set- 
tled at Mantes, M. Maigne inflicted his tediousness on the poor lady twice 
a-day, till the hour arrived when death released her from all worldly 
troubles. When recording these diurnal visitations, he bears testimony 
to the lady’s power of pleasing, and enforces his commendation with 
this very piquante anecdote—“ Madame la Maréchale de-Bauvau disait 
de Madame Campan: ‘ Personne n'a jamais mieux tué le temps que cette 
Semme-la.’” —Prodigious ! 

The following long story which Madame Campan is supposed to tell, 
is a favourable specimen of the contents of the Journal Anecdotique, as 
a minute particle of pleasantry lies like a sediment at the bottom of the 
vapid drench of slip-slop. 


** A l’époque ok Mesmer faisait un si grand bruit 4 Paris avec son magnétisme ct 
ses baquets, M. Campan, mon mari, était devenu, comme presque tout ce qui passait 
pour avoir bon ton, son partisan: se faire magnétiser était une mode; je crois que 
c’était plus qu’une mode, c’était une rage. On ne parlait dans les salons que de la bril- 
lante découverte, on ne devait plus mourir, les tétes étaient montées, l’imaginatien 
frappée, il ne s’agissait plus que d’engourdir la raison: Mesmer, avec son langage sin~ 
gulier, avait produit cet effet. Le plus difficile pour terminer cet acces de folie était de 
faire acheter par la cour le secret; le propriétaire portait fort haut ses prétentions; ce- 
pendant on offrait déja cinquante mille écus. Par un hasard bien extraordinaire, je me 





into the world, the false description of this book is aggravated by the addition of the 
word private.—‘ The Private Journal of Madame Campan: comprising Original 
Anecdotes of the French Court ; Selections from her Correspondence, her Thoughts on 
Education, &c.” See Morning Chronicle Advertisements—passim. 

* We give the title page exactly as it appears, in order to show the prominence which 
is given to that part of the description of the book which is not justified by its con- 
tents—which is taking, not true. 
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trouvais un beau jour au milieu des baquets et des somnambules : T'enthousieame des 
nombreux spectateurs était si grand que la plupart avaient la vue égarée et la figure 
crispée ; un étranger aurait cru étre au milieu des habitans de Charenton. | Etonnée, 
surprisé, de voir tant de monde presque en délire, je me livrai a mes réflexions en me 
retirant. Mon mari était malade d'une fluxion de poitrine, il se fit transporter dans la 
maison de Mesmer. Installée dans l’appartement que M. Campan y occupait, je de. 
mandai au thaumaturge quel traitement il se proposait d’employer. Tl me répondit d’un 
trés-grand sang-froid qu'il fallait, pour ¢tre certain d’une guérison prompte et sire, 
mettre dans le lit du malade, du cété gauche, une jeune femme brune, une poule noire, 
ou bien une bouteille vide.—* Monsieur, si le choix est indifférent,’ lui dis-je, * servez- 


vous de la bouteille vide.’ (P. 4, 5.) 


We give another anecdote, however, which is a fairer specimen of 
the general style and materials of the book :— 


Dans une conversation particuliére avec Napoléon, sur 1’établissement d’Ecouen, 
Madame Campan demanda des pompiers: ‘* Votre surveillance doit suffire,” répondit 
Napoléon.—* Oui, sire, dans les cas ordinaires ; mais puis-je empécher le feu du ciel ? ” 
—*+ C'est juste ;"’ et trois pompiers furent aussitét accordés. TI] sentait vivement la 
vérité, il suffisait de la lui découvrir. Jl était étonné de ne point Pavoir apergue. La 
justice commandait méme 3 son amour propre. {P. 20.) 


It does not appear whether Madame prevailed on Napoleon to take 
precautions also against the sky’s falling on the Establishment at 
Ecouen. 

The next part of the work contains 90 pages of letters from Madame 
Campan to her son, of which we cannot give any very particular account, 
as the period of our publication is fast approaching, and -we cannot 
afford to court sleep in our hours of business. The epistles appear to be a 
sort of antithesis to strong coffee. 

We now come to the “ Pensées sur L’Education,” which fills the 
remainder of the volume, and which might be bought, we are assured, 
at a stall in Paris for half a franc—and this is the Journal of Madame 
Campan, published by Mr. Colburn ! 

The law punishes the man, who at this season of good cheer takes 
money for the carriage of a basket of rubbish, with the tail of a cock 
pheasant and the foot of a hair peeping out, to give the world assurance 
of game ; and will visit with pains and penalties the trader who sells 
his goods under names which do not belong to them—chopped hay for 
tea, and ground beans for coffee. But the correction of literary quackery 
such as we have above noted can only be effected by the immediate 
detection and exposure of the hoax (we love to use soft words), an 
office which shall be our peculiar care. 





A SBA-PIECE. 


A SEA-PIECE:—IN THREE SONNETS. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 





SCENE, BRIDLINGTON QUAY, 


No. I. 


ArT night-fall, walking on the cliff-crown’d shore, 
When sea and sky were in each other lost, 

Dark ships were scudding through the wild uproar, 
Whose wrecks ere morn must strew the dreary coast ; 
I mark’d one well-moor’d vessel tempest-tost ; 

Sails reef’d, helm lash’d, a dreadful siege she bore, 
Her deck by billow after billow cross’d, 

While every moment she might be no more: 

Yet, firmly anchor’d on the nether sand, 

Like a chain’d lion ramping at his foes, 

Forward and rearward still she plunged and rose, 
*Till broke her cable ;—then she fled to land, 

With all the waves in chace, throes following throes ; 
She ’seaped,—she struck,—she stood upon the strand. 


No. If. 


THE morn was beautiful, the storm gone by ; 
Three days had pass’d ; I saw the peaceful main, 
—One molten mirror, one illumined plane, 
Clear as the blue, sublime, o’er-arching sky. 

On shore that lonely vessel caught mine eye ; 
Her bow was sea-ward, all equipt her train, 

Yet to the sun she spread her wings in vain, 
Like a maim’d eagle impotent to fly, 

There fix’d as if for ever to abide: 

Far down the beach had roll’d the low neap-tide, 
Whose mingling murmur faintly lull’d the ear. 
“Is this,” methought, “ is this the doom of pride, 
Check’d in the onset of thy proud career, 
Ingloriously to rot by piecemeal here?” 


No. ITI. 


SPRING-TIDEs return’d, and fortune smiled ; the bay 
Received the rushing ocean to its breast ; 

While waves on waves, innumerably prest, 

Seem'd, with the prancing of their proud array, 
Sea-horses, flash’d with foam, and snorting spray: 
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Their power and thunder broke that vessel’s rest ; 
Slowly, with new expanding life possest, 

To her own element she glid away ; 

There, buoyant, bounding like the polar whale, 
That takes his pastime ; every joyful sail 

Was to the freedom of the wind unfurl'd, 

While right and left the parted surges curl’d. 
—Go, gallant bark ; with such a tide and gale, 


I'll pledge thee to a voyage round the world. 
October 1824. J. MonTGoMERY. 








JUANIANA. 


In this age of literary Analysis it is singular to find one work of 
acknowledged merit which has almost totally escaped the promiscuous 
hands of reviewers. I say “ reviewers,” by no means however in- 
tending to comprise under that name our ephemeral or hebdomadal 
critics. The reason of this neglect on the part of the periodical press is 
evident,—the immorality of the work alluded to. The noble author him- 
self seems to have foreknown that something like this would be its fate. 


Through needles’ eyes it easier for the camel is 
To pass, than these same cantos into families. 
(Don Juan, c. iv, st. 97.) 


Yet I cannot but think that Don Juan might have furnished, long 
since, a very interesting article to some of our reviews, without the 
smallest compromise of the critic’s principles, or the least offence to the 
most outrageous modesty ; one, which, avoiding all that is rebukable 
in the poem, might nevertheless set before the reader much that is ad- 
mirable. While this remains undone, the reading world is in a dilemma: 
it must either read that which it should not, or not read that which it 
should. In Don Juan, which is less of a poem than a humorous tale 
in verse, there is perhaps more real poetry than in Childe Harold, which 
is a poem, as it were, by proclamation. Some poets write best when 
they contrast their powers, and Lord Byron is one of them. If he, or 
any man can be said to resemble Shakspeare in any particular, it is in 
this faculty of passing from the solemn to the ludicrous, of dropping from 
the empyreal heights of fancy to the low concerns of reality,—in one 
stroke of the wing. Of the Great Dramatist it is superfluous to speak. 
In Don Juan there are numberless exemplifications. Indeed, not only the 
stanzas, but the verses, are a constant foil to each other ; the humorous 
deepening the melancholy, and the melancholy heightening the humorous. 
[ might illustrate both my meaning and position by the following extract, 
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where Haidee, a beautiful Greek girl, discovers Juan lying on the shore 


upon which he had been cast after a shipwreck : 


And she bent o’er him, and he lay beneath, 
Hush’d as the babe upon its mother’s breast, 
Droop’d as the willow when no winds can breathe, 
Lull’d like the depth of ocean when at rest, 

Fair as the crowning rose of the whole wreath, 
Soft as the callow cygnet in its nest ; 

In short, he was a very pretty fellow, 

Although his woes had turn’d him rather yellow. 


He woke and gazed, and would have slept again, 
But the fair face which met his eyes forbade 
Those eyes to close, though weariness and pain 
Had further sleep a further pleasure made ; 
For woman’s face was never form’d in vain 
For Juan, so that even when he pray’d 
He turn’d from grizly saints, and martyrs hairy, 
To the sweet portraits of the Virgin Mary. 


And thus upon his elbow he arose, 
And look’d upon the lady, in whose cheek 
The pale contended with the purple rose, 
As with an effort she began to speak : 
Her eyes were eloquent—her words would pose— 
Although she told him in good modern Greek, 
With an Ionian accent, low and sweet, 
That he was faint, and must not talk, but eat. 


Now Juan could not understand a word, 

Being no Grecian ; but he had an ear, 
And her voice was as the warble of a bird, 

So soft, so sweet, so delicately clear, 
That finer, simpler music ne’er was heard ; 

The sort of sound we echo with a tear, 
Without knowing why—an overpowering tone, 
Whence melody descends as from a throne. 

(Canto II. Stanzas 148—15].) 


The general beauty of this passage is superior to all praise; in the 
lines I re-quote, it is of so exquisite a kind as to create in our bosom 
even the sensation of pain: 7 

Her voice was as the warble of a bird, 
So soft, so sweet, so delicately clear, 


That finer, simpler music ne’er was heard ; 
The sort of sound we echo with a tear. 


Yet how the beauty is laughed at, as it were, by the author, 
even while he utters it! In this respect, Byron’s factitious contempt 
of the world, contending with his natural fine feeling for the 
really beautiful in it, was of use to him; habit perpetually giving 
way to nature, the stream of poetry flows stronger on such occasions 
G2 
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till it is checked by a violent reflux: like a high-blooded horse breaking 
loose into the plains, he seems to bound over the poetic page with the 
graceful impetuosity of a well-broken courser, but in a moment stops 
short as if a gulf lay before him, bolts at right angles to some crooked 
elbow or jungle, and there plays as many anomalous gambols as a wild 
colt in a paddock. He might well have said of himself as he said of 
his court-poet in the present work— 


His muse made increment of every thing, 
From the high lyrical to the low rational. 


One moment he is singing like a seraph, at another sneering like a fiend, 
and between them both, talking like as merry a mortal as ever Momus 
inspired, about “ grizzly saints,” “ hairy martyrs,” “ pretty fellows, 
&e. &e. in a strain of high, but withal human, jocularity. We have: 
digressed however from the point. I merely wished to say (or to show, 
for I had already said) that this poem of Don Juan deserved to be 
known where its merits could be appreciated, that is, where at present it 
is not generally known,—amongst people of education. 

As I before intimated, I can relish a sly joke as keenly as if I had made 
it myself. Though often saluted with the appellation of—Nun by some 
daughters of Babylon who have noticed the dinginess of my dress, the 
gravity of my phyz, and the perpendicularity of my figure, as I stalk 
along, I can listen to a love-tale with as capacious an ear as any sinner 
unswinged. Nevertheless, I could reprobate in none but the most un- 
measured terms the immoral folly which dictated the composition of Don 
Juan,—were the author alive to answer me. This declaration is ne- 
cessary from him who is about to speak of that work, unless he wishes 
to identify his principles with those which apparently engendered it. The 
poetical merits of Don Juan form an independent ground of criticism, 
and it is upon this that I wish now to stand. - Not that I mean to indite 
a regular, dogmatical Review, in the genuine style of cant, by which a 
thorough-paced critie is as well known from other authors as an ass from 
other solipedes by the length of his ears; but a set of unpremeditated 
observations, having for their object the selection and promotion into 
public notice, of those poetic beauties, which in my opinion distinguish 
Don Juan above all other productions of its author. This beitig the 
scheme of my intended essays, I have headed them—Juanrana, the 
present one being dedicated to the first five cantos of the poem. By the 
execution of the proposed scheme, I have promised myself the accom- 
plishment of these three things, videlicet: first, to do that honour to 
genius which it deserves ; second, to gratify the scrupulous reader, who 
is afraid to contemplate the beauties of this poem, lest he might defile 
his mind in the approach to them—a fear by no means groundless, espe 
cially if I had added the feminine pronoun ; third, to prevent in some 
measure the necessity of any reader recurring to the original for the fine 
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and unexceptionable passages, which are not to be found at present in a 
separate form. This is the only compromise which can be made between 
the claims of genius such as inspires Don Juan, and. public morality ; 
the former, instead of being handed over to the vile rabble for its reward, 
is presented to the judicious and the capable for their suffrage ; whilst the 
public mind remains (so far forth as this) undemoralized, by a solicitous 
exclusion of every thing whose presence could alarm the most pusilla- 
nimous virtue. 

People may not think, and from the general charatter of the book, 
might not suppose it possible,—but there are in that broad burlesque 
epic farcee—Hudibras, some of the finest specimens of romantic poetry 
extant: 

The sun grew low and left the skies, 
Put down (some write) by ladies’ cyes ; 
The moon pull’d off her veil of light, 
That hides her face by day from sight, 
(Mysterious veil, of brightness made, 
That's both her lustre and her shade ;) 
And in the lanthorn of the night, 
With shining horns hung out her light. 
(Part ii. Canto 1.) 
Again : 
Where e’er you tread your foot shall set 
The primrose and the violet ; 
All perfumes, spices, and sweet powders, 
Shall borrow from your breath sweet odours, 
Nature her charter shall renew, 
And take all lives of things from you. 
. (Part ii. Canto 1.) 


Mark again how closely the beautiful follows on the heels of the 

ludicrous in this passage : 

He raged, and kept as heavy a coil as 

Stout Hercules for loss of Hylas ; 

Forcing the vallies to repeat 

The aecents of his sad regret: 

He beat his breast, and tore his hair, 

For loss of his dear crony bear. 
(Part i. Canto 3.) 


There are however but few such relievos in Hudibras: Don Juan is a 
tissue of them. The following is perhaps the most powerfully written 
passage in the first five cantos; and in it these black and white spots 
make the collection of stanzas look like a metaphorical chessboard: it is 
the description of a famine after shipwreck—_ 


*T was twilight, for the sunless day went down 
Over the waste of waters ; like a veil, 

Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the frown 

Of one who hates us, so the night was shown, 
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And grimly darkled o’er their faces pale, 

bad hardiet eyes, which o’er the deep alone 
Gazed dim and desolate ; twelve days had Fear 
Been their familiar, and now Death was here. 


Some trial had been making at a raft, 
With little hope in such a rolling sea, 

A sort of thing at which one would have laugh’d, 
If any laughter at such a time could be, 

Unless with people who too much have quaff’d, 
And have a kind of wild and horrid glee, 

Half epileptical, and half hysterical : 

Their preservation would have been a miracle. 


At half past eight o’clock, booms, hencoops, spars, 
And all things for a chance, had been cast loose, 
That still could keep afloat the struggling tars, 
For yet they strove, although of no great use : 
There was no light in heaven but a few stars, 
The boats put off o’ercrowded with their crews ; 
She gave a heel, and then a lurch to port, 
And going down head foremost—sunk, in short. 


Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, 

Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the brave, 
Then some leap’d overboard with dreadful yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave ; 
And the sea yawn’d around her like a hell, 

And down she suck’d with her the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 


The boats, as stated, had got off before, 
And in them crowded several of the crew: 
And yet their present hope was hardly more 
Than what it had been, for so strong it blew, 
There was slight chance of reaching any shore ! 
And then there were too many, though so few— 
Nine in the cutter, thirty in the boat, 
Were counted in them when they got afloat. 


All the rest perished ; near two hundred souls 
Had left their bodies: and what's worse, alas! 
When over Catholics the ocean rolls, 
They must wait several weeks before a mass 
Takes off one peck of purgatorial coals; 
Because, till people know what’s come to pass, 
They won't lay out their money on the dead— 
It costs three francs for every mass that’s said. 


The seventh day, and no wind—the burning sun 
Blister’d and scorch’d, and, stagnant on the sea, 
They lay like carcasses! and hope was none, 
Save in the breeze that came not :—savagely 
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They glared upon each other—all was done, 
Water, and wine, and food—and you might see 

The longings of the cannibal arise 

(Although they spoke not) in their wolfish eyes. 


At length one whisper’d his companion, who 
Whisper’d another—and thus it went round, 
And then into a hoarser murmur grew, 
An ominous, and wild, and desperate sound, 
And when his comrade’s thought each sufferer knew, 
*T was but his own suppress’d till now, he found ; 
And out they spoke of lots for flesh and blood, 
And who should die to be his fellow’s food. 


The lots were made, and mark’d, and mix'’d, and handed, 
In silent horror, and their distribution 

Lull’d even the savage hunger which demanded, 
Like the Promethean vulture, this pollution : 

None in particular had sought or plann’d it, 
*T was nature gnaw’d them to this resolution, 

By which none were permitted to be neuter— 

And the lot fell on Juan’s luckless tutor. 


He but requested to be bled to death ; 

The surgeon had his instruments, and bled 
Pedrillo, and so gently ebb’d his breath, 

You hardly could perceive when he was dead. 
He died, as born, a Catholic in faith, 

Like most in the belief in which they’re bred, 
And first a little crucifix he kiss’d, 
And then held out his jugular and wrist. 


The sailors ate him, all save three or four, 
Who were not quite so fond of animal food ; 
To these was added Juan, who, before 
Refusing his own spaniel, hardly could 
Feel now his appetite increased much more ; 
*T was not to be expected that he should, 
Even in extremity of their disaster, 
Dine with them on his pastor and his master. 


*T was better that he did not: for, in fact, 

The consequence was awful in the extreme : 
For they who were most ravenous in the act 

Went raving mad—Lord! how they did blaspheme ! 
And foam and roll, with strange convulsions rack’d, 

Drinking salt water like a mountain-stream, 
Tearing, and grinning, howling, screeching, swearing, 
And, with hyena laughter, died despairing. 

(Canto II. Stanzas 49—52, 54, 55, 72, 73, 75, 76, 78, 79.) 


The episode introduced towards the close of this terrible narrative is 
a sample of that kind of poetry in which Byron chiefly and always ex- 
celled,—the poetry of feeling, of feeling wound up into agony: 
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There were two fathers in this ghastly crew, 
And with them their two sons, of whom the one 
Was more robust and hardy to the view, 
But he died early ; and when he was gone, 
His nearest messmate told his sire, who threw 
One glance on him, and said, ‘* Heaven's will be done ! 


‘** I can do nothing,” and he saw him thrown 


Into the deep without a tear or groan, 


The other father had a weaklier child, 
Of a soft cheek, and aspect delicate : 
But the boy bore up long, and witha mild 
And patient spirit held aloof his fate ; 
Little he said, and now and then he smiled, 
As if to win a part from off the weight 
He saw increasing on his fathér’s heart, 
With the deep deadly thought, that they must part. 


And o’er him bent his sire, and never raised 
His eyes from off his face, but wiped the foam 
From his pale lips, and ever on him gazed, 
And when the wish’d-for shower at length was come, 
And the boy's eyes, which the dull film half glazed, 
Brighten’d, and for a moment seem to roam, 
He squeezed from out a rag some drops of rain 
Into his dying child’s mouth—but in vain. 


The boy expired —the father held the clay, 

And look’d upon it long, and when at last 
Death left no doubt, and the dead burden lay 

Stiff on his heart, and pulse and hope were past, 
He wateh'd it wistfully, until away 

*T was borne by the rude wave wherein "twas cast ; 
Then he himself sunk down all dumb and shivering, 
And gave no sign of life, save his limbs quivering. 
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(Canto II. Stanzas 87.90.) 


The storm settles with these characteristic verses: 


Now over head a rainbow, bursting through 

The scattering clouds, shone, spanning the dark sea, 
Resting its bright base on the quivering blue : 

And ail within its arch appear’d to be 
Clearer than that without, and its wide hue 

Wax'd broad and waving, like a banner free, 
Then changed like to a bow that’s bent, and then 
Forsook the dim eyes of these shipwreck’d men. 


It changed of course ; a heavenly chameleon, 
The airy child of vapour and the sun, 

Brought forth in purple, cradled in vermillion, 
Baptized in molten gold, and swathed in dun, 
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Glittering like crescents o’er a Turk’s pavilion, 
And blending every colour into one, 

Just like a black eye in a recent scuffle, 

(For sometimes we must box without the muffle.) 


About this time a beautiful white bird 
Web-footed, not unlike a dove in size 

And plumage (probably it might have err'd 
Upon its course) pass’d oft before their eyes, 

f And tried to perch, although it saw and heard 

The men within the boat, and in this guise 

Tt came and went, and flutter’d round them till 

Night fell :—this seem’d a better omen still. 


But in this case I also must remark, 

’T was well this bird of promise did not perch, 
Because the tackle of our shatter’d bark 

Was not so safe for roosting as a church ; 
And had it been the dove from Noah’s ark, 

Returning there from her successful search, 
Which in their way that moment chanced to fall, 
They would have ate her, olive-branch and all. 

(Canto IJ. Stanzas 91, 92, 94, 95.) 


In this latter passage I have only to object to the pugilistic image, as 
very low, and not very humorous. Hudibras is often coarse, but never 
vulgar. Shakspeare often descends to buffoonery, but never to black- 
guardism. 

The whole episode of Haidee, the Greek girl, in this poem, is written 
for immortality. Juan, after singly escaping the storm, is cast almost 
lifeless ashore, on one of the Cyclades, where— 


His slender frame and pallid aspect lay, 
As fair a thing as e’er was form’d of clay. 


How long in this damp trance young Juan lay, 
He knew not, for the earth was gone for him, 
And Time had nothing more of night nor day 
For his congealing blood, and senses dim : 
And how this heavy faintness pass’d away 
He knew not, till each painful pulse and limb, 
And tingling vein, seem throbbing back to life, 
For death, though vanquish’d, still retired with strifc. 


His eyes he open’d, shut, again unclosed, 
For all was doubt and dizziness ; he thought 
He still was in the boat, and had but dozed, 
And felt again with his despair o’erwrought, 
And wish’d it death in which he had reposed, 
And then once more his feelings back were brought, 
And slowly by his swimming eyes were seen 
A lovely female face of seventeen. 
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"Twas bending close o’er his, and the small mouth 

Seem’d almost prying into his for breath ; 
And chafing him, the soft warm hand of youth 

Recall’d his answering spirits back from death ; 
And, bathing his chill temples, tried to soothe 

Each pulse to animation, till beneath 
Its gentle touch and trembling care, a sigh 
To these kind efforts made a low reply. 

(Canto II. Stanzas 110—113.) 





The first two lines of the last stanza paint the innocent luxury of a 
young girl’s love for a beautiful youth, with an excess of truth which 
none but a voluptuous author like Byron could attain. 


Her brow was overhung with coins of gold, 
That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair, 
Her clustering hair, whose longer locks were roll’d 
In braids behind, and though her stature were 
Even of the highest for a female mould, 
They nearly reach’d her heel ; and in her air 
There was a something which bespoke command, 
As one who was a lady in the land. 





Her hair, I said, was auburn ; but her eyes 

Were black as death, their lashes the same hue, 
Of downcast length, in whose silk shadow lies 

Deepest attraction, for when to the view 
Forth from its raven fringe the full glance flies, 

Ne’er with such force the swiftest arrow flew ; 
*Tis as the snake late coil’d, who pours his length, 
And hurls at once his venom and his strength. 

‘ (Canto II, Stanzas 116, 117.) 


If Byron had been a statuary the Medicean Venus would not now sell 
at the price of earthen-ware: the preceding stanzas, with his poetry in 
general, prove it. He describes the loveliness of the female figure with 
as much tact, and fidelity, and gotit, as if he had made the species with 
his own plastic fingers. To proceed: next morning— 


And down the cliff the island virgin came, 

And near the cave her quick light foot-steps drew, 
While the sun smiled on her with his first flame, 

And young Aurora kiss’d her lips with dew, 
Taking her for a sister; just the same 

Mistake you would have made on seeing the two, 
Although the mortal, quite as fresh and fair, 
Had all the advantage too of not being air. 

(Canto IT. Stanza 142.) 


Haidee, of course, becomes enamoured of Juan: 


It was such pleasure to behold him, such 
Enlargement of existence to partake 
. Nature with him, to thrill beneath his touch, 
To watch him slumbering, and to see him wake;  — 
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To live with him for ever were too much ; 
But then the thought of parting made her quake ; 
He was her own—her ocean treasure—cast 
Like a rich wreck—her first love, and her last. 
(Canto II. Stanza 173.) 


Her passion is returned; &c. The unceremonious marriage of our 
youthful couple furnishes a beautiful wild stanza: 


And now ’twas done—on the lone shore were plighted 

Their hearts ; the stars, their nuptial torches, shed 
Beauty upon the beautiful they lighted : 

Ocean their witness, and the cave their bed, 
By their own feelings hallow’d and united, 

Their priest was Solitude, and they were wed ; 
And they were happy, for to their young eyes 
Each was an angel, and earth paradise. 

(Canto ITI. Stanza 204.) 


And Love has inspired many a rhyming moralist before Byron with 
worse poetry than this: 
Oh, Love! what is it in this world of ours 
Which makes it fatal to be loved ? Ah, why 
With cypress branches hast thou wreathed thy bowers, 
And made thy best interpreter a sigh ? 
As those who dote on odours pluck the flowers, 
And place them on their breast—but place to die— 
Thus the frail beings we would fondly cherish 
Are laid within our bosoms but to perish. 
(Canto ILI. Stanza 2.) 


Haidee’s father, the pirate, at length returns from a voyage: 


Arriving at the summit of a hill 

Which overlook’d the white walls of his home, 
He stopp’d.— What singular emotions fill 

Their bosoms who have been induced to roam ! 
With fluttering doubts if all be well or il— 

With love for many, and with fears for some ; 
All feelings which o’erleap the years long lost, 
And bring our hearts back to their starting post. 

(Canto III. Stanza 21.) 


What does this stanza betray? With all his affected misanthropy, 
does it not betray in the author of it a tenderness of heart which many 
a man fond of the world does not possess? It has been my lot to know 
other persons, who with hearts as it were the very homes of all the do- 
mestic affections, from a morbid imagination which is ever picturing 
scenes of unattainable felicity, despise and reject that which is within 
their reach; who, because they cannot enjoy supreme happiness in this 
world, feel a solitary and indignant pleasure in utterly contemning all 


the inferior joys which human life.can and does afford those who are 
satisfied to reap them. 
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The pirate, under the presumption of whose death at sea, Haidee had 
assumed the sovereignty of the island and associated her lover in power, 
or at least pleasure,—the pirate returns to assert his regal and paternal 
dominion just as his daughter and the stranger were in the act of cele- 
brating a festival not exactly upon his supposed death, but upon her sup- 
posed acquirement of his principality and treasures. She is arrayed in a 
garb which I will leave to the poet/himself to deseribe : 


Of all the dresses I select Haidee’s : 

She wore two jelicks—one was of pale yellow ; 
Of azure, pink, and white was her chemise— 

*Neath which her breast heaved like a little billow ; 
With buttons form’d of pearls as large as pease, 

All gold and crimson shone her jelick’s fellow, 
And the striped white gauze baracan that bound her, 
Like fieecy clouds about the moon, flow’d round her. 


Once large gold bracelet clasp’d each lovely arm, 
Lockless—so pliable from the pure gold 

That the hand stretch’d and shut it without harm, 
The limb which it adorn’d, its only mould ; 

So beautiful—its very shape would charm, 
And clinging as if loth to lose its hold, 

The purest ore inclosed the whitest skin 

That e’er by precious metal was held in. 


Around, as princess of her father’s land, 
A like gold bar above her instep roll’d 
Announced her rank ; twelve rings were on her hand ; 
Her hair was starr’d with gems ; her veil’s fine fold 
Below her breast was fasten’d with a band 
Of lavish pearls, whose worth could scarce be told ; 
Her orange silk full Turkish trowsers furl’d 
About the prettiest ancle in the world. 


Her hair’s long auburn waves down to her heel 
Flow’'d like an Alpine torrent which the sun 
Dyes with his morning light,—and would conceal 

Her person if allow’d at large to run, 
And still they seem’d resentfully to feel 

The silken fillet’s curb, and sought to shun 
Their bonds whene’er some Zephyr caught began 
To offer his young pinion as her fan. 


Round her she made an atmosphere of life, 
The very air seem’d lighter from her eyes, 

They were so soft and beautiful, and rife 
With all we can imagine of the skies, 

And pure as Psyche ere she grew a wife— 
Too pure even for the purest human ties ; 

Her overpowering presence made you feel 

It would not be idolatry to kneel 
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Her eyelashes, though dark as night, were tinged 

(It is the country’s custom,) but in vain ; 
For those large black eyes were so blackly fringed, 

The glossy rebels mock’d the jetty stain, 
And in her native beauty stood avenged ; 

Her nails were touch’d with henna ; but again 
The power of art was turn’d to nothing, for 
They could not look more rosy than before. 

(Canto III. Stanzas 70—75.) 


Here we see the voluptuous statuary is at work again,—with indeed a 
little more of the man-milliner than we might have expected from so 
great a mind as Byron’s.~I pass over the noble song, “ The Isles of 
Greece,” as well known. It is eve when Lambro, the pirate, arrives : 


Soft hour! which wakes the wish and melts the heart 

Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
When they from their sweet friends are torn apart ; 

Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way 
As the far bell of vesper makes liim start, 

Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay; 
Is this a fancy whieh our reason scorns ? 
Al! surely nothing dies but something mourns! 

(Canto III, Stanza 108.) 


He appears before the lovers unexpectedly ; Haidee swoons, and Juan 
draws his sabre ; Lambro makes a scornful remark, whilst his daughter's 
first impulse, on recovering, is to throw herself on his neck and implore 
forgiveness for her conipanion : 


And Haidee clung around him; “ Juan, ’tis— 
“* "Fis Lambro—’tis my father! Kneel with me— 
** He will forgive us—yes—it must be=yes, 
‘* Oh ! dearest father, in this agony 
‘* Of pleasure and of pain—even while I kiss 
‘¢ Thy garment’s hem with transport, can it be 
‘* ‘That doubt should mingle with my filial joy ? 
“‘ Deal with me as thou wilt, but spare this boy ! 


High and inscrutable the old man stood, 
Calm in his voice, and calm within his eye—~ 
Not always signs with him of calmest mood: 
He look’d upon her but gave no reply ; 
(Canto ITT, Stanzas 38, 39.) 


Her prayer is in vain, as might be conjectured from the prophetic 
calmness of the last lines: Juan is struck down and borne away to sea: 


Haidee dies— 


She died, but not alone; she held within 
A second principle of life, which inight 
Have dawn’d a fair and sinless child of sin; 
But closed its little being without light, 
And went down to the grave unborn, wherein 
Blossom and bough lay wither’d with one blight ; 
In vain the dews of Heaven deseend above 
The bleeding flower and blasted fruit of love. 
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Thus lived—thus died she ; never more on her 
Shall sorrow light, or shame. She was not made 
Through years or moons the inner weight to bear, 
Which colder hearts endure till they are laid 
By age in earth ; her days and pleasures were 
Brief, but delightful—such as had not staid 
Long with her destiny ; but she sleeps well 
By the sea-shore, whereon she loved to dwell. 


That isle is now all desolate and bare, 
Its dwellings down, its tenants past away ; 
None but her own and father’s grave is there, 
And nothing outward tells of human clay; 
Ye could not know where lies a thing so fair, 
No stone is there to show, no tongue to say 
What was ; no dirge, except the hollow sea’s, 
Mourns o’er the beauty of the Cyclades. 


But many a Greek maid, in a loving song 
Sighs o’er her name ; and many an islander 
With her sire’s story makes the night less long ; 
Valour was his, and beauty dwelt with her ; 
If she loved rashly, her life paid for wrong— 
A heavy price must all pay who thus err, 
In some shape ; let none think to fly the danger, 
For soon or late Love is his own avenger. 


(Canto III. Stanzas 70—73.) 


These latter stanzas are amongst the most beautiful and exquisitely 
melodious poetry I ever read; brimful of pathos and feeling; inspired 
by the sweetest breath the melancholy Muse could pour into the bosom of 
her most enthusiastic adorer. 

A very great proportion of the interest with which Childe Harold 
was and is now perused, arose from the egotism which breathes through 
some parts of that very popular poem. Byron is seldom more poetically 
happy than whilst he is under the influence of this grateful passion, 
and almost the only redeeming stanzas of the above-said work are those 
in which he speaks of himself under a fictitious appellation. He is 
with himself an inexhaustible subject, and with us always an interesting 
one. His feelings here reach their utmost point of desperate intensity, 
and he becomes accordingly the master of ours to torture them as he 
wills. ‘Those who know by sad experience what a double-faced demon 
Despair is, will be at no loss to account for the violent transition from 
reckless humour to fathemless anguish which occurs in these stanzas: 


But now at thirty years my hair is grey— 
(I wonder what it will be like at forty ? 
I thought of a peruke the other day) 
My heart is not much greener: and, in short, I 
Have squander'’d my whole summer while ‘twas May, 
And feel no more the spirit to retort: I 
Have spent my life, both interest and principal, 
And deem not, what I deem’d, my soul invincible. 
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No more—no more—Oh ! never more on me 

The freshness of the heart can fall like dew, 
Which out of all the lovely things we see 

Extracts emotions beautiful and new, 
Hived in our bosoms, like the bag o’ the bee : 

Think’st thou the honey with those objects grew ? 
Alas! ’twas not in them, but in thy power 
To double e’en the sweetness of a flower. 

(Canto I, Stanzas 213, 214.) 


ARDELIWS. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 


Dear S1r,—I send you a bantering Epistle to an Old Gentleman 
whose Education is supposed to have been Neglected. Of course, it 
was suggested by some Letters of your admirable Opium-Eater ; the 
discontinuance of which has caused so much regret to myself in common 
with most of your readers. You will do me injustice by supposing, that 
in the remotest degree it was my intention to ridicule those Papers. The 
fact is, the most serious things may give rise to an innocent burlesque ; 
and the more serious they are, the fitter they become for that purpose. 
It is not to be supposed, that Charles Cotton did not entertain a very 
high regard for Virgil, notwithstanding he travestied that Poet. Your- 
self can testify the deep respect I have always held for the profound 
learning and penetrating genius of our friend. Nothing upon earth 
would give me greater pleasure than to find that he has not lost sight of 
his entertaining and instructive purpose. 

I am, dear Sir, yours and Ais sincerely, 
E.ta. 


LETTER TO AN OLD GENTLEMAN 


WHOSE EDUCATION HAS BEEN NEGLECTED. 


My Dear S1r,—The question which you have done me the honour 
to propose to me, through the medium of our common friend Mr. 
Grierson, I shall endeavour to answer with as much exactness as a limited 
observation and experience can warrant. 

You ask—or rather, Mr. Grierson in his own interesting language 
asks for you—‘“ Whether a person at the age of sixty-three, with no 
more proficiency than a tolerable knowledge of most of the characters of 
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the English alphabet at first sight amounts to, by dint of persevering 
application, and good masters,—a docile and ingenuous disposition on the 
part of the pu pil always pre-supposed—may hope to arrive, within a 
presumable number of years, at that degree of attainments, which shall 
entitle the possessor to the character, whieh you are on so many accounts 
justly desirous of acquiring, of a learned man.” : 
” ‘This is fairly and candidly stated—only I could wish that on one 
point you had been a little more explicit. In the mean time, I will take 
it for granted, that by a “ knowledge of the alphabetic characters,” you 
confine your meaning to the single powers only, as you are silent on the 
subject of the diphthongs, and harder combinations. 

Why truly, Sir, when I consider the vast circle of sciences—it is not 
here worth while to trouble you with the distinction between learning 
and science—which a man naust be understood to have made the tour of 
in these days, before the world will be willing to concede to him the 
title which you aspire to, I am almost disposed to reply to your inquiry 
by a direct answer in the negative. 

" However, where all cannot be compassed, a great deal that is truly 
valuable may be accomplished. I am unwilling to throw out any 
remarks that should have a tendency to damp a hopeful genius; but I 
must not in fairness conceal from you, that you have much to do. The 
consciousness of difficulty is sometimes a spur to exertion. Rome—or 
rather, my dear Sir, to borrow an illustration from a place, as yet more 
familiar to you—Rumford—Rumford—was not built in a day. 

Your mind as yet, give me leave to tell you, is in the state of a sheet 
of white paper. We must not blot or blur it over too hastily. Or, to 
use an opposite simile, it is like a piece of parchment all be-scrawled and 
be-scribbled over with characters of no sense or import, which we must 
carefully erase and remove, before we can make way for the authentic 
characters or impresses, which are to be substituted in their stead by the 
corrective hand of science. : 

Your mind, my dear Sir, again resembles that same parchment, which 
we will suppose a little hardened by time and disuse. We may apply 
the characters, but are we sure that the ink will sink? 

You are in the condition of a traveller, that has all his journey to 
begin. And again, you are worse off than the traveller which I have 
supposed—for you have already lost your way. 

You have much to learn, which you have never been taught ; and 
more, I fear, to unlearn, which you have been taught erroneously. You 
have hitherto, I dare say, imagined, that the sun moves round the earth. 
When you shall have mastered the true solar system, you will have quite 
a different theory upon that point, I assure you. I mention but this 
instance. Your own experience, as knowledge advances, will furnish 
you with many parallels. 


[ can scarcely approve of the intention, which Mr. Grierson informs 
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me you had contemplated, of entering yourself at a common seminary, 
and working your way up from the lower to the higher forms with the 
children. I see more to admire in the modesty, than in the expediency, 
of such a resolution. I own I cannot reconcile myself to the spectacle of 
a gentleman at your time of life seated, as must be your case at first, 
below a Tyro of four or five—for at that early age the rudiments of 
education usually commence in this country. I doubt whether more 
might not be lost in the point of fitness, than would be gained in the 
advantages which you propose to yourself by this scheme. 

You say, you stand in need of emulation; that this incitement is no 
where to be had but at a public school ; that you should be more sensible 
of your progress by comparing it with the daily progress of those 
around you. But have you considered the nature of emulation; and 
how it is sustained at those tender years, which you would have to come 
in competition with? I am afraid you are dreaming of academic 
prizes and distinctions. Alas! in the university, for which you are 
preparing, the highest medal would be a silver penny, and you must 
graduate in nuts and oranges. 

I know that Peter, the great Czar—or Emperor—of Muscovy, 
submitted himself to the discipline of a dock-yard at Deptford, that he 
might learn, and convey to his countrymen, the noble art of ship- 
building. You are old enough to remember him, or at least the talk 
about him. I call to mind also other great princes, who, to instruct 
themselves in the theory and practice of war, and set an example of 
subordination to their subjects, have condescended to enrol themselves 
as private soldiers ; and, passing through the successive ranks of corporal, 
quarter-master, and the rest, have served their way up to the station, ut 
which most princes are willing enough to set out—of General and 
Commander-in-Chief over their own forces. But—besides that there is 
oftentimes great sham and pretence in their show of mock humility— 
the competition which they stooped to was with their co-evals, however 
inferior to them in birth. Between ages so very disparate, as those 
which you contemplate, I fear there can no salutary emulation subsist. 

Again, in the other alternative, could you submit to the ordinary 
reproofs and discipline of a day-school? Could you bear to be corrected 
for your faults? Or how would it look to see you put to stand, as must 
be the case sometimes, in a corner ? 

I am afraid the idea of a public school in your circumstances must be 
given up. 

But is it impossible, my dear Sir, to find some person of your own age 
—if of the other sex, the more agreeable perhaps—whose information, 
like your own, has rather lagged behind their years, who should be 
willing to set out from the: samé point with yourself, to undergo the 
same tasks—thus at once inciting and sweetening each other's labours 
in a sort of friendly rivalry. Such a one, I think, it would not be 
Jan. 1825. H 
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difficult to find in some of the western parts of this island—about 
Dartmoor for instance. 

Or what if, from your own estate—that estate which, unexpectedly 
acquired so late in life, has inspired into you this generous thirst after 
knowledge, you were to select some elderly peasant, that might best be 
spared from the land; to come and begin his education with you, that 
you might till, as it were, your minds together—one, whose heavier 
progress might invite, without a fear of discouraging, your emulation ? 
We might then see—starting from an equal post—the difference of the 
clownish and the gentle blood. ies 

A private education then, or such a one as I have been describing, 
being determined on, we must in the next place look out for a preceptor: 
—for it will be some time before either of you, left to yourselves, will 
be able to assist the other to any great purpose in his studies. 

And now, my dear Sir, if in describing such a tutor as I have imagined 
for you, I use a style a little above the familiar one in which I have 
hitherto chosen to address you, the nature of the subject must be my 
apology. Difficile est de scientiis inscienter loqui, which is as much as to 
say that “ in treating of scientific matters it is difficult to avoid the use 
of scientific terms.” But I shall endeavour to be as plain as possible. | 
am not going to present you with the ideal of a pedagogue, as it may 
exist in my fancy, or has possibly been realized in the persons of 
Buchanan and Busby. Something less than perfection will serve our 
turn. The scheme which I propose in this first or introductory letter 
has reference to the first four or five years of your education only ; and 
in enumerating the qualifications of him that should undertake the 
direction of your studies, I shall rather point out the minimum, or least, 
that I shall require of him, than trouble you in the search of attainments 
neither common nor necessary to our immediate purpose. 

He should be a man of deep and extensive knowledge. So much at 
least is indispensable. Something older than yourself, I could wish him, 
because years add reverence. 

To his age and great learning, he should be blest with a temper and 
a patience, willing to accommodate itself to the imperfections of the 
slowest and meanest capacities. Such a one in former days Mr. Hartlib 


_ appears to have been, and such in our days I take Mr. Grierson to be; 


but our friend, you know, unhappily has other engagements. I do not 
demand a consummate grammarian ; but he must be a thorough master of 
vernacular orthography, with an insight into the accentualities and 
punctualities of modern Saxon, or English. He must be competently 
mstructed (or how shall he instruct you ?) in the tetralogy, or four first 
rules, upon which not only arithmetic, but geometry, and the pure 
mathematics themselves, are grounded. I do not require that he should 
have measured the globe with Cook, or Ortelius, but it is desirable that 
he should have a general knowledge (I do not mean a very nice or 
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pedantic one) of the great division of the earth into four parts, so as to 
teach you readily to name the quarters. He must have a genius capable 
in some degree of soaring to the upper element, to deduce from thence 
the not much dissimilar computation of the cardinal points, or hinges, 
upon which those invisible phenomena, which naturalists agree to term 
winds, do perpetually shift and turn. He must instruct you, in imitation 
of the old Orphic fragments (the mention of which has possibly escaped 
you), in numeric and harmonious responses, to deliver the number of solar 
revolutions, within which each of the twelve periods, into which the 
Annus Vulgaris, or common year, is divided, doth usually complete and 
terminate itself. The intercalaries, and other subtle problems, he will 
do well to omit, till riper years, and course of study, shall have rendered 
you more capable thereof. He must be capable of embracing all history, 
so as from the countless myriads of individual men, who have peopled 
this globe of earth—/for w is a globe—by comparison of their respective 
births, lives, deaths, fortunes, conduct, prowess, &c. to pronounce, and 
teach you to pronounce, dogmatically and catechetically, who was the 
richest, who was the strongest, who was the wisest, who was the 
meekest man, that ever lived ; to the facilitation of which solution, you 
will readily conceive, a smattering of biography would in no incon- 
siderable degree conduce. Leaving the dialects of men (in one of which 
I shall take leave to suppose you by this time at least superficially 
instituted), you will learn to ascend with him to the contemplation of 
that unarticulated language, which was before the written tongue ; and, 
with the aid of the elder Phrygian or Zsopic key, to interpret the sounds 
by which the animal tribes communicate their minds—evolving moral 
instruction with delight from the dialogue of cocks, dogs, and foxes. Or 
marrying theology with verse, from whose mixture a. beautiful and 
healthy offspring may be expected, in your own native accents (but 
purified) you will keep time together to the profound harpings of the 
more modern or Wattsian hymnics. 

Thus far I have ventured to conduct you to a “ hill-side, whence you 
may discern the right path of a virtuous and noble education ; laborious 
indeed at the first ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly 
prospects and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more charming.”* 

With my best respects to Mr. Grierson, when you see him, 

I remain, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 


April 1, 1823. Evia. 





* Milton’s Tractate on Education, addressed to Mr. Hartlib. 
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LETTER 
TO A FRIEND IN NATCHITOCHES. 


SOUTHEY. 

Av your happy distance from the great manufactories of literature, 
you are probably, at this moment, my dear Jonathan, beginning to read 
Medwin’s book at the time when every one here is thoroughly tired of it. 
Take the conversations with a grain of salt. “ They were committed to 
paper for the sake of reference only.” We suspect Mr. Medwin, like 
John Bell, the barrister, is sometimes unable to read his own writing. 
However correct his notes may have been, there are, I am afraid, mis- 
takes in his transeript.* The account of Shelley, whom the author 
had means of knowing much better than Lord Byron, is except in a date 
or two correct ; and if there be any value in it, it is valuable only as a 
candid notice of a man, who has provoked many absurd exaggerations on 
the part of his enemies, and some from his friends. 

Another unquestionable good which has been produced by Medwin’s 
book, is a letter, which has been published (a month or two after 
Medwin) by Mr. Laureat Southey. A letter from him always diffuses 
the sunshine of delight among the large and valuable class of persons 
who joy to see others expose themselves. It is the fate of the Laureat 
on these oceasions to prove his vanity and irritability beyond dispute. 
Cela est écrit la haut. 

The main point of Southey's letter, or rather what, if he had been 
rational, should have been its main point, is the assertion that he did 
nat write the review of Foliage in the Quarterly. No man of common 
information I have heard of ever thought he did. “ Lord Byron might 
have known this if he had inquired of Mr. Murray.” If he had inquired 
of the head that he carried on his shoulders it would probably have done 
as well. Old Howell says, that the mud of Paris smells ten miles off. 
He who has once smelt an article of Southey, at the same distance, can 
hardly have confounded it with one less redolent of a peculiar kind of 
self-conceit. It is difficult to suppose that Lord Byron fell into the 
mistake, but whether he or Medwin blundered, matters little to you or 
me. ‘The accusations against Southey are absurd: they are all founded 
on this blunder. Unnecessary as it was for Southey to deny the specific 
faults imputed to him in the Byrono-Medwiniad, there was no harm in his 
doing so. What is ridiculous, is the dictatorial and offensive character 





* There is a thing in Medwin’s book, which bears evidence of being Lord Byron’s, 
for Medwin relates it without any symptoms of understanding it. Lord Byron said of 
Taaffe, an unfortunate gentleman, who is attempting to translate Dante, “I have 
advised him to frontispiece his book with his own head, capo di traditore, the head of 
a traitor! then will come the title-page comment—Hell.” Medwin, p. 197. The 
pun Medwin has kept out of sight; and without it, the advice to Taaffe was insulting 
without being jocose. The play was on the words traditore and traduttore : (Translator). 
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he assumes whenever he is called upon as a defendant. “ Handy-dandy, 
which is the justice and which is the thief.” Southey, I am inclined to 
think, is an honest man, with this folly, that he does not know that he 
looks very much like a knave. When he sets himself up as the standard 
of moral and political excellence, he reminds one of the abbess who 
rebuked the levities of her convent with the breeches of the monk upon 
her head. He was enthusiastic at the outset of the French Revolution 
for liberty and equality ; there was no harm in that—all generous minds, 
he tells us, felt as he did. He changed his opinions; there is no harm in 
that—all generous minds change their opinions. He took a pension and 
the laureatcy ; there is no harm in that--all generous minds take what they 
can get. .He had very insufficient grounds for his former opinions ; he 
has very good grounds for his present ones—he is a very pleasant writer: 
he digests his common-place book well. The printing of his poetry 
is an employment for honest industry. Such a man, if he pursued the 
tenour of his way quictly, would be a public benefactor. We should say 
of him, “ Robert is a good sort of man, and one who knows on which 
side his bread is buttered; a pleasant prose writer, and only no poet, 
because the Gods do not tolerate the existence of moderate ones.” But it 
will not do for a weather-cock to set up for a directing post, even though 
he has grown rusty. 

There is a passage in Southey’s letter which you, I am sure, must have 
been very much puzzled at. “ It might have been thought that Lord 
Byron had attained the last degree of disgrace when his head was set up 
for a sign at one of those preparatory schools for the brothel and the 
gallows ; where obscenity, sedition, and blasphemy, are retailed in drams 
for the vulgar. There remained one further shame: there remained 
this exposure of his Private Conversations, which has compelled his 
Lordship’s friends, in their own defence, to compare his oral declarations 
with his written words, and thereby demonstrate that he was as regard- 
less of truth as he was incapable of sustaining those feelings suited to 
birth, station, and high endowments, which sometimes came across his 
better mind.” 

You may guess a long time, Jonathan, before you can find what he 
means by this.—There is a fellow of the name of Benbow, who lives by 
pirating the works of popular authors. Southey’s works he does not 
pirate (perhaps from respect to his character), Lord Byron’s he does, 
and he sets up Lord Byron’s head asa sign. This, by diligent investiga- 


tion, I learn to be the fact ; but ninety-nine out of every hundred persons: 


even in London were, and will be till I tell them of it, as ignorant as 
you were. London is a large place—but why need I speak of London 
to you, who have Mogg’s London in a marbled case. 

How Southey got at this important piece of knowledge you will 
wonder. You will wonder still more how Benbow’s sign can in any 
way disgrace Lord Byron. When you were put to bed at the Angel, 
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you little thought the heavenly messenger, whose likeness was profaned, 


was chargeable with the guilt of your inebriety. Southey, however, is 
quite safe, no one will set up his head as a sign—of any thing. 
Southey in a note on this letter makes a precious plunge. He says, 


‘In the Preface to his Monody on Keats, Shelley, as I have been informed, 
asserts, that I was the author of the criticism in the Quarterly Review upon that young 
man’s poems, and that his death was occasioned by it. There was a degree © means 
ucss in this (especially considering the temper and tenour of our correspondence), which 
I was not then * prepared to expect from Shelley, for that he believed me to be the 
author of that paper, I certainly do not believe. He was once, for a short time, my 
neighbour. I met him upon terms, not of friendship indeed, but certainly of mutual 
wood-will, I admired his talents; thought that he would out-grow his errors (perilous 
as they were), and trusted that, meantime, a kind and generous heart would resist the 
effect of fatal opinions which he had taken up in ignorance and boyhood. Herein I 
was mistaken. But when I ceased to regard bim with hope, he became to me an object 
fur sorrow and awful commiseration, not of any injurious or unkind feeling ; and when 
I expressed myself with just severity concerning him, it was in direct communication to 
himself.” 

This is a piece of perfect Southey, rash and petulant injustice coupled 
with the fulsome praise of his own good qualities, and especially his 
kindliness. “Shelley, as 1 have been informed, asserts that I was the 
author,” &e. Informed—by whom? It must have been some friend, 
I calculate, who formed a very pretty estimate of the Laureat, as the 
following, which is the real passage, in the preface to Shelley’s poem will 
show you. 

‘* The genius of the lamented person to whose memory I have dedicated these 
unworthy verses, was not less delicate and fragile than it was beautiful ; and where 
canker-worms abound, what wonder if its young flower was blighted in the bud? The 
savage criticism on his Audymion, which appeared in the Quarterly Review, produced 
the most violent effect on his susceptible mind; the agitation thus originated ended in 
the rupture of a blood-yesscl in the lungs; a rapid consumption ensued, and the 
succeeding acknowledgments from more candid critics, of the true greatness of his 
powers, were ineffectual to heal the wound thus wantonly inflicted. 

‘* It may be well said that these wretched men know not what they do. They scatter 
their insults and their slanders without heed as to whether the poisoned shaft lights on 
a heart made callous by many blows, or one like Keats's, composed of more penetrable 
stuff. One of their associates is, to my knowledge, a base and unprincipled calumniator. 
As to Endymion, was it a poem, whatever its defects, to be treated contemptuously by 
those who had celebrated with various degrees of complacency and panegyric ‘ Paris,” 
and * Woman,’ anda ‘Syrian Tale,’ and Mrs. Leranv, and Mr. Barrett, and 
Mr. Howarp Payne, and a long list of the illustrious obscure? Are these the men 
who, in their venal good-nature, presume to draw a parallel between the Rev. Mr. 
Mitimaw and Lord Byron? + What gnat did they strain at here, after swallowing 
all those camels? Against what woman taken in adultery dares the foremost of these 
lixerary prestitutes to east his opprobrious stone? Miserable man ! you, one of the 
meanest, have wantonly defaced one of the noblest specimens of the workmanship of 
(iop. Nor shall it be your excuse, that, murderer as you are, you have spoken 
daggers, hut used none.” 


* When ? 





+ Thisis a terrible blow at the Gifford side of the Quarterly. 
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Did Southey read this, and like that “ unlettered, small knowing soul” 
Costard, apply every scurvy term to himself. ‘ Base and unprincipled ” 
me! © Venal good nature” me! « Literary prostitute” still me ! 
« Miserable man” Oh me. If he did not, the least he can do is to 
publish the name of the friend, who conceived this character to be 
so peculiarly appropriate to Southey that no one else could lay claim to 
it. Such a man would be invaluable as a compurgator. 

By the way, Jonathan, the Quarterly Review no more killed Keats 
than it killed William Rufus. It now little matters to poor Keats 
what killed him, but there is, nosologically speaking, a. difference 
between a consumption and critic. When a doleful piece of fudge has 
acquired a certain degree of antiquity, one is unwilling to disturb it. 
know your good sense abhors historic doubts, and would be loth to 
believe with Walpole, that Richard III did not murder the babes in the 
Tower. I wish all poets to spin the interminable yarn of versification 
without any dread that the more limited thread of life may be slit by 
the abhorred shears of the Reviewers. Let the Reviewers cut up the 
poems into thrums; but to kill the poets, cuts at the very root of pro- 
duction. It is a tax upon capital—(see Ricardo). Keats, I say, was not 
killed by the Reviewers. Indeed, I never heard yet a well authenticated 
case of criticophobia terminating fatally. As for Keats, he was a well 
built, open-hearted, courageous little fellow, but descended of a consump- 
tive race, and he shared the same fate. It was found after death, that his 
lungs were entirely wasted ; but he preserved his good spirits to the very 
brink of the grave. He was not a sort of man to have suffered his soul 
‘to be snuffed out by an article.” 

Do not suppose that Shelley in this preface was guilty of any wilful 
deception ; he was not capable of practising it. But he was a true poet, 
and had in his amiable mind all that outrageous extravagance which 
other men, by dint of severe labour, contrive to show in their verses. 
He was fanatical in the extreme, and loved to exaggerate all things to 
his mind, but especially horrors; sufferings of all kinds were his favourite 
contemplation, sufferings from injustice his delicacies. He strengthened 
his sympathy for mankind by continual practice. A young poet killed 
by a reviewer must have been like “ Sackerson loose ” to master 
Slender—meat and drink to him. A man who loves jumping, will 
spring over a table as readily as over a fence. The cause of saltation is 
in the elasticity of the legs, not in the seriousness of the obstacle. So it is 
with sympathy—to make it more clear—sympathy is the sympathizing of 
a sympathetic mind. Sorrow carries with it its own reward ; do we not, 
do not you in Natchitoches grieve at the woes of Mr. Egerton, Mr. Kean, 
your own Roscius Mr. Elihu Schemmerhorn, or any other great 
tragedian, who is lamentable at per night, as at the unbought calamities 
of our friends and country ? 


Peter Piru. 
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ODE 


rO GEORGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER, 


DEPUTY LICENSER OF PLAYS. - 


This fierce inquisitor has chiet 
Dominion over men's belief 

And manners 3 can pronounce a saint 
Idolatrous or ignorant ;— 

When superciliously he sitts 

Through coarsest boulter others’ gifts ; 
For all men live, and judge amiss, 
Whose talents jump not just with his, Hudibras, Can. TIT. 


Dost thou think because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale ?”* 
Twelfth Night. 





The play—the play's the thing ;—in which to catch the conscience.—Hamiéet. ¢ 


l. 
Come, Colman! Mrs. Gibbs’s chum ! 
Virtue’s protector! Come, George, come,— 
Sit down beside this beech, " 
That flourisheth in Fulham road ; 
And let me all my heart unload 
Of levity,—and preach! 


9 ] 


Thou’rt alter’d, George, since thy young days 
Of wicked verse and heedless plays, 
With double meanings cramm’d ; 
‘“‘ White for the harvest” is thine age, 
Thou chief curse-cutter for the stage, 
And scourger of the damn’d! 


o 
ads 


Thou that wert once th’ offender,—thou 
The police-officer art now ; 

The vicious are thy crop! 
Thou’rt Doctor Cotton to a play, 
Keeping it from damnation’s way, 

When doom’d for the new drop ! 

4. 

Thy predecessor was content, 
Like Byron, “ to let Reynolds vent 

His dammees, poo’s, and zounds!” 
But thou, like Maw-worm, cloth’st thyself 
With ill-got, oath-correcting pelf, 

And turnest damns to pounds ! 
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5. 


Poor Farce! her mourning now may put on! 


And Comedy’s as dead as mutton ! 

(No sheep must have a dam). 
Farewell to Tragedy! her knell 
And neck are wrung at once,—farewell 


The Drama !—(dele dram). 


6. 
George! hath some serious man in black 


Slipp’d in thy hand the small sly “ track,” 


All verbal sins to paint ? 
Or art thou labouring to be one 
Like sleek dead Mr. Huntington— 
Half Coalman—and half saint? 


a 


je 
Well might unusual crimson rush 
Into thy cheeks,—(no claret blush) 
For thy young muse’s sins! 


Ah! who could think that prim pursed mouth 


Of her’s had worn in early youth 
The broadest of Broad Grins! 


8. 
But she,—a wench of wicked sense, 
Debauch’d into experience, 
Knows what’s the unclean cup: 
No one, so well, I'll warrant me, 
Can pitch upon a naughty Shee, 
And show the creature up! 
9. 
Has Irving taught thee how to trounce 
Dramatic man, and to renounce 
The wickedness of wit ? 
Or James* convinced thee that the way 
Some have of going to the play 
Must lead them to the Pit / 
10. 
Nothing like thee—to Heaven’s praise! 


(Forgive th’ appeal!) plagu’d Bess’s days,— 


Her poet's hope to quell: 


Hads’t thou liv’d then, we should have had 


No vile, immoral Warwick lad, 
With all his “ blasts from Hell!” 





* Not James the apostle, but Mr. Bunn’s Brummagem youth. 














“or ” wR, 





judges of our courts have invariably yielded to the paramount authority 
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ll. 
Who would believe, my good yeoman, 
Like thy own deviating Dan 
Thou ever hads’t given up 
Thyself to whistle and to stray,— 
To drink with Dukes and Ladies gay 
A very merry cup! 


12. 
T wo-Guinea Censor! too particular 
In virtue’s slang! too great a stickler 
For oaths and prayers in blank ! 
Poor D. dash D. is all that goes 
With thee, thou Legend of Montrose!— 
Pah !—thy offence is Rank ! 


13. 
Good bye to Godby !* (dele God !) 
Methinks I see all curtains nod 
To one sad final fall ! 
Stages must sink from bad to worser,— ‘ 
The sad precursor (dele cursor) 
Of ruin frowns on all! 


14. 
Who, George—Oh, who that hath of wit 
A grain,—his fancies will submit 
To nonsense and to Thee >— 
What!—come, to be “ run through,” and then 
Give sovereigns to reward the pen 
That cut us?— 





—U. B. D.! 





* A celebrated theatrical carpenter:—a great favourite with Mr. Colman, until the 
licenser ** filch’d from him his good name.” 








THE LONDON TITHE QUESTION. 


Tue claims of the London Rectors to 2s. 9d. in the pound, in the City 
of London, are founded on a Decree of the 37th Henry VIII, which has 
reference to a Statute of the same year. It is not pretended that they 
have any other foundation, nor has any better been required, for the 
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of these two documents in trying the question ; and however willing or 
desirous they appear at times to have been to come to an opposite decision, 
not one of them has hitherto dared to dispute the validity of the Decree 
thus supported, or to interpret its provisions in a different sense from that 
in which they are vulgarly taken. 

Disadvantageous as this may have been to the parties who beforetime 
attempted to resist the payment of Tithes according to the rate laid down 
in the above-mentioned Decree, I cannot but consider it a favourable cir- 
cumstance to those who shall make the same attempt hereafter, since it 
fixes toa single point the object to be discussed, and enables us to assure . 
ourselves that if we can but dispose of that in a satisfactory manner, as I 
think we may, the whole question will be set at rest. 

It might be a reasonable argument against these two documents, that 
they had their rise in bad times, and cannot therefore form a good pre- 
cedent ; and a lawful appeal might, no doubt, be made with every chance 
of success against the authority of the Decree on this ground, that it has 
not the sanction requisite to make it operative according to the statute 
accompanying it, one clause of which enjoins that it shall be “enrolled 
in the King’s High Court of Chancery,” and that then it “shall stand, 
remain, and be as an Act of Parliament, and shall bind as well all 
citizens and inhabitants of the said city and liberties for the time being, 
as the said parsons, vicars, curates, and their successors for ever, according 
to the effect, purport, and intent of the said order and decree, so to be 
made and enrolled.” From which words it may be fairly inferred that 
the Decree was not to be considered binding unless it had received the 
final sanction of enrolment. But I mean not to take either of these as my 
present ground of objection. I trust that I shall be able to make out a 
sufficiently strong case against the claims from the Decree itself, admitting 
it to be valid as it stands, by stating only certain arguments and proofs 
against the interpretation which its provisions have met with. 

With my view of the subject, I contend that, on a fair and rational 
construction of the words of the Decree, the amount of the claim set up 
and heretofore acceded to is in every case erroneously estimated and 
unlawfully allowed. Respecting the words themselves which specify the 
sum to be paid, there ean be no manner of doubt: 1 read them as others 
do: but with regard to their actual meaning, the case is widely different. 
They are and have been understood to declare that 2s. 9d. in the pound 
rental of each house is granted for Tithes precisely the same as if the 
Decree were made only yesterday, and as if the money to which it refers 
were the ordinary currency of the realm. I shall be able to show on the con- 
trary: 1. That the money in which these Tithes were to be paid according 
to the Decree was a peculiar money, an exception to the common coin of 
this kingdom both before and after that period: 2. That the relation of the 
shilling of that time to the shilling of this day, and the relation of the 
pound rental of that period’ to. the pound rental now, is im each case 
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extremely different: and that the difference is of that kind on either 
hand which adds to the disparity ; the shilling being much less valuable, 
and the pound rental much more valuable, reciprocally, at that period than 
they are at present. 

To the antiquary and numismatist it is a fact well known, that for 
about 20 vears a most scandalous deterioration of our currency was 
tolerated, for the most part against the will of the reigning prince, aftgy a 
time much to the injury of all persons of fixed income, and ultimately 
to the disadvantage and serious detriment of almost every individual in 
the state. The deterioration had commenced two or three years before 
the date of the statute and decree, but it was not carried to any very 
serious extent till about that time, when a recoinage took place, and the 
new money was all at once reduced in value nearly one half. 

From the earliest times till the period of which I speak, a certain 
degree of purity had been maintained in our silver currency, and, since 
then, with the exception of about 20 years, it has continued uniformly 
the same; 18 dwt. of alloy to 12 oz. of fine silver, forming’ what is 
called the standard of England. “ The fineness of our silver money,” 
says the Rev. Rogers Ruding, “ has preserved its integrity unbroken 
from the reign of Henry II (at the lowest calculation) down to the 
present time—a period of more than 600 years ;”? but “from this must 
be deducted about 20 years, from the latter end of the reign of Henry 
VIIJ, to the beginning of Elizabeth’s, which form an era highly dis- 
graceful to the mint.” —(Annals of the Coinage, vol. i. p. 17.) 

The first notice we have of the debasement is in the 34th year of 
Henry VIII, when the standard was considerably infringed by the intro- 
duction of 2 oz. of alloy instead of 18 dwt. But this was a trivial 
matter compared with what followed. In two years after it had pro- 
ceeded to the enormous extent of 6 oz. of alloy in 12 oz. one half of 
every coin being base metal. Moreover the coin was not only debased in 
purity, it was also diminished in size. The shilling, for instance, which 
inthe 18th Henry VII (1504) weighed 144 grains, in (1543) the 34th 
Henry VIII weighed only 120, and in (1549) 3 Edward VI was 
reduced to 80 grains, so that the injury done was twofold. When there- 
fore we desire to ascertain the actual condition of our coins we must 
compute the diminished size along with the impaired standard; and 
hence it will appear, that what was called a shilling in the 36th of Henry 
VIII, was not more than a sixpence if compared to that which three 
years before had passed under the same denomination, and in the next 
year it was nothing but a groat. 

But some person may be inclined perhaps to interrupt me here with a 
question to this effect—Are you right in entering into a calculation of the 
comparative value of money at different and distant periods of our history ? 
and may not this, if allowed here, be drawn into a precedent, and all 
kinds of unsatisfactory conclusions be let in upon us, to the disturbance 
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of old quit-rents, moduses, and other settled payments of great antiquity, 
the value of which has much decreased since they were first established ? 
| answer no. The line of separation between these assumed cases and our 
present one is too decidedly marked to allow it. This precludes all inter- 
ference with any payments agreed upon in any period from the Conquest 
to the present day, except those which by the operation of peculiar cir- 
cumstances are without the pale of the general rule, and these form, as 
we shall see, a class of themselves, the limits of which cannot be 
extended. A term of 20 years in 700 comprises all the instances that 
ever could be adduced, and of these only one has come down to our time, 
which is this Tithe Question: its merits are still in dispute: it remains 
therefore a fit subject for elucidation, with a view to some final settlement. 

The following table exhibits the changes, in regard both to Weight 
and Fineness, which our money underwent at the various periods of its 
coinage, and the relative Value of our principal silver coins at the several 
periods undermentioned. 




































































Weight in Troy Standard and Relative 
Reign. Grains. Debasement. Value. 
wa , Fine Alloy : 
Penny. Groat. Shilling. oz. dwt. oz. dwt. 
Conquest........ 1066, . 221... - 11 2,.— 18.,.——— 
28 Edward I... .. 1300,,22 .. 888..——..11 2,..— 18,.———— 
18 IIT. .. 1344,.201.. 81 ..———.. 11 2..— 18..——— 
20 .. 1346..20 .. 80 ..———..11 2..— 18.. 
25 ..1351,.18 .. 72 ..——. . 11 2..—- 18.. 200 
13 Henry IV..... 1412,.15 .. 60 ..——..11 2,.— 18.. 166) 
4 Edward IV. ..1464..12 .. 48 ..——..11 2..— 18.. 133} 
49 Henry VI..... 1470,.——.. - ..11 2,,— 18.. 133} 
i8 VIT. ..1504,,—-,.——.. 144 ..11 2..— 18.. 133} 
18 ——~— VIII... 1527..103.. 42 ..126 ..11 2,.— 18., 118 
34 .. 1543..10 .. 40 ..120 ..10 2.. 2 —.. 100 
30 ..1545..—.. + .. 6 0.. 6 0.. 60 
37 —.. 1546. . i - 7 a aos owe. 
1 Edward VI. ..1547.. — pe -— 8 eS CO.. 
2 .. 1548,., os a 2 2 Me. 6 eo 
3 ..1549.. 64.. 261.. 80.. 6 0.. 6 0., 40 
4 ..1550..—.,. "s . 3 0..9 0.. 20 
5 ..1551..—.. os . 5 0..9 O.. 2 
6 .. 1552.. 8 .. 32... 96 ..11 1..—19.. 884 
Fee 1554,.——.. .. 96 ..11 1..—19.. 88} 








1 Elizabeth... .. 1559. . ° .. 96 ..11 2..—18.. 88% 
. .. . 1562 The denomination altered : the shilling made current at 8d. &c. 





. PRPS errs 1601,. 73.. 31 .. 923..11 2..— 18.. 86 


At this last mentioned weight and standard the shilling has continued 
with scarcely any alteration ever since. 
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I have drawn up the preceding statement from some tables in the 
Annals of the Coinage, adding the last column to indicate more clearly 
the relative value of the same denomination of coin at different periods, 
and particularly during the time of the great depreciation. By referring 
to this column we may determine, at a glance, what was the exact sum 
intended and understood to bé conveyed to the Clergy by that decree, 
which allowed them tithes to the amount of 2s. 9d. in the pound. 

It appears then, according to this statement, that in the 36th of 
Henry VIII the shilling was about one-half the value of that which 
had been in circulation only three years before; and, consequently, every 
shilling of the 36th was in fact but a sixpence with reference to the cur- 
rency of the former period: therefore these tithes, if paid in this cur- 
rency, which was that coined in the year preceding the passing of the 
Act and the framing of the Decree, must have been intended by the 
Legislature and Commissioners to be, in all respects, the same, and as 
easily paid, as the half of that sum had formerly been, when it was repre- 
sented by the currency in use up to the 34th. According to our calcu- 
lation, therefore, the tithes of 2s. 9d. in the pound were no more when 
they were granted than those of 1s. 43d. had been three years before : 
they were in truth of no greater amount in specie ; and the increase of 
quantity was probably but a defensive measure, resorted to pro tempore, 
with a view to compensate the Clergy for the well-known deficiency of 
intrinsic value in the new coin. If this be correct, and if we are desirous of 
giving what was then enjoined now that our coin is restored to its purity 
and full weight, we should pay the Clergy, according to this Decree, 
1s. 44d. in the pound of our present money. 

But in thus stating the case I may not be correct, for I am making it far 
more favourable to them than probably it ought to be. The Act was passed 
in the year 1545, the 37th of Henry VIII—the Decree is also of the 
87th, but it bears date the year following, February 24th, 1546, before 
which time a further and equally notorious deterioration of the currency 
had again taken place. ‘ By an Indenture of this year (1545) the coins 
were reduced to the lowest degree of fineness which ever disgraced the 
English Mint, excepting a small quantity of silver in the 5th year of 
Edward VI,” (Annals, &c. ii. 88). The proportion was as two-thirds only 
of the coinage of the year preceding, which was itself, as we have seen, 
one half of that which passed current three years before ; so that instead 
of the shilling being now worth 6d. it was in fact but of the value of a 
groat! and at this rate it continued to pass till the 4th of Edward VI, 
1550, when, during the two succeeding years, it. was brought down to 
its lowest state of degradation, ‘wopence. At the time therefore these 
Tithes were decreed and became payable, a groat was the actual shilling, 
and the Clergy received for 2s. 9d. no more, in fact, than two groats and 
three-fourths, that is 11d.,in the pound at the highest: nay, they were 
obliged, four years after, to be content with even half that sum for a 
time, the shilling being worth only twopence. If then we desire to fulfil 
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all the provisions of this Decree the very same as they were carried into 
effect in the days when it was first brought into operation, we ought 
from this to consider the Clergy entitled to 11d. in the pound of our 
present money,—but some other qualifying circumstances require to be 
taken into account before the terms of the Decree can be considered fairly 
adjusted. 

One of the circumstances to which I allude is the comparative value 
of the pound rental. It will be thought, possibly, by the advocate for the 
rector’s claims, that if the shilling were reduced in value, the pound was 
also reduced in an equal degree, and that the proportion being the same, 
the number of pounds would be increased in the rental the same as the 
number of shillings was increased, allowing that the depreciation were 
in both cases made up by a correspondent quantity of coin,—or if that be 
denied, and the coin be considered of less intrinsic value as specie, but 
not greater in abundance than before, then that the relation of the shil- 
ling and pound would still be preserved unaltered ; for as on the one 
hand the rental would not be increased, so on the other the shilling 
would not be depreciated, but would pass for as much as it had formerly 
done ; wherefore, under either supposition, the Tithes allowed would be 
precisely equivalent to the sum claimed at present. : 

The dilemma into which this appears to throw us is entirely ima- 
ginary. In the course of a long period, it would doubtless gradually 
happen, that all things, rents and tithes among the rest, would feel the 
effects of a great increase and consequent depreciation of the coin ; but 
here there was no lapse of time—it was a sudden business ; and unless it 
can be shown, which no one will pretend, that a survey and re-valuation 
of all the houses in London took place at the instant of the debasement 
of the coin, in order that their numerical value in pounds might be in- 
creased according to the extent of the depreciation, or that an Act passed 
for increasing the rental in the ratio of the debasement, which is equally 
absurd and contrary to the fact,—it must follow, that the pound rental 
would be left to adjust itself to the pound current by degrees, according 
as leases fell in, or other opportunities offered; and thus it would re- 
main stationary, or be but little affected for several years after the 
altered value of the currency. The opposite contingent, that money, 
though debased, was of the same power as before in making purchases, is 
too well contradicted by the history of the period to require any refu- 
tation here. 

The pound rental, therefore, would at the passing of the Decree, be as 
certainly that of at least three years before, as the shilling in which the 
tithes became payable would be that of the current coin. Nay, we 
might go a great deal further in our assumption, and conceive that the 
rents would have continued unaltered for the last 10, 20, 30, or 40 years, 
rather than that they: should undergo any sudden change. But the 
Decree itself determines this: it provides for the levy being made on the 
accustomed vent only, and therefore effectually negatives this supposed 
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previous rise. The tenant shall pay his “ tithes of the same after the 
rate aforesaid, according to the quantity of such rent, or rents, as the same 
house or houses, shops, warehouses, cellars, or stables, or any of them, 
were last letten for, without fraud or covin.” The pound on which the 
tithe beeame levied was therefore, so far as the clergy were concerned, 
the ancient pound, it was the same as that which had existed for perhaps 
40 years before; but if it were only the same with that of but three 
years prior to the date of the Decree, it would still prove our assertion 
that the pound rental on which the tithe was levied was in a very great 
degree more valuable in proportion than the shilling or pound in which 
the tithe was paid. 

i have throughout attempted to put the most liberal construction upon 
the terms of this Decree ; but if my interpretation should be doubted, 
let any other person, or a committee, be appointed to determine the 
present value of 2s, 9d. in the pound, granted at the period in question. 
The subject is antiquarian ; let it be referred to those who are most 
competent to settle a dispute respecting antiquities. Sir Henry Finch, 
counsel for the plaintiff in a famous tithe cause (Dunn v. Burrell and 
Goffe) in the year 1617, on a question arising out of this very Decree, 
as to whether an annual sum reserved by way of fine or income, was 
‘“a rent properly and truly within the words and letter of the Decree,” 
contends for “ the nobleness of our law, which applies itself to all other 
professions, and becomes all things to all men, that it may do justice to 
all; and therefore in matters which belong to grammarians to discuss, 
it gives judgment according to the opinions of grammarians,” as in 
certain cases which he cites. So with respect to the meaning and value 
of these money terms, I would have the judges, “ who’ are wont to 
consult with all manner of professions, where there arises any difficulty 
as to those things which are properly known to other professions,” (to 
use the words of the same eminent pleader,) apply to the antiquarians 
for an opinion on this subject, if any doubt can remain in their minds. 

Mr. Editor, I will not trespass more at present on your room, or on 
your readers’ patience. There are many who must grudge the space I 
have already occupied, having themselves no direct interest in the ques- 
tion: but to the citizens of London it is important ; and as your title im- 
plies, that nothing which so materially concerns them can be indifferent 
to you—nthil a me alienum puto—it has a sort of right to appear in your 
Miscellany, Ihave sent only a small part of my argument after all: 
much that is equally to the point remains to be given; in particular 
several collateral proofs of the actual value of the tithes in the several 
stages of our earlier currency, with a more exact estimate of their pre- 
sent worth ; but these will probably be embodied, ere long, in a separate 
publication. At present, I trust enough has been said to prove that the 


cause of the aggrieved citizens is not so hopeless as for the last two ¢en- 
turies it has been imagined. 


PHILARCHAUS: 
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ATHENAION. 


WE have been inexpressibly diverted with the style of the prospectus 
of a Literary Society called the Athenaion. The paper before us com- 
mences in a striking manner, and nothing can be happier than the eollo- 
cation of simple fact and sublime pretension in the first two lines. ‘ The 
Athenaion, 164, Regent-street, and at the Argyll Rooms, comprising 
the whole circle of the Arts, Sciences, and Belles Lettres.”? The latter 
sentence stands alone, it will be seen, without reference to any thing in 
heaven above or in the earth beneath, with an independence that coms 


mands respect. 

Athenaion, 164, Regent-street, and at the Argyll Rooms, comprising the whole circle 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Belles Lettres. To be governed by a Royal Charter. Pre- 
sident, Richard Paul Jodrell, Esq. FRS. Vice Presidents, Sir Richard Paul Jodrell, 
Bart. ; William Earle Lytton Bulwer, Esq.; George Pearson, MD.FRS. Treasurer, 
Philip Codd, Esq. Assistant Secretary, Mr. B. P. Capper. Bankers, Messrs. Hoare, 
Fleet-street. 

This is so far vastly orderly and respectable. From the president to the 
bankers, there is nothing to which we can object ; and had these patrons 
of literature wisely confined themselves to writing their own names, all 
would have been well; but when they venture out of their depths, and 
endeavour to put words together, all the rules of grammar receive a 
shock, and meaning makes its escape from the sublime confusion which 
follows so rash an attempt. Observe the sad havoc which is made 
in the very first paragraph ; the writers commit themselves to two or three 
unruly words which run away with them and carry them helter-skelter, 
through thick and thin, from 164, Regent-street, to the divine temple of 
Minerva; whence taking a sharp turn through the whole circle of the 
Sciences they arrive, without drawing breath, at public morals, industry, 
and national prosperity. 

The utility and importance of this National Establishment, founded in Britain for 
the highly cultivated society of the 19th century, from the ashes of the divine temple of 
Minerva, whose fame re-echoed for talent and urbanity all over the world, cannot well 
be denied, embracing as it does the whole circle of the sciences, which, considered in a 
national point of view, must eventually exercise an extraordinary degree of influence on 
public morals, industry, and national prosperity. 

This is sublime—this paragraph soars to the clouds like a balloon by 
virtue of inflation; the next falls to the ground again like a parachute. 
It makes one absolutely giddy to remark the sudden descent from heaven 
to earth, from the lofty to the lowly, from the sublimate of nothingness 
to the trite language of advertisements. The very next sentence runs in 
the most homely style, and agreeably relieves the mind oppressed with 
the splendour of the preceding passage :—‘“ From the unanimous opinion 
and at the request of a great number of persons of rank and respecta~ 
ae the following plan is laid before the public, for the support of this 
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Institution, the opening of which gave such general satisfaction to an 
enlightened and numerous audience.” A palpable plagiary from the 
newspaper advertisements. From the unanimous opinion and at the 
request of a great number of persons of rank and respectability, the 
following articles are submitted to the public inspection, at reduced 
prices, by B. D. 164 Regent-street, next door but one to the Pig and 
Pepper-box, and at the Cat and Dog's meat Bazaar, Bolt Alley.” The 
advertisements, however, are seldom so ungrammatically worded as the 
paragraphs put forth by this Literary Society, yclept the Athenaion. 
The Society founded by the learned pundits who have published the 


document before us undertakes to supply the public with professors of 


all languages (we presume that English is excepted), a list of whom is 
hung up with the fire buckets in the hall of the Institution. 

A Court of Examiners shall be named, and held every Thursday at one o'clock, at the 
house of the Institution, to inquire into the capacity of each candidate ; and no diploma 
to be delivered wntil it shall be signified to the Secretary by the President, Vice Presi- 
dents, Council, and Court of Examiners, that the candidate has been duly examined, and 
found qualified for the particular department or professorship he wishes to hold.—Such 
Court of Examiners to have at least one literary and scientific Foreigner of the same 
country as the candidate. 

Suppose the candidate to be an Englishman, what is to be done in that 
case ? 

Authors may send their works to be publicly investigated at the Athenaion, as at the 
Royal Institute of France, and approved or disapproved by the public voice. 

The orator and man of real science of every nation, and however obscure, as a matter 
of right, may claim to present himself on the boards of the Athenaion, and in his 
proper language sue for public approbation. 

We take the meaning of this to be, that the orators of the Athenaion 
may be “ obscure as a matter of right,” a valuable privilege. 

What follows is ratheralarming. ‘ By a method, new in this country, 
a knowledge of the modern languages may be acquired with great facility, 
so as to enable an auditor in a few months to understand the different 
lecturers in their native tongues.” “ The new method ” of the Athenaion 
is doubtless the use of words without grammar, at least so we should con- 
jecture from the specimen before us. A journal shall be published, 
entitled, “ Transactions of the Athenaion.” In the Attic dialect ? 

It may be observed that the Athenaion will be found to be, amidst the numerous 
establishments of this great Metropolis, one of the most interesting to the best intercsis 
of society, and to the friends of the Belles Lettres, the Arts and Sciences. Freed Srom 
all the p cjudices of the schools, | grammar especially] and being in some measure the 
offspring of the most celebrated forums on the Continent of Europe, it offers, in its varied 
composition, substantial instruction to those persons of fortune who make study a serious 
occupation, as well as an agreeable délassement (recreation) to those who seek amuse- 
ment. 

q hat translation of the word “ délassement” is the most obliging 
thing we ever met with in the course of our reading. 

_ Original composition im prose and verse will be read by the authors, and their merits 
impartially discussed, after the plan of the celebrated Athénée Royal de Paris, where 
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the immortal Delille had so frequently enchanted a splendid Parisian audience, by 
reciting his naifs and exquisite verses. The Sciences and the Liberal Arts will be par- 
ticularly expounded by some of the most eminent professors of Europe, especially those 
whose discourses and compositions have gained them celebrity throughout the world. It 
is with pleasure too we add, that the eloquent lessons of Fourcroy, Cuvier, Brongniart, 
de Blainville, Laharpe, Ginguéné, Say, &c. &c. will be re-echoed in this new school of 
literature. The greatest facility will be given to those persons who wish to drink deep 
at this fountain of learning. 

The following paragraph announces a curious concert which is to be 
hlended with the Arts, Sciences, and Belles Lettres—this will make rather 
odd music ! 

The first sitting in the second year of the foundation of the Athenaion will take place, 
in commemoration of the fete of Minerva, at the Argyll Rooms, on Thursday, the 13th 
day of January next, precisely at half past Seven o’clock in the Evening, with a Concert, 
blended with the Arts, Sciences, and Belles Lettres. There will also be given Foreign 
and British dramatic pieces, and occasional balls during the winter season. 

A parting word of advice to the projectors of this scheme, and perpe- 
trators of this prospectus. These grown gentlemen will act wisely, if, 
instead of forming a Literary Society “ to be governed by a Royal 
Charter,” they consent to be governed for a season by the parish school- 
master, who may instruct them in the rudiments of their native tongue, 
and the art of putting words into sentences in an intelligible manner. 
At present, like Mrs. Malaprop, they are too remarkable for “a nice 
derangement of the vernacular tongue :” when they are better skilled in 
Syntax we may listen to their plans for the promotion of literature. 
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Tue record of the growing prosperity of the country seems in a certain 
degree to become also a register of the advancement of music, or at least 
of the increased demand for it. Concerts are now so much more frequent 
than formerly in the great provincial towns and cities, that it is a curious 
question to ascertain, whether its rapid progress is owing to mere lack of 
political excitement (the cause to which the rise and progress of art in Italy 
is mainly attributed), or to those grand demonstrations of power, and to 
the consequent diffusion of pleasure and of knowledge, which the musical 
festivals have lately exhibited. 

At Cambridge there have been two concerts since our last report, in each 
of two succeeding weeks ; Miss Stephens and Mr. Sapio sung at the first ; 
Miss Paton, and Signor and Madame de Begnis, at the last. They were 
brilliantly attended. Miss Paton raised much curiosity among the students, 
who, indeed, pressed so rudely upon her at her departure from the room, 
that, but for the strenuous exertions of some who were more friendly, as 
well as more gentlemanly, than the mass, she must have suffered some- 
thing worse than mental discomposure. Her equivocal situation is, indeed, 
alike pitiable in itself, and disgraceful to the authors. 
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From Cambridge, Miss Stephens went to Bury, where there were con- 
certs for the benefit of Mr. Reeves, a resident professor. Little Smith, ‘a 
nephew of Miss Stephens, was also there, with the instrumentalists, Mori, 
Lindley, and Nicholson. ‘These concerts were also successful. Smith is 
an extraordinary boy. His voice is rich and beautiful, and he sings with 
far more expression than those of his age usually reach. To say that he is 
the best boy-singer in the kingdom is, indeed, a high distinction ; but no 
very absolute description of real ability. He is, however, alike superior in 
relation to nature and art. There are very few so gifted by the one, still 
fewer so much improved by the other ; rich tone is a common attribute of 
boys’ voices, but this boy has meaning as well. He is now in considerable 
request, and has had engagements in very many parts of the kingdom. 

Subsequently to these concerts, Messrs. Pettett have given two at Nor- 
wich, where were the De Begnis and Miss Paton. The latter, it will be 
remembered, was engaged last year, but did not appears ; her father having 
embarked in a steam-boat at Edinburgh, in the hope of landing at Cromer, 
a port on the eastern coast, or at Yarmouth. ‘ The frolic breezes,” how- 
ever (Libs, Notus, Auster), determined the matter otherwise, and drove the 
vessel direct to London, to the disappointment of the conductor, the 
audience, and the lady herself. She was, notwithstanding this breach of 
engagement, received this year with high satisfaction. The Mayor of 
Norwich, with a respect for talent very honourable to himself, invited the 
principal performers to his house both evenings. The concerts, though 
excellent in their degree, did not remunerate Messrs. Pettett; they came too 
near to the late festival. 

There have also been concerts at some towns in the West, at which Miss 
Goodall and Mr. Phillips assisted. <A series of six are still going on at 
Liverpool. Mr. Hawes has the principal direction. At the last, held 
towards the end of November, was given a selection from Der Freyschutz ; 
and, in order to render the songs perfectly intelligible, and to preserve the 
interest, introductions explanatory of the scenes and situations were 
printed in the books of the performance. Madame Ronzi de Begnis, Messrs. 
Braham and Hawes, were the principal singers, and the experiment suc- 
ceeded tolerably well. It is said Mr. Hawes means to try it upon a capital 
scale at the Argyll Rooms, and to give the entire opera as an orchestra 
performance, supported by the best singers of the metropolis and the finest 
instrumentalists, in order that adequate justice may be done to Weber's 
composition, which certainly cannot be said to be the case at either, or all 
of the theatres. If the plan takes effect, it is to be repeated weekly till the 
town is satisfied. The idea is new and good, and will at once put the 
composition, considered as music, to the proof. Not that we esteem it to 
be quite a fair trial, because all dramatic writing is calculated to be con- 
nected with incident, situation, and scenery ; and this piece, perhaps, more 
positively requires such an allowance than any that ever was written. It may 
be said, Matthew Lock’s music to Macbeth, aud Purcell’s Tcmpest, succeed 
admirably in the chamber ; these, however, are full of beautiful melodies. 
The German taste is for harmonic combiuations, and iu this instanee, more 
especially, it is exerted upon thonghts and descriptions of the wildest and 
most mysterious kind. The whole of the Freyschutz has been pronounced by 
high authorities to be scarcely vocal music, though not without traits of 
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bright, fanciful, and beautiful melody. We confess we doubt whether it 
will be much relished from the orchestra. Mr. Hawes finds his account in 
the repetition of the music, by the publication of which he is said to have 
gained 2000/.; but we hope the experiment will be made. One of the sin- 
gular parts of the plan of the Liverpool concerts is, that at the next, which 
takes place about Christmas, tickets for “ the junior branches of families ” 
are to be given gratis to the subscribers. Verily, the projector knows that 
the way to the pocket of papa often lies through mama’s heart. The 
ultras ef the provinces are very fond of tagging their concerts with 
«“ God save the King.” But of all the compliments loyalty and song 
united have ever paid to sovereignty, these performances exhibit the most 
superb specimen, and we cannot forbear to cite the following verses with 
which the fourth of the series concluded. They are the words of a trio 
composed by Pucitta. 
Viva Giorgio, viva il forte 
De’ nemici domator ! 
Favorito e della sorte 
Delle belle, e dell’ amor. 
Viva Giorgio! 
Al Ré buono! 
Al caro Giorgio! 
Al pid giusto della terra! 
Al gran diavol della guerra! 
Viva Giorgio! 
Noi l’amiamo, l’'adoriamo 
Senza fine, e di buon cor. 
Viva Giorgio ! 
Dite tutti via con me 
Viva Giorgio il nostro Ré ! 
Viva Giorgio ! 


An English prose version was subjoined, but the translator, averse no 
doubt to the use of naughty expressions, decline! to grapple with “ i gran 
diavol della Guerra,” and left “ our noble King” without this very warlike 
and very appropriate addition. 

Mr. Kalkbrenner has just returned to London from a tour through Ireland 
and Scotland. His intention was merely to enjoy the relaxation of a visit 
to the most picturesque and interesting parts of the two kingdoms ; but on 
his arrival at Dublin he was solicited by the professors to give a concert, 
and they unanimously offered him their assistance. The room at the Ro- 
tunda was thronged, and families came from considerable distances to hear 
him. All his sonatas were encored with enthusiasm, and after playing one 
extempore piece he was requested to make a second effort, which he did so 
highly to the delight of the numerous virtuosi present, that the room re-« 
sounded with applauses for some time after his performance had ceased. 
The artists subsequently invited him to a splendid entertainment at Mor- 
rison’s Hotel. He was solicited to give concerts at Limerick, Cork, and 
Belfast. At the latter town, which lay in his route to Scotland, the Mar- 
chioness of Donegal offered him the use of the Assembly Rooms, and he 
gave a concert, at which the Marquis and Marchioness, and all the families 
of distinction in the neighbourhood, were present, the orchestra being 
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strengthened by very many amateurs. At Glasgow he also had a concert ; 
and at Edinburgh, by the special invitation of the professors, he announced 
one, though the grand festival was just about to take place. His per- 
formance was received with the same delight as at Dublin, and he was 
requested to repeat it, which he did after the festival, when between 800 
and 900 persons were present. It is only of late that a pianist has been 
able to excite in so high a degree the public curiosity, and it serves to 
mark the pfogress art is making. J 

Since our last report Mr. Sapio has appeared at Drury-lane, and is now 
“ upon the establishment.” His first character was the Seraskier, in The Siege 
of Belerade ; his second and last, Prince Orlando in The Cabinet. We have 
long thought that the Stage was the best field for the display of Mr. Sapio's 
talents, and it should appear our presentiment is now borne out by the 
general judgment. The brilliancy and power of his voice—the energy of 
his manner—the nature of the ornament he uses—his facility, and above all 
the sacrifice of high polish to dramatic effect observable in his concert 
singing, all fit him eminently for this department :—we now speak of his 
musical gifts and attainments. The ease of his manners, his high flow of 
animal spirits, his gentlemanly bearing, striking features, and well-formed 
person, are recommendations not commonly to be found among vocalists, 
who, if they have pleased as singers, have thought themselves privileged to 
he dull and spiritless actors. Such is not the case with Mr. Sapio, whose 
debut shows that he has given some attention to the Stage, who is already 
the best actor of his class that has ever appeared, and who it may be ex- 
pected will improve. The only man with whom he has been compared is 
Braham, a circumstance in itself sufficiently honourable. But the fact is, 
he is both above and below Mr. Braham. There can be no question in the 
mind of any judge of art, that Mr. Braham can be the finest singer England 
ever produced,—by far the finest; there is also no question that Mr. 
Braham often 1s below mediocrity. - This however is the fault of the public 
in some degree—of himself in a greater. The man who regards his art 
only as a means of gain, says ‘ if I humour the taste of the million, if I 
indulge in bursts, transitions and flowery passages, I gain applause—to this 
managers look—and I secure my footing in the theatre.” The man who 
loves his art, and respects the permanency of his fame, will say, “ if I ad- 
here to what I know to be right with my legitimate powers of expression, 
I shall form the taste of the public by degrees—I shall ensure high estima- 
tion—I shall benefit my art—I shall live hereafter.’ Mr. Braham has made 
a large fortune—he has enjoyed the character of knowing the better and 
choosing the Worse part—he is accused, and not without cause, of cor- 
rupting the taste of his age and nation ; and if he were now to see his error 
and seek to retrace his steps (he has done so of late), there would be much 
difficulty in overcoming the judgment he has brought upon his own head. 
This is every way a matter of regret ; for never was there a man so en- 
dowed with talents to raise his art and immortalize himself. Neither 
Sapio, nor any other singer, could compete against Braham in his strength. 
Sapio probably will more than overmatch him in his weakness. He has, 
however, had a long reign, having been before the public nearly thirty 
years. 


It has at length been determined that the King’s Theatre shall open, and 
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the lease, it is understood, reverts to Mr. Ebers. The Lord Chancellor 
having declined to interfere in the manner solicited, it is sat that Mr. Ebers 
has compromised with the Committee of Noblemen, and that the Marquis 
of Hertford pays 5000/. for his share of the engagement. A more dis- 
graceful business never occurred, even within the purlieus of the Italian 
Opera House, than the whole conduct of the concern for the past year. 
Benelli, who has been placed in the gap, and who has absconded, leaving 
creditors of the Theatre unpaid to a large amount, and involving num- 
bers of the inferiors especially in severe distress, has sunk the credit 
of the concern to so low an ebb, both at home and abroad, that it will 
entail endless difficulties upon the new impresario. Mr. Ayrton, it is be- 
lieved, will have the management, but without any responsibility for the 
pecuniary engagements of the house. The falling-in of the property boxes 
forms a new era, and if ever the concern can be made profitable, it should 
appear that now is the time. Hitherto it has been the uniform fate of the 
house to go on in splendour under continually impending ruin. Signor 
Garcia, Signor de Begnis, and Madame Ronzi de Begnis, have engage- 
ments for the ensuing season, and the rehearsals will, it is said, begin as 
immediately as possible. 
NEW MUSIC. 

J. B. Cramer’s Sequel to his celebrated Book of Instructions for the Piano-forte, consist- 
ing of expressly composed and newly arranged Pieces, each preceded by a short Prelude, 
fingered by the Author. Every musician who has attained the rank of Mr. Cramer, both 
as an instructor and composer, should publish such a series of lessons as may give and 
confirm the principles of his style: Mr. Clementi has done this in the most admirable 
manner, and the publication under notice appears to have been arranged with such an 
intention. Mr. Cramer has pursued a new idea. His lessons are all medleys, each 
uniting many styles, but which are by no means similar to each other. Thus, at page 38, 
we have a rondo, commencing with the Irish air “‘ Planxty Kelly,” immediately followed 
by a few bars from Beethoven, succeeded by Haydn and Clementi, Surely: this is not 
in good taste. This is the general plan of the work; Mozart, Corelli, Rossini, and Gluck, 
are combined; and although these names are thus pressed into the service, they can do 
little more for the learner than may be effected by any of the lessons usually composed for 
beginners. 

Mr. Latour hasa French Air with Variations, possessing the usual smoothness and ele- 
gant playfulness which characterize his style. 

Mr. Riallmark’s Arrangement of Beethoven’s Serenade for the Piano-forte, is easy and 
unpretending. 

La Nymphe de la Seine, a Pastoral Ronda, by C. Pleyel, is not a difficult lesson, but will 
facilitate many passages, and, as it were, initiate the learner into the higher mysteries of 
the art. 

Mr. Labarre’s Fantasia for the Harp, on an Air in the Beneventola, is brilliant but easy, 
and looks very like (particularly in the introduction) an imitation of the passages of Ros- 
sini’s Bravuras. 

A favourite Scotch Air, with Variations for the Harp, by Elizabeth Randles, 

The New Langolee, with Variations for the Harp, by J. M. Weippert. 

The first of these is a very brilliant lesson, but the subject is one that requires much 
taste in the performer to give it proper effect. ‘The variations present nothing. original, 
but have the advantage of affording excellent practice for the learner. 

‘The variations in the second: lesson are light and easy: it is altogether an agreeable 
piece, 
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Mr. Crouch has published No. 4, of his “ Select Movements” for the Piano-forte and 
Violoncello, consisting of Airs from Tancrede, by Dotzauer; Mr. Bruguier’s No. 8, of 
‘«< E’ Amusement des Sours” ona favourite French Quadrille; and Mr. Calkin’s No, 7 
and &, of ** Les Petits Amusements,” containing Rossini’s Airs of Zitti Zitti, and Fira tante 


. 


Angoscie. 
There are ten songs and none worth notice, 
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COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


A new tragedy, called Ravenna (which was not new), said to be 
written by two Irish gentlemen, was acted at this theatre for three nights, 
and withdrawn without one dissentient voice. Irish gentlemen, parti- 
cularly as a body, are not very well calculated for getting up an effective 
fictitious tragedy :—and we are not surprized that in the present instance 
Ravenna, between the two stools, came to the ground. It was written 
in very blank blank-verse, and there was scarcely a scene of incident or 
interest to redeem the finished poverty of the dialogue. The piece has 
availed itself of the liberty of the press, and taken its stand in the 
booksellers’ windows ; but few persons, we should think, who know how 
to respect a pocket, would waste good silver on such smashed poetry. 
One curious circumstance attending this tragedy is, that it has been 
advertized for publication as the tragedy in rehearsal at Covent-Garden 
Theatre: we hope this attempt to get off a few copies before the original 
was damned has met with a favourable result. 

Der Freischutz still draws good audiences to its strange and good 
music. The magic balls have dropped many a shot into the locker: 
indeed, it should seem that each of the theatres is turned into a Patent 
Shot Manufactory. Rowley’s comedy of “ The Wonder; a Woman 
Never Vext,” with Planché’s pretty lines, is also attract‘ve yet. Miss 
Chester is delightful in comedy. 

The rich forest play of As You Like Ji has given us Miss Tree in 
Rosalind—and we never desire to see any other. If she be not the true 
Rosalind, then are we no true men. Her look, voice, step,—are all of 
Rosalind, fit for the green wood, under the shade of melancholy boughs. 
Is she really about to be married ?—Oh! Mr. Bradshaw ! 

The music was arranged and selected by Bishop (Bishop selects 
judiciously, particularly in his original compositions). But except in 
about four instances, this celebrated compiler has not been so successful 
as usual. A Mr. Henry, a new young gentleman in a character of any 
mark and likelihood, sang a song with great taste in the fourth act. 
Young appeared in Jaques ; or rather, Jaques appeared in the character 
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of Young. This tragedian always labours as if he were casting leaden 
balts, like poor blacksmith Bennett. Every tone of his voice drops like 
a dump! 

DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Mr. Sapio, the concert singer, has put himself into fancy dresses, and 
launched his person from behind the unadorned music stand, as a vocal 
performer in prose without an accompaniment. He has very judiciously 
turned player, because his forte lies in singing. Every one knows him 
asa scientific and charming singer, but few of his admirers will be over 
much pleased at seeing him all alive in the Seraskier, or raving about 
«hunting boars” under a plume of white feathers in the Cabinet.* He 
had better be content “ to sing his song with so much art,” and not try 
to trip up Mr. Kean in his line. 

My Uncle Gabriel—A two act operatic farce, called My Uncle 
Gabriel, has succeeded on these boards, which is something extraordinary 
for a farce. The plot is old enough, and therefore, we presume, good. 
It may thus be described: a Lieutenant Sutton, a half-pay officer in full 
honour, is the loved lover of a’ Miss Eliza Omnium, the niece of old 
Omnium, one who, to meet her fortune of 20,000/. which is subject to 
his consent, resolves on being particular in encouraging a rich suitor. 
The lady and uncle go to the country, followed by the lover unobserved, 
the latter of whom puts up at Toby Tacit’s inn. Toby is talkative, 
and sois Mrs. T. Sutton, a sort of wife to Toby; of course much fun is 
concocted between them. The lover has a friend, Jack Ready, who, by 
dint of various dresses, and assumed characters, tricks Omnium out of 
his consent for his friend. The piece is lively, but slight as a thing of 
wire. The acting is pleasant throughout, and Harley, cooked like a 
French egg in many different ways, is a relish from first to last, and not 
the less so because he always tastes of Harley. This little farce will 
live its long existence of three weeks and then go to the tomb of all the 
farces. Farces should not, like kings, live for ever. Butterflies ought 
not to be Old Parrs. 

There has been little novelty this month at either of the houses ; for 
when the pantomimes are being “ got up,” woe to a new piece of any 
other description, for no persons from the Lord High Elliston down- 
wards can attend to it. The pantomime will have a clear stage, and is 
jealous of any disturber of its rights. We shall give a full, true, and 
particular account of these holiday pleasures in our next number. 

Although the stage, however, has been destitute of anything of new 
and particular interest, several persons connected with the theatres have 
been signalizing themselves in various ways; and we shall in this 
number, and indeed on all future occasions, notice occurrences which, 
during the moment, have in any way interested the public mind. The 





* Unfortunately we do not agree with our musical friend in his opinion of Mr. Sapio 
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principal topics of theatrical moment during the last month have been 
Covent-Garden’s Foote’s action against Mr. Hayne; Elliston’s Foot’s 
action against Mr. Poole ; Miss Cramer's mutiny against the Liverpool 
managers’ Bounty ; and Mr. Decamp’s infamous libel on Mr. Macready’s 
weight in the hard-ware town of Sheffield. We will treat of these 
important matters seriatim and seriously. And first of Miss Foote. 

This young lady, by a series of breaches of promise, has at last been 
driven to that most distressing remedy for a ruined female heart, an 
action at law for damages, and has recovered of a Mr. Hayne the sum of 
30001. There is searcely a person connected with the transactions 
which have been lately laid bare before the public, that does not suffer in 
a greater or less degree in character. In the first place, the parents of 
Miss Foote have much to explain, as it is notorious that both Mr. and 
Mrs. Foote consulted their daughter’s seducer on every occasion in the 
most respectful manner, and sanctioned or accompanied her to Berkeley 
Castle, whenever her presence there was by him required. Colonel 
Berkeley, thanks to the correspondence unreservedly published, stands 
undisguised before the public. That he possessed himself of Miss 
Foote, by means of a nature the most seductive to all parties, cannot for 
a moment be questioned ; that he loves her, we do not doubt; but his 
love has been marked by a prudence, with which nothing but experience 
could have furnished it. We see, in the course of a long correspondence, 
most affectionately conducted on the lady's part, and most coldly and 
cautiously on the part of her betrayer, moderate demands for money 
warily considered, and every entreaty for reparation to her injured fame 
met with distinguished evasion. It is clear, that so long as Colonel 
Berkeley could preserve his mistress at no sacrifice whatever, the 
approach of any admirer was distressing to him; but if marriage were 
to be the price at which he was to retain her whom he professed to love, 
he would rather assist any other gentleman than himself into the noose. 
The Colonel's letters are cold as charity, and his charity is even of colder 
temperament than usual. We should like to know who started the 
Quaker-like style of the “ Thou’s” and “ Thee’s” in the love-letters ; 
it reminds us of Colonel Fainwell, in the character of Simon Pure, a 
part which perhaps Colonel Berkeley has studied. 

Poor Hayne, with all his ingenuity at ill-using, has not himself 
been altogether well-used. For though he loved a girl well enough to 
marry her with “a ready made family,” there was no occasion for her 
parent settling 1,100/. upon himself in contemplation of such marriage. 
Neither was it quite the thing for Colonel Berkeley to colour him 
unfavourably in his letters, and speak of him merely as “ pea-green 
Hayne” to her who was likely to become his wife. The lady too 
“did protest too much, we think!” Nothing, however, could warrant 
his perpetual new wedding days, and his promises of not getting drunk 
again, and of positively making a better husband. 

Miss Foote herself has had enemies in those only whom she placed her 
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heart upon. Her father and mother should have been protectors, but 
they were not:—they would almost seem to have confided that 
character to Colonel Berkeley. The Colonel should have loved and 
honoured her; he only dishonoured her. Hayne, who knew all her 
errors and all her misfortunes, and who might have shown and offered to 
show what generosity and kindness could have wrought in a bruised 
heart,—exposed her to contempt and shame. Her letters exhibit a 
nature, of the very tenderest and most delicate kind—and only for her 
transferable titles of endearment from Colonel Berkeley to Mr. Hayne, 
can she be contemplated but with respect and pity. 

We know not how the business may end. Perhaps Miss Foote may 
return to the stage—but how must she feel humbled there! Perhaps 
Colonel Berkeley may for once marry the girl he has seduced. We are 
quite sure he, would gain his own and the world’s respect by such a late 
but manly act of justice. 

A little scuffle, in this winter season, has taken place between Mr 
Elliston, the great lessee, and Mr. Poole, the dramatic author, which 
has not redounded vastly to the credit of either party. Mr. Poole writes 
an angry Preface toa published Play, in which he makes serious charges 
—unfounded or well-founded we know not—against Mr. Elliston, for 
piracies, during his temporary possession of the MS. Mr. Poole, who 
was abroad, comes to England, and very naturally goes to the play ;— 
but his name has been struck out !—His services are no longer required 
on the free list !—He is become Sir Robert Wilson the second !—What 
does Mr. Poole on this cashiering—that is—this driving him again to 


Cash Payments? He goes—very unnaturally we think—to the Lion’s © 


den in Bridge Street. Mr. Elliston is informed Mr. Poole and another 
gentleman insist on seeing him. All the lion at once comes over him ; and 
begging the persons nearest at hand, who are anxious to see a gentleman 
kicked, to follow him, he rushes on Mr. Poole, and the action of Foot 
v. Poole is called on. Mr. Poole immediately breaks a stick, which he 
happens to have in his hand, over Mr. Elliston’s head !—and Bow-street 
receives the troubled pair into its mansion of peace. 

Much is to be said against both sides.—Dreadful as it is to be struck 
off the free list—a privilege dear to every Briton—this does not warrant 
a gentleman going to the house of a party whom he has annoyed, with 
a friend and a stick, for an explanation. And provoking as a hard 
Preface and an untimely visit are, these do not justify a kicking out of 
a very extensive Theatre. The only way for a Champion to come easily 
off on such an occasion would be, like every authentic Champion, to go 
out backwards. 

The following is an account of Miss Cramer's insurrection at Liverpool, 
a town not unused to Theatrical disturbances; and poor Liverpool 
always comes in for much personal abuse during a storm. A Sunday 
paper, in noticing this young lady’s style of playing upon the feelings of 
the people, abused the town’s-people up hill and down dale, and heaped 
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on them all the hard names it could collect together. We remember 
hearing that Cooke, previous to his departure for America, being offended 
by a Liverpool audience, made no more ado, but advanced to the lamps 
and commenced a downright abusive address, opening with the following 
flattering compliment: “Why, damn ye! there is not a brick in your 
cursed town that is not cemented with the blood of an African!” We 
wonder Liverpool permits a Theatre to stand within its walls! 


“‘ Liverpool, Dec. 14.—As theatrical rows seem to be the rage at present, I sit down 
to give you a few particulars of the most serious row ever witnessed here, and perhaps 
equal to any disturbance that ever occurred at Covent-garden during the memorable 
©. P. campaign. It appears that Miss Cramer (an interesting young lady, a beautiful 
singer, and a decided favourite), had a misunderstanding with the managers, and that 
the offence she gave arose from her singing at Mr. Kalkbrenner’s morning concert 
without permission ; the penalty for this offence was a fine of three pounds ; the young 
lady refused to pay it, and sent in her resignation, which was accepted. Fearing she 
might injure the other performers, whose benefits were yet to come, by thus suddenly 
withdrawing herself, she altered her determination, and went to the theatre as usual, 
when she found her name erased, and her character given to another performer. She 
then resorted to other means; and yesterday was posted up e pathetic appeal to the 
public, stating herself to be an orphan, without a brother or a protector, entirely 
dependent on her theatrical engagement, together with the particulars that I have before 
stated. The night was appointed for the benefit of Mr. Bass, who appeared to be a 
favourite, and had about 250/. in the house. The play was allowed quietly to proceed ; 
but when the Forty Thieves commenced, in which Miss Cramer was in the first instance 
announced for Morgiana, the general row commenced; the actors were pelted with 
apples, oranges, potatoes, penny-pieces, &c.—Mr. Vanderhof was sent on by the 
manager to explain ; but, though a favourite, they paid no respect to persons, and they 
pelted him off. When they appeared to have exhausted their store of ammunition, 
they pulled up the seats of the gallery, pulled down the ceiling, threw the lime at the 
actors, and the gallery benches into the pit, and broke the beautiful glass chandelier, 
which cost upwards of 200/. The actors were obliged to retire, and the fiddlers to run 
for their lives ; the pit was soon emptied of spectators, and the upper parts of the house 
may be said to be completely gutted. The damage was estimated at about 4007. I am 
happy to hear that the chandelier is not entirely destroyed. 


Mr. Decamp, the manager of the Sheffield Theatre, has written a 
Letter in The Sheffield Independent, from which we take the following : 
“I have performed in the course of twenty nights no less than sixteen 
of Shakespear’s, Otway’s, and Shiell’s Tragedies (Shiell’s!) ; eight of 
which were supported by Mr, M‘Ready, with the Wonder, Every One 
has his Fault, &c. &c., and, finding my losses so very considerable, 
have been obliged to have recourse to the acknowledged talents of Mr. 
Usher, the clown. By a view of a few of the Receipts, I leave you to 
judge whether I am right or wrong :— 


£. sd. £. s.d. 
Corfolanus, Mr, Macready. .... 28 90 Mr. Usher, first night......... 44 00 
Virginius, ditto. .............. 37 90 Pantomime ..,..... co secccee Gl 100 
The Wonder, ditto. ........... 9 OO) > DORs, déwods wid seiiid cust 40 10 0 


Venice Preserved, ditto........ 15 00 Hertfordshire Tragedy ........ 80 00 








69 18 9 226 0 0 
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According to the above statement, Mr. Usher is worth more to a 
manager than Mr. Macready, by 1362 2s. 3d. per four nights. 

The Globe and Traveller, however, made a statement contradictory of 
Mr. Decamp’s account, in the paper of the 18th of December. It 
assures the public that Mr. Macready never did perform at Sheffield in 
The Wonder, or in Venice Preserved ; so he gets rid of the 9J. night! 
The following is given as the true account ; we presume Mr. M. shared 
the profits, by being so accurate to a shilling: 


£. s8.d. 

- — sanegunnnante es - Catalani was singing at Sheffield, and 
26.—Virginius......... + 47 60 bd y eather was very bad. 
28.—Coriolanus. ......... 28 90 

—Virginius. .........- 69 15 0 
Nov, 1.—Pizarro.......++++ . 56 17 0 
2.—Julius Cwsar...... 132 4 0 The greatest receipt ever known in Sheffield. 


Mr. Macready played one other night to 37/. 9s., but then the weather 
was most unfavourable, and no notice was given of his performance. 

The paragraph in the paper then goes on to remark on the Actor’s 
brilliant career, and on Mr. Decamp’s sad conduct in making his invi- 
dious comparison. Is the account of Mr. Usher’s night correct ?>— 
Perhaps he is underrated. We certainly hold both him and Mr. 
Macready to be great actors, and could heartily wish to see them not 
opposed to each other. 

So much for the Theatrical affairs of the month! 








VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


Tue French papers have just brought to us the account of the opening 
of the Chambers, and the first speech of Charles X. to his parliament. We 
give this document insertion, though it contains very little information, still 


it is, if we may so express ourselves, part of the paraphernalia of the new. 


reign. It will be seen by it, however, that a considerable body of French 
troops are still to occupy Spain by virtue of a new convention, and that his 
Majesty obscurely hints at some act of justice which is required by him to 
heal the wounds of the revolution ; this, from the expressions which accom- 
pany it, is clearly some financial measure, and, in all probability, alludes to 
some project of indemnity to the Emigrants. There is algo some hints as to 
ameliorations required ‘‘ by the interests of religion.” What these are does 
not very clearly appear, and the topic is one of some delicacy ; no doubt, 
however, a very short time will develope the nature of the intended ‘ ame- 
liorations.’ With respect to the term applied by Charles to the late cam- 
paign in the Peninsula, we are not disposed to quarrel with it, coupling it 
with the excuses which he pleads for using it. Whether we consider the 
results obtained, or the difficulties overcome in attaining them, we certainly 
should not term that campaign a “ glorious” one; but still, let the phrase 
pass, coming as it does from “ a father and a Frenchman.” It would be 
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useless to recount the forms, and reverences, and shouts through which 
Charles passed on his passage to the parliament—they were precisely the 
same as Louis and Napoleon endured before, and which every crowned 
successor may in France anticipate with equal sincerity. The following is 


the speech: 


“ Gentlemen—The first wish of my heart is to speak to you of my gref and yours, 
We have lost a wise and good King, tenderly beloved by his family, venerated by his people, 
honoured and respected by foreign governments; the glory which the nation has acquired 
under his reign will never be effaced. Not only has he restored the Crown, but he has 
consolidated it by institutions, which, comprehending and uniting the past and the present, 
have restored to France tranquillity and happiness. 

“ The affecting sorrow which the whole Nation felt in the last moments of the King, my 
brother, was to me the most soothing consolation ; and I say it with truth, that it is to that 
alone Iam indebted for having been able fully to enjoy the confidence with which my 
accession to the throne bas been bailed. 

** This confidence, Gentlemen, will not be lost. I know all the duties of Royalty. My 
efforts, my love for my people, and, I trust, the.aid of God, will give me the courage and 
firmness necessary to fulfil them properly.—[Loud acclamations here interrupted his 
Majesty. | 

** T announce to you with pleasure that the dispositions of foreign governments have not 
undergone any change; they leave no doubt of the preservation of the friendly relations 
that exist between them and me. 

** The spirit of conciliation and prudence which animates them, gives to nations the 
strongest guarantees they have ever had to check the scourges which have so long 
desolated them. 

**T shall neglect nothing to maintain this happy agreement, and the peace which is the 
consequence ofit. It is with this view that 1 have consented to protract the stay in Spain 
of a part of the troops that my son had left there after a campaign which, as a Frenchman 
and a father, I may call glorious —[A fresh burst of acclamation followed these words. ] 

** A recent convention has regulated the conditions of this temporary measure, which 
is calculated to conciliate the interests of the two monarchies. 

** The just security which we derive from our external relations will favour the deve- 
lopement of our internal prosperity : I will second, Gentlemen, these salutary movements, 
by causing those ameliorations which the interests of religion require to be successively 
proposed to you. 

** The King, my brother, experienced great consolation in procuring the means to close 
the last wounds of the Revolution. The moment is come to execute the wise plans whicl: 
he had conceived. The situation of our finances will permit us to accomplish this great 
act of justice and of policy without augmenting the taxes, without cramping the different 
parts of the public service. 

“* For these results we are indebted to the order established by your concurrence, to the 
fortune of the State, to the peace which we enjoy. 

** Lentertain the firm conviction that you will enter into my views, and that this act of 
reparation will be performed with a great harmony of will between my people and me (avec 
un grand accord de volonté entre mon peuple et moi.) 

“1 intend that the solea:nity of my Coronation shall terminate the first session of my 
reign. You will be present at that august ceremony; and in the presence of Him who 
judges nations and kings, I will take the oath to maintain the institutions granted 
(octroydes) by my brother. 

“I thank Divine Providence for having deigned to make use of me to repair the last 
misfortunes of my people, and I conjure it to protect this beautiful France, which I am 
proud of governing.” 

The tone of voice in which these words were pronounced, added to the effect they were 
calculated to produce. 
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After the delivery of this speech the King departed from the Chambers 
amid the same state with which he entered, and the Chambers adjourned 
till the next day. The ensuing session will, in all probability, put the new 
king’s popularity to the test ; hitherto he has conciliated all ranks by the 
affability of his address, and the confidence with which he appears almost 
unattended amongst his people. His first measure, the unfettering of the 
press, was a good omen; and it has been since followed well up by his 
expressed determination in answer to some remonstrances of his minister 
Villele, to “ hear the truth.” He will be a wise king if he adheres to that 
determination, and a wiser if he profits by the instruction which it will 
afford him. The echoes of Kings’ palaces have been seldom wearied by 
repeating “ the truth.” 

The measures which have been adopted by the Portuguese government 
seem so far to have subdued the spirit of resistance and intrigue, as to have 
permitted the cabinet of that country to turn its attention to the important 
subject of the Brazils. Several councils have lately been held, the result of 
which has been the proposed arrangement of all differences with Brazil, on 
a basis embracing the following suggestions,—First, That Brazil shall con- 
tinue to be a dependence on the crown of Portugal. — Second, That never- 
theless that country shall retain the name of an empire. — Third, That it 
shall be constitutionally governed by the Prince Royal, under the name of 
Emperor Regent, till the death of the King, his father.—Fourth, That when 
he shall be called to the throne of Portugal, Brazil, though always preserv~ 
ing the name of Empire, and its constitution, shall have only a Viceroy, who, 
by preference, shall be chosen from the Royal family.—Fifth, That he shall 
not raise any tax without a decree of the legislative assembly.—Sixth, That 
the Empire shall be governed by its own laws alone.—Seventh, That no fo- 
reign troops shall be introduced. Such is the outline of the project which 
is said to be now under the consideration of the Holy Alliance. No doubt 
the idea of a representative government will be, to that body, very difficult 
of digestion, but still, hard necessity may force from it a reluctant approval. 
Another question then arises, as to its reception inthe Brazils. ‘To us there 
appears no doubt of its rejection by the body of the people — or of its ap- 
proval by the Emperor, who, it must never be forgotten, is the son of the 
Queen of Portugal, and the nephew of Ferdinand of Spain. If the acccunts 
from the Brazils be true however, or the symptoms of South American feel- 
ing be at all correct, he would be wise to take the opinion of the country 
first, and, by it, like some of our local politicians, regulate his own. 

From Spain there is no news of any great importance. The French seem 
now really to have evacuated Madrid. On the 2d of December their 
Commander-in-Chief, together with the great body of the army, departed, 
leaving behind them one Swiss regiment, and the first French regiment of 
the line, which was soon to be replaced by another body of Swiss soldiers. 
Ferdinand was ill of the gout at the Escurial, notwithstanding which, a pre- 
valent rumour of the establishment of the Inquisition was afloat. A report 
was abroad that the two brothers of the beloved, Carlos and Francisco de 
Paulo, were about to proceed upon their foreign travels ; that is, to visit 
Lisbon and Naples with a view to an ultimate regal destination in Mexico 
and Peru! Tt is added, that the creation of Bourbon thrones in those coun- 
tries is a favourite object with the Holy Allies. It would be a great pity, 
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now that the Portuguese Prince Don Miguel is on his travels also, that they 
did not destine him for some equally practicable object; such as the de- 
thronement of the President of the United States, or the annihilation of Boli- 
yar in Colombia, or the instant pacification of Greece, or some other such 
feasible and legitimate object ; or he might, with his talents, have under- 
taken all together, and Jeft Spain in possession of these amiable and pa- 
triotic princes. In addition to the Spanish nobles already in prison, the 
Duke of Medina-Celi and the Coun. of Altamira, two of the most ancient, 
are now announced; their crimes or virtues, whichever they be, are not 
mentioned. We have often alluded to the difficulties which Ferdinand has 
had, and still has, to encounter in the creation of a new loan, reluctant as he 
has shown himself to be to acknowledge the old ones. In private life, per- 
haps, we should apply to this royal reluctance a somewhat plainer term. 
The situation, however, to which this determination has reduced his trea- 
sury may be best inferred from the fact, that the government has found 
itself compelled to give orders to the paymasters of the provinces not to pay, 
in future, officers on unlimited leave of absence more than a third of their 
pay, instead of half, which was allowed heretofore! Thus, those who would 
be paid must remain with Ferdinand, or purchase their absence by pauper- 
ism—a difficult alternative. 

In the absence of all political intelligence from Russia, we much regret 
being obliged to detail a domestic event, to that country of very mournful 
local interest. Jt would really appear as if the rival cities of that great 
empire were fated to experience the extremes of the two most destructive 
elements, fire and water. Moscow had scarcely recovered from the ashes 
of a dreadful conflagration, when an inundation of the Neva overwhelmed 
St. Petersburgh with a scarcely less terrible calamity. The accounts already 
received, and which are each day increasing inhorrors, would almost tempt us 
to denominate this occurrence as a kind of minor deluge. On the night of 
the 10th of November, it seems, so strong a westerly wind impeded the 
current from the Ladoga lake, that the Neva and the canals rose to an un- 
usual height, and lamps were hung out around the Admiralty steeple to 
warn the people not to sleep in their lowest apartments—a signal which cus- 
tom has familiarised them to. Early on the next day the waters had so 
risen, that the white flag was hung out, and guns fired to admonish the city 
of its danger. It was soon too apparent that these admonitions were neces- 
sary; the Neva so rose as to inundate the whole city, and the confusion 
and destruction became indescribable. Vehicles of all descriptions, says a 
private letter, were now seen hurrying homewards, or to the bridges, or to 
some rising ground, with the water over the wheels: people were also seen 
wading through it up to their waists; in a short time only a courier here and 
there appeared on horseback, their horses scarcely able to keep their heads 
above the water ; at one o’clock on the 19th, nothing was to be seen on the 
Grand Place and in the streets but wooden barks, empty boats, sentry 
boxes, timber, furniture washed from the houses, bread and various kinds of 
provisions, all floating in confused masses on the boisterous surface ; wooden 
houses were seen floating up the river, most of the inhabitants of which 
had perished! Even the church-yards experienced an additional desola- 
tion. In the Smolensko quarter of the town, the coffins were washed out of 
their graves, and the dead bodies were cast up from their quiet habitations; 
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numbers had struggled up pillars, to the tops of the trees, and on the high- 
est eminences, and were gradually saved from the fate of their companions 
by a few boats which literally plied above the roofs of many of the houses ! 
An eye-witness says, ‘On Saturday the 20th, at day break, I went out to 
view the effects of this catastrophe. 1 found the quay of the Neva blocked 
up with timber, broken barges, galliots, and vessels of various descriptions, 
which had carried with them the pillars and lamp-posts of the houses, and 
had broken in the windows and otherwise damaged the edifices on the quay. 
The large blocks of granite of which the parapet is composed were thrown 
over. The St.Isaac’s, the Toochkoff, and summer garden bridges were 
broken away from their anchors, and dispersed and destroyed. Many of the 
streets were so choked up with timber as to be almost impassable. In the 
Vassalyostroff quarter, where most of the houses are of wood, the destruc< 
tion was immense; whole dwellings were hurled from their foundations, 
some of which were found at a considerable distance from the spot on which 
they stood, with the dead bodies of their unfortunate inhabitants within, 
others were broken into pieces on the spot, and some of them have been so 
totally destroyed that not a fragment of them remains.’ Wooden barracks 
with many of their inmates were totally overwhelmed ; an entire regiment 
of éarabineers which had climbed upon the roofs of one of them all perished! 
Eight thousand dead bodies had been already found, and multitudes were 
carried by the retreating waters down the Gulf of Finland ; many also were 
supposed to remain buried in the ruins of their habitations. Of course many 
instances of individual affliction during the rapidity of the inundation must 
have occurred — the following seems to us particularly affecting. A lady 
and child in a carriage were in a dangerous situation, when a Cossack 
riding by, observed her distress and stopped; she entreated him at all 
hazards to save the child; he took it from the carriage window, but in a 
few minutes his horse slipped and they both perished ; soon afterwards the 
lady, with her servants, horses, and baggage were overwhelmed in the 
waters. When we state the loss of human beings as already ascertained 
to have amounted to upwards of eight thousands, it may seem almost un« 
feeling to think of estimating the destruction of property ; but many of those 
who have escaped the flood are doomed, in the wreck of their all, to com- 
bat the more tedious mortality of famine, All the provisions in the city had 
been more or less damaged, and the frost had set in so severely, that any 
supply from sea was considered almost hopeless. The exchange had been 
fitted up to receive four thousand persons, and such of the public buildings 
as escaped were opened for the reception of the homeless. The number of 
these is beyond all present calculation. Our readers may, however, form 
some faint idea of it from the fact, that whole villages, in the neighbourhood 
of the city, had almost entirely disappeared ; of Emilianowka, not a trace 
remained! The Imperial establishments at Cronstadt suffered greatly, and 
the fleet sustained irreparable damage ; a ship of one hundred guns was left 
in the middle of one of the principal streets! In the Imperial iron manufac- 
tory at Catharinoff, two hundred workmen perished ; and out of eighteen 
barracks, no less than fifteen were washed away. Such are a few, and but 


a few, of the results of this dreadful calamity. Alexander was a helpless. 


witness of the scene from his palace windows: what a-lesson for human 
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ambition ! a few years before an Emperor as powerful and as seemingly ses 
cure found the grave of his fortune in the ruins of his other capital. To do 
him justice, he seems to have been deeply afflicted at the spectacle ; but in- 
deed what indifferent sojourner would not. A million of roubles have been 
subscribed from the Imperial purse, and a committee appointed for their 
immediate distribution ; the reigning family have personally visited and 
succoured the miserable survivors, and all that human charity can do, under 
such a visitation, is in active progress. The loss of commercial property 
has been immense ; in sugar alone, it is said that 10,800,000 lbs. are da- 
maged, and nearly half the quantity completely melted. It is a curious 
fact, that this inundation happened on the anniversary of the great Catha- 
rine’s death. St. Petersburgh, from its situation, seems liable to this cala- 
mity, and has, in fact, frequently endured it. Before the time of Peter, a 
flood compelled its then few inhabitants to take refuge on a high hill, some 
versts from the city; on the 10th of September (777, the waters rose ten 
feet above their level in the middle of the night, and though they receded in 
two hours, still the consequences were very dreadful ; in 1802 there was a 
partial slight inundation; but the one which we now record surpasses, in its 
height and its effects, all previous visitations, the flood having risen above 
its natural level more than twelve feet! ‘ 

The accounts from Sweden mention that the storm in that country had 
also raged with extreme violence. The town of Uddewalta presented a 
scene of general devastation. Large ships are stated to have been thrown 
upon the shore to the distance of 4000 feet from their anchorage. There is 
seldom any political news from that quarter now; the days of Charles 
the Twelfth are over : by the last intelligence, however, a political statement 
has arrived of some interest ; the resignation of the throne by the King, 
Charles John, in favour of his son, Oscar. The motive assigned for this is 
the fear entertained by the Swedish Monarch that the Holy Alliance may 
commence some intrigue for the restoration of the exiled family, and a 
belief cn his part that the appearance of a legitimate succession, which the 
accession of a second monarch of his race will give, may surround the new 
throne with some shadow of antiquity. Bernadotte is the only political 
child of Napoleon’s creation, and his existence amid the ruin of his founder 
and his generation bespeaks such talent as well as fortune, that we may 
fairly give him credit for the policy of his resolutions. 

There have not been any accounts from Greece which can be relied upon 
during the last month. A private letter from Smyrna, published in a 
Franckfort paper, dated November the 2d, states, that the Egyptian fleet, 
under Ibraham Pacha, had again proceeded to attempt 2 landing in the 
Morea. By this channel an account is given of an unsuccessful attempt, on 
the part of the Greeks, to burn the Egyptian Admiral’s ship. They sent, 
it is said, five ships against the frigate of the Pacha, but two of them 
exploded at too great a distance to do any harm, and the other three were 
captured. This intelligence is not in any way confirmed, and is very 
improbable, considering the naval losses which we lately recorded, and of 
which there ean be now no doubt. Indeed, it appeared that the Egyptian 
squadron had actually retreated, and were pursued by a division of the 
Greek navy ; it is far from likely, that the Egyptians would attempt single- 
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handed that which they had failed in effecting even with the co-operation of 


the Turkish armament ; we could hardly wish the Greeks better fortune 
than that Ibraham Pacha would make the experiment. In the mean time, 
if we are to credit reports, it is said that Russia has begun latterly to hold 
high language on what it now terms the Greek insurrection, and several 
Councils of the British Cabinet have been holden on the subject.. Another 
version is, that Turkey and Russia have agreed to submit their differences 
to the mediation of Austria, and that France and England have acceded 
to this arrangement. The Greeks and Turks are to be left, for a time, to 
try the fate of war, and if, after some reasonable period, something 
decisive does not occur, that then the principal powers of Europe shall be 
allowed the right of, at least, a diplomatic interference. Such are the 
current reports of the day, and of course we merely give them as they 
come to us. 

The King of Prussia has contracted,- what they call on the Continent, a 
left-handed marriage ; that is, a marriage with a lady not of blood royal. 
His Majesty has published a decree, stating his motive to be the recent 
marriage of his only remaining daughter, which almost totally deprived 
him of society. In consequence of this, he had chosen to unite himself to 
the Countess of Harrach, and he accordingly declares her his lawful wife, 
and creates for his future issue, should he have any, the titles of Princes 
and Princesses of Leignitz. It is said the Countess is young and hand- 
some, and nothing could have been less ostentatious than the nuptials. 
The King of Prussia had already established a character for taste; his late 
Queen was eminently beautiful, and had address enough, by her ascendancy 
over Napoleon, almost to retrieve the defeats of her consort. 

There is no domestic news of any importance. The storm which pro- 
duced such devastation in Russia and Sweden has not passed quite 
harmless over our own coasts. Along the shores of Devonshire the greatest 
severity seems to have been experienced ; but, though serious in its local 
results, it is trifling compared with the calamity of the northern sufferers. 
A liberal subscription has been set on foot. 

Parliament has been. further prorogued till the 3d of February, then to 
sit for the dispatch of business. This form of words follows the note of the 
last adjournment, which is always understood to mean, that the adjourn- 
ments are thus concluded. . Independent of the discussions by the Cabinet 
Councils held lately on the affairs of Greece, and the suggestions of Russia, 
it is rumoured that the state of. Ireland, and the question of the Catholic 
claims have been the subject of much deliberation. What the deter- 
mination has been, or whether any determination at all has been come to, 
does not appear—the question.is one of much delicacy, and has been. under- 
stood to have always created, even in the Cabinet, a difference of opinion. 

The Marquis Camden has paid over to the consolidated fund the sum of 
9,344/. being the amount of fees received by him as Teller of the Exchequer 
for the year 1824. The sacrifice of such am emolument is very noble, and 
ought not to be passed. over. without remark. That it.is singular is not, 
perhaps, surprising.. The annals of few countries, ancient or modern, 
present an instance of so disinterested a surrender. 

A meeting has been called by the Lord Mayor for the purpose of com- 
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mencing a subscripNon for the unfortunate Spanish and Italian refugees, 
who have been compelled by political events to seek an asylum in this 
country. His Lordship stated, that he had been induced to call the 
meeting in consequence of the many applications made to him for relief, 
which the means afforded him did not enable him to attend to. The 
meeting was very respectably attended, and the nucleus of, we hope, a 
liberal subscription formed. 

The Court of King’s Bench has, after a solemn argument on @ case 
submitted to them, decided, that it is illegal to publish reports of the 
examinations at Police Offices. It is understood, that the proprietor of 
the Morning Herald, in whose behalf the question arose, means to take the 
opinion of the final court of judicature on this subject. : 

The accounts from Ireland relate almost wholly to the proceedings of 
the Catholic Association, and the theological dissensions in which, for the 
moment, the animosity of the conflicting factions fortunately expends itself. 
The Association has now quite assumed the forms of a complete House of 
Commons. They have their committees, orders of the day, notices of 
motions, and regular adjournments. There is even a kind of tax levied, in 
the shape of Catholic rent, which has been contributed in some weeks to 
the amount of 1000/. and in few to less than that of 5004. The alleged 
purposes for the collection of the large sum to which, in a very short time, 
this must amount, are, the redress of the grievances of the poor in 
courts of justice, the publication of their general grievances throughout 
England and the Continent, the expences incidental to their petition, &c. 
&c. From the accounts which we have heard from Ireland, it is not very 
politic, or at all events, very safe, for a Roman Catholic, however poor, 
or however parsimonious, to refuse a contribution to this fund ; the Catholie 
clergy are unanimous in their approval of it, and their influence over the 
great mass of the population is paramount. 

We had written thus far when the arrival of the Irish papers brought an 
account of the arrest of Mr. O'Connell, for having uttered seditious language 
in one of the recent debates of the Catholic Association. The following is 
the passage selected by the Irish Attorney-General as the groundwork of 
this proceeding. ‘ Nations have,” said Mr. O’Connell, “ been driven mad 
by oppression—he hoped that Ireland would never be drtven to resort to 
the system pursued by the Greeks and South Americans to obtain their 
rights—he trusted in God they would never be so driven. He hoped Ireland 
would be restored to her rights—but, if that day should arrive—if she were 
driven mad by persecution, he wished that a new Bolivar might be found— 
might arise—that the spirit of the Greeks and South Americans might 
animate the people of Ireland.” Such is the passage upon which the Irish 
Government hope to persuade a jury to affix the crime of sedition! A more 
ill-advised proceeding, in our humble judgment, could not have been adopted. 
It is precisely the best possible method of making Mr. O’Connell the most 
popular man in Ireland, with the least possible risk. Our limits preclude 
us from arguing the question of sedition—but, we can only say, that if 
sedition consists in “ hoping that any country which is driven mad through 
oppression, may find a deliverer,” we also are seditious. Verily, if sucha 
censorship as this is to be set over our conversation or our writings, we may 
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be reduced to envy even the system of M. Villele. The truth seems 
to be, the Irish Government have suffered the Catholic Association to 
advance to such a pitch that they now tremble for the consequences. 
The measure they have resorted to, to awe, or to check it, is, however, most 
imbecile, if not mischievous. They should have met the evil at once boldly 
by a penal act of parliament, if they did not choose the alternative of dis- 
posing of it by a mild one ; but to suppose that they can control it by a half 
measure of this kind—one which on their own showing has but a constructive 
foundation—one which in all human probability, will end in their own 
defeat, and the tenfold elevation of the fancied criminal, is in the highest 
degree monstrous and ridiculous. 

Rumours are afloat, which we believe to be well-founded, that a consi- 
derable augmentation of the army will take place soon after the meeting of 
Parliament. The destination of the new regiments is supposed to be 
Ireland and India. 








COMMERCE. 
Cily, Dec. 24. 

Our fereign commercial transactions during the month have furnished, generally 
speaking, nothing very interesting either to the politician or the speculator. ‘There has 
been no occurrence, excepting the calamity which has happened at Petersburgh, calculated 
to give an impulse to our markets, The general aspect of mercantile affairs is that of im- 
provement, Capitalists have accordingly been tempted, conformably to a policy which is 
frequently successful, to make extensive investments in such articles as are depressed ; and 
hence an advance is quoted in the lists of prices current, and in the value of various com- 
modities, though no increase has taken place in the effectual demand for them. The chief 
objects of the speculation are indigo, rice, and most kinds of spice. 

It is obvious that the advance of prices from this cause alone affords a very deceitful 
guide to the bond fide purchaser, A much surer criterion is obtained by observing the re- 
duction of the stock of articles, through regular deliveries from the bonded warehouses, for 
shipment or for home consumption. Many kinds of goods afford a bait at present to this 
kind of speculation ; amongst which may be included saffron, pot and pearl ashes, rosin, 
linseed oil, coffee, cochineal, tallow (the stock of which article is said to be low, and great 
demand for consumption is expected), sugar, and especially safflower. This dye-stuff, 
which is the florets of the Carthamus tinctorius, grows abundantly in those parts of the East 
Indies adjoining the seat of war; hence a diminution in the quantity produced is with great 
probability expected ; and the article is scarce in England. 

With respect to sugar, the stock has materially diminished during the month, in a greater 
proportion than during the corresponding period of last year. The present stock in the 
warehouses (of West India sugar) consists, notwithstanding, of nearly 8000 packages more 
than the stock in December 1823. The price of the commodity is full 6s, per cwt. lower 
than at that time. 

The mischief occasioned by the floods in Russia has affected varioys articles in the British 
market. Sugar (it is stated) to the extent of 7000 hogsheads (raw and refined) has been 
destroyed, hemp, coffee, and other goods, have sustained considerable damage by the water 
flowing into the warehouses at Petersburgh and other places.—On seceipt of this intelli- 
gence purchasers were instantly upon the alert; sugars of all descriptions advanced—raw 
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1s. to 2s, per cwt.; refined and foreign clayed sugar 2s. to 3s. Hemp also advanced 2/. per 
ton, and several other articles rose in price, from the same cause, in an inferior degree, 

The avidity to purchase was encouraged by an opinion which prevails amongst mer- 
cantile men, and what is no improbable conjecture ; namely, that Russia will be forced, in 
order to repair the losses incurred by her merchants, to consent to such modifications of her 
tariff, as will admit British trade upon more favourable conditions. 

After these preliminary reflections upon the general aspect of our foreign commerc 
during the month, we proceed to notice the state and fluctuations of the markets in regard 
to specific articles; divesting our remarks of technicalities, and clothing them in plain and 
popular language. 

To begin with Cotton Wool.—This article has not been much acted upon, considering its 
immen‘e consumption in this country, and the vicissitudes experienced in the demand for 
British fabrics. The sales in London have averaged from 4000 to 5000 bales each week, 
which is perhaps higher than usual. Hence the prices have experienced a few shades of 
improvement; namely, Surat cotton from $d. to 4d. per pound; Egyptian and Pernambuco 
hd. ‘The largest sales have been in two sorts of East India cotton, the Bengals and Surats. 
In the manufacturing districts of Liverpool and Glasgow this raw material appears to have 
been more in request, and to have improved in price, in a greater degree. Sea-Island cotton 
is quoted at Liverpool at an advance of 1d. to 2d. per pound. Large sales have taken place 
during the week; so that we may infer that increased activity has been communicated to 
the looms. ‘The letters received from Liverpool this morning confirm the preceding 
accounts of large sales and higher prices, A vessel had arrived there, after a short passage, 
from Charleston, with a cargo of the new crop. 

Sugar. ~The market in this article commenced on the 14th very briskly. The stock of 
raw sugar is not to be easily exhausted; but the market was not only cleared of all the 
parcels of refined sugar which were offered (at an advance of 1s. to 2s. per cwt.) 3 but 
extensive contracts were entered into for delivery in one or two months, This briskriess 
has, however, entirely subsided: indeed, some re-action is very likely to take place in 
retined sugars, the sale of which is rather heavy. 

Foreign and East India Sugars have felt the influence of this eagerness to purchase, and 
higher prices are demanded for both. 

On the 7th instant, a sale of 1670 bags of Siamese Sugar took place, which was pur- 
chased at from 26s. 6d, to 34s. 6d. per cwt. according to quality. This transaction is 
worthy of notice, since this kind of sugar is burdened with a prohibitory duty of from 3. 3s. 
to 3/. 6s. 8d, per cwt. and therefore is excluded from the home market, though an attempt 
is now making to introduce into this country the use of sugar produced by free labour. 

The present prices of West India Sugar are as follow:—Jamaica, from 55s. to 72s. per 
ewt.; Demerara and St, Kitt’s, 54s. to 70s.; St. Vincent’s, Antigua, and ‘Tobago, 54s. to 
66s.; Grenada, Montserrat, and Trinidad, the same; St. Lucia, &c. 538. to 65s. and Bar- 
badoes, 584, to 74s.; East India Sugar ranges as follows :—Bengal, from 17s, to 345. ; 
Bourbon, 20s. to 25s ; Siam and Java, 18s, to 34s. 6d. 

Coffce.-—The sales of coffee during this month have been inconsiderable, and the article 
has rather declined than otherwise, except the Jamaica sort, which obtained some trifling 
advance. The market may be considered as dull, and the prices rather below the quotation 
in the printed lists and reports. In fact, the transactions in coffee have been chiefly 
managed by private contract. Purchases are reported to be now ready, and orders have 
been received in town to some extent; but both expect low prices. The prices are, there- 
fore, nominal; for Jamaica coffee 40s. to 102s. per cwt. ; Dominica 40s. to 92s. 3 Berbice, 
Demerara, Xc, 428. to 98s, Mocha coffee is (nominally) at from 70s to 130s. 

Spices.—Some speculations have been made in spices; but although the prices have 
thereby increased, there is no real scarcity or foreign demand; and home consumption is 
too regular to occasion fluctuation. White pepper is an exception, which is really scarce, 
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and advancing daily in price. Considerable sales have been effected in black Pepper; the 
price has accordingly risen $d. to 4d. per pound. ) ry 

Nutmegs are reported to-day to have become rather dull of sale; the prices last realized 
were 5s. 4d. to 5s. 5d. per pound; the inferior surts 5s. 1d, 

Indigo is in demand, and considerable purchases have been made upon speculation, 
apparently from the prospect of a short supply from India; but no permanent advance or 
material alteration in the value of the commodity has taken place. A sale of 1352 chests 
is declared for the 18th January, by the East India Company ; but this is too small to have 
any effect upon the market. 

Tea. —The Company’s December sale commenced on the 7th inst. and finished last week. 
‘The supply and demand in the trade in this article are so regular and well adjusted, that 
the equilibrium is rarely disturbed. A small improvement in quality is generally the 
cause of the difference observed between the prices of the four quarterly sales. The only 
alterations at present noted are in Bohea and Congou (blacks), T'wankeys (green) ; the 
first sold a trifle dearer; common Congou $d. per pound lower; Twankeys advanced 1d. 
to 13d. per pound. 

Spirits. —There appears to be a progressive improvement in the prices of brandy; West 
India spirits are far from dull of sale ; and considerable transactions would have taken place 
had the holders been disposed to sell, but they look for higher prices. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow, have advanced owing to the intelligence from Russia; pre- 
vious to which, the latter artic’e was declining: it has now risen considerably, and is ex- 
pected to undergo a still further advance. The price quoted to-day is 37s. 6d. per cwt. 
Hemp is 414, to 42/. per ton, which shows an advance of 1/. per ton within a few days. 

Oil.—Fish oils maintain steady prices; some speculations in seed oils appear to have 
caused fluctuation. 

The Liverpool and Glasgow reports present no remarkable feature, except in respect to 
cotton. At Liverpool, an unusual quantity of rum has been disposed of, but the price 
seems not to have been influenced thereby. 

An event occurred this month, which is, perhaps, worthy of record, namely, the first 
instance, for at least two centuries, of the exportation of British wool. A small quantity 
of coarse wool was shipped from London to America, about the middle of the month. ‘This 
commodity is now relieved from that absurd and impolitic restriction, which, to the disgrace 
of British legislation, continued for two hundred years, and was not at last relinquished 
without strenous opposition. It may now be exported upon payment of a small duty. 








AGRICULTURE. 


The business of the farmer is at this season of the year chiefly confined to preparations 
for the crop of the ensuing year. ‘These, however, have been very greatly delayed by 
the extreme wetness of the weather. Scarcely has there been a day without some rain; 
and, upon the heavy soils, the wheat sowing has been very late. The Durham, Derby- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Cumberland, Cornwall, Glamorganshire, Kent, Norfolk, Suffolk 
reports, all speak most unfavourably, not only of the appearance of the early sown 
wheats, but they all fear that the seed not yet up will be greatly injured by the water in 
some places standing constantly upan the ridges. The Kent report says, ‘ the arable 
lands sown with wheat are so flooded, that they must be ploughed up when the waters 
subside and it becomes sufficiently dry ; the land is very much saturated, and little can 
be done by the plough, except on upland and very dry soils, The slug has also, in 
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some parts, committed depredations. The grasses upon the layers look extremely strong 
and healthy ; and the turnips, generally, are not so weighty a crop as was at first 
expected. Good horses still continue in great demand, at high prices, and the stock 


market has also advanced.” 

While our last report was writing very extraordinary and illegal exertions had been 
made, and were still making, to open the ports for foreign barley, by false returns, 
‘This second attempt was of too open and impudent a nature to be passed over by his 
Majesty's Government in silence and without examination. ‘The consequence was, that 
the average was recalculated, a fairer report made public, and the ports declared shut for 
the ensuing quarter. Immediately this declaration was made known, both wheat and 
barley, which, for the previous week, had been fluctuating in price, tose considerably, 
the merchants being eager to buy, a further great rise being anticipated. The farmer 
and miller have since been active in getting large supplies to market ; the consequence 
has been, that an immense increasing quantity of wheat, barley, and flour, have been 
poured into the market within the last four weeks, amounting to 56,742 quarters of 
wheat, 57,566 quarters of barley, and 73,204 sacks of flour, exceeding the arrivals of 
last year during the same period by 6995 quarters of wheat, 30,721 of barley, and 
42,918 sacks of flour; the arrivals of these four weeks last year amounting to 49,709 
quarters of wheat, 26,845 of barley, and 30,386 sacks of flour. These immense arrivals 
in the London Market have of course created a great glut of grain, and, consequently, a 
rapid fall in the price of both wheat and barley, but more particularly of the former. 
Indeed, to so great an extent has the supply exceeded the demand, that on one market 
day hardly a sale could be effected. A further fall may be looked forward to both in 
the price of barley and wheat, as the malsters have very nearly completed their quota 
for the season, and the miller has bought very largely. These facts, together with the 
immense excess which remains, amounting to 17,798 quarters of wheat, and 25,744 
quarters of barley, over the quantity sold in the four weeks, induce an opinion that the 
fall will continue still longer. 

The average price of wheat for the week ending December 11 is, for wheat, 
67s. 4d.; barley 43s, 8d. 3 and for oats 24s. 1d. ; while the average arrivals for the four 
weeks, ending December 18, are, of wheat, 14,185 quarters ; of barley 14,391 quarters ; 
and of flour 18,301 sacks. 

In Smithfield the supply has been very large, and things went off heavily. Beef 
fetches from 4s. 2d. to 4s. 10d.; the mutton trade is better ; the best downs being sold 
at 4s. 10d. and light weights at 4s. 6d, per stone of 8 Ib. 

The hop trade remains very dull and rather lower. 

The Smithfield Club Cattle Show this year has never been surpassed, cither in the 
symmetry or fatness of the cattle, or in number. ‘The deficiency, if there was any, was 
manifest among the sheep. 

The first prize, for the best steer of three years old, was won by the Marquess of 
Exeter. A similar beast was shown by Lord Althorp, and the competition was so close 
that the decision was made with great difficulty. 

The second class prize was awarded to Mr. Wetherell for his Durham ox. 

Mr. Oldacres won the third prize for the best ox of a mixed breed, weighing 
between 110 and 160 stone. 

‘The prize of class four, for a Devon steer, was adjudged to Mr. Mast ts. 

Mr. Wetherell's cow won the sixth prize. 


There was an immense quantity of extra stock. It is intended by the Club to give 
six additional premiums next year. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Michaelmas Term, 1824. 


October 7.—Letters were read in Convocation, from the Right Honourable Lord 
Grenville, Chancellor of the University, nominating the Rev. Richard Jenkyns, DD. 
Master of Balliol College, to be Vice-Chancellor, in the room of the Master of Pem. 
proke, who had filled that important situation for the usual time, four years. The ap- 
pointment being unanimously approved of, Dr. Jenkyns was invested in his office with 
the usual formalities, and proceeded to nominate his Pro-Vice-Chancellors for the en- 
suing year, these are— 

The Rev. George William Hall, DD. Master of Pembroke. 

The Rev. John Collier Jones, DD. Rector of Exeter. 

The Rev. George Rowley, DD. Master of University. 

The Rev. Ashhurst Turner Gilbert, DD. Principal of Brasenose. 


October 27.—In a Convocation holden for the purpose of electing a Professor of the 
Practice of Medicine, vacant by the resignation of Robert Bourne, MD. and late Fellow 
of Worcester College (who had been elected Lord Litchfield’s Clinical Professor on the 
6th of July last), James Adey Ogle, MD. of Trinity College, was unanimously chosen. 


November 4.—The Rev. B. P. Symons, BD. Fellow of Wadham; the Rev. J. E. 
Tyler, BD. Fellow of Oriel; and the Rev. T. V. Short, BD. Student of Christ 
Church, having been nominated Public Examiners, were unanimously approved of 
by Convocation. 

November 11.—A sum somewhat exceeding 3002. was granted by Convocation to the 
Reader in Geology, towards defraying the expenses of arranging the geological collection 
in the Museum, 

November 17.—The Rev. John Gutch, MA. having, on account of his advanced 
age and infirmities, expressed a wish to be relieved from the duties of the office of 
Registrar, it was unanimously agreed in Convocation, that in consideration of his long 
and faithful services to the University, an annuity of 2004 should be granted to him on 
his resignation of the office. 

December 1.—In a Convocation holden for the purpose of electing a Registrar of the 
University, vacant by the resignation of Mr. Gutch, the Rev. Philip Bliss, DCL. for- 
merly Fellow of St. John’s College, was unanimously elected to that office. 

December 2.—Select Preachers appointed to succeed at Michaelmas next : 

The Rev. Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth, DD, Warden of New College. 
The Rey. Vaughan Thomas, BD. late Fellow of Corpus. 

The Rev. Godfrey Faussett, BD. late Fellow of Magdalen. 

The Rev. John Radford, BD. Fellow of Lincoln. 

The Rev. Wiliiam Mills, BD. Fellow of Magdalen. 

December 17.—The nomination of Stephen Peter Rigaud, MA. Savilian Professor of 
Geometry, and late Fellow of Exeter, to be a Delegate of the Press, in the room of the 
Rev. Dr. Routh, President of Magdalen, who has resigned, was unanimously approved 
of by Convocation. 

Election to Fellowships and Scholarships. 

Richard Charles Hippisley Tuckfield, BA. of Oriel, to be Fellow of All Souls, 

William Hill, Edward Blencowe, and John Griffith, to be Scholars of Wadham. 

John Allen Giles, to be Scholar of Corpus. 

December 24.—Douglas Smith, Walter Brown, Henry Sanders, John Ccorge 
Phillimore, Hon. William Pitt Amherst, William Pye, John Christopher Dowdeswell, 
Robert French Laurence, Edward Wingfield, Frederick Calvert, Hon. Charles 
Bathurst, Richard Seymour,—elected and admitted Students of Christ Church, the first 
‘ive being WestminstenSgudents, 
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The subjects for the Chancellor's Prizes for 1825, 


Latin Verses.—Incendium Londinense, anno 1666. 


English Essay.—Language, in its Copiousness and Structure, considered as a Test of 


onal Civilization. 


Latin Essay.—De Tribunicia apud Romanos Potestate. 


Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize for English Verse of neither more nor fewer than 50 Lines. 


The Temple of Vesta at Tivoli. * 


The Names of those Candidates who were adjudged worthy of Distinction in the 


Examinations during Michaelmas Term. 


Classical Honours.—First Class “‘ in Literis Humanionbus,” 
Robert Hussey, Christ Church, Henry Plumptre, University. 
Joseph C, Philpot, Worcester. Egerton Venables Vernon, Ch. Ch. 


Second Class (upper division). 


George Adams, Queen's. Richard D. Hoblyn, Balliol. 
Gregory B. Boraston, Queen’s. James R. Pears, Magdalen, 
Frederick Bowman, Exeter. Henry Plumer, Balliol. 
Robert C. Dallas, Oriel. Henry D. Ryder, Oriel. 
Charles Des Voeux, Oriel. Edmund Strong, Exeter. 
Richard H. Froude, Oriel. William C. Townshend, Queen’s. 
Algernon Grenfell, University. Charles M. Wigley, Balliol. 
Edward Higgins, Brasennose. G. W. Woodhouse, St. Mary Hall. 
(Lower division.) 
Baldwin F. Duppa, Brascnnose. William Legge, Christ Church. 
Proby Ferrers, Oriel. John Mayers, University. 
Henry Fowle, University. Samuel Platt, Magdalen Hall. 
Henry R. Harrison, Lincoln. David Robinson, Queen’s. 
Samuel Lane, Exeter. Joseph Round, Balliol. 
Richard Latham, Brasennose. Philip Thresher, University. 
Mathematical Honours.—‘* in Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis.”’ 
First Class. Second Class. 
Algernon Grenfell, University. George Adams, Queen’s. 
Robert Hussey, Christ Church. Richard H. Froude, Oriel. 
Egerton Venables Vernon, Ch. Ch. Bendall Littlehales, Oriel. 


Degrees conferred tn Michaclmas Term, 1824. 
Doctors in Divinity. 
Nov. 11.—Philip Jennings, Worcester (grand compounder). 
18.—John Hume Spry, Oriel. 
Dec. 17.—Thomas Cox, Trinity. 
Doctor in Civil Law. 
Nov, 25.—John Henry Hogarth, Wadham (g. c.) 
Bachelors in Divinity. 
Nov. 11.—Philip Jennings, Worcester (g. c.) 
18.—John Hume Spry, Oriel. 
Dec. 9,—Thomas Cox, Trinity. 
17.—Richard Walker, Magdalen. 
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Bachelors in Civil Law. 

Nov. 4.—William Heathcote, All Souls (g. c.). 

Simon Taylor, All Souls (g. c.). 

Hon. Arthur Philip Perceval, All Souls. 

24.—J. H. Hogarth, incorporated of Wadham, from Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
Bachelor in Medicine. 
Dec. 9.—John Wootten Balliol (with licence to practise medicine). 
Masters of Arts. 


Oct. 11.—W. Fanning, Mag. Hall. Nov. 11..D. Haynes, St. John’ a. c.) 
John H. Lloyd, Brasennose. John Nelson, St. John’s. 
John J. Ellis, St. John’s. Samuel Prosser, St. John’s, 
Benj. H. Banner, St. John’s. W. Hindes, St. Mary Hall. 
H. A. Woodgate, St. John’s. J. W. Stephenson, Queen’s. 
21.—R. Gordon, Ch. Ch. (g. c.) J. T. Du Boulay, Exeter. 
J. Sargeaunt, Ch. Ch. (g. c.) 18.—Hon. A. Curzon, Brasennose. 
Jobn Jackson, Queen’s. 25.—Thomas Procter, Queen’s. 
J. W. Niblock, Edmund Hall. Frederick Rouch, St. John’s. 
Primatt Knapp, Magdalen. Dec. 2.—W. Money, Oriel (g. c.) 
C. G. Hutchinson, Ch. Ch, P. W. Worsley, Alban Hail. 
Henry Thursby, Oriel. T. H. White, University. 
Charles Medhurst, Corpus. 9.—R. Ellice, Brasennose (g. c.) 
Nov. 4.—J. F. Moor, Brasen. (g. c.) C. Parkin, Brasennose. 
Owen Jenkins, Jesus. John Smith, Edmund Hall. 
Alfred Roberts, Trinity. 17.—John Butt, Lincoln. 
Henry Withy, Merton. George Grimstead, Magdalen. 
Bachelors of Arts. 


Oct. 11 —J. W. Cary, Magdalen Hall. S. A. Bayntun, Pembroke. 





C. J. Hutton, Magdalen Hall. 
T. S. L. Vogan, Ed. Hall. 

T. Moseley, Edmund Hall, 

T. Lathbury, Edmund Hall. © 
G. H. Stoddart, Queen’s. 
Henry Griffith, Jesus. 


21.—E. G. Boys, Worcester. 


S. W. Dowell, Worcester. 
Henry Cary, Worcester. 

F. Oakeley, Ch. Ch. 

E. T. Leigh, Brasennose. 
Frederick Webber, Pembroke. 
H. Linton, Magdalen. 

G. I. Irby, Baliiol. 


Nov. 4.—G. G. Kekewich, Exeter. 


William Trench, Ch. Ch. 
Charles Floyer, Trinity. 

W. Evans, Trinity. 

W. G. Meredith, Brasennose. 
James Currie, University. » 

J. B. Morris, University. 


1l.—W. G. Dymock, Exeter (g. ¢.) 


David Aitchison, Queen’s.: 


Henry Legge; Ch. Ch. . 
J.L. Puxley; Brasennose. 


C. W. Minet, University. 
J H.H. Tuckfield, Oriel. 
H. M. Spence, Lincoln. 


18.—H. S, Cardwell, Brasen. (g. c.) 


W. Millard, Magdalen Hall. 
H. C. Knox, Magdalen Hall. 
J. Douphrate, Magdalen Hall. 
G. Bewsher, Edmund Hall. 
Edward May, Ch. Ch. 
Matthew Wise, Ch. Ch. 
Thomas Hornby, Ch. Ch. 
Henry Richards, Jesus. 

J. H. Gegg, Alban Hall. 
George Adams, Queen's. 

G. B. Boraston, Queen’s. 

F. E. Arney, Queen’s. 


Nov. 25.—Charles Hopkinson, Queen’s. 


A. W. Schomberg, Mag. Hall. 
W. H. England, Pembroke, 
T. Legard, Magdalen. 

W. J. Butler, Magdalen. 


Algernon Grenfell, Umedl 


R. D. Hoblyn, Balliol. 


Dee, 2.—R. W. Mackay, Brasen. (g. ¢-) 
_ John Phelps, Queen’s» 
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Bachelors of Arts continued. 


Dec. 2.—E. Ludlow, Edmund Hall. T. S. Salmon, Brasennose. 
William Lowth, Ch. Ch. W. P. Hopton, Trinity. 
Joseph Jekyll, Ch. Ch. H. F. Earle, Trinity. 

C. W. Pitt, Brasennose. F. P. Hulme, Alban Hall. 

J. R. Phillott, Magdalen. Phillip Thresher, University. 

Charles Causton, Trinity. David Twopeny, Oriel. 

F. R. Miller, Worcester. G. B. F. Potticary, Mag. Hall 

R. H, Froude, Oriel. J. C. Philpot, Worcester. 
9.—J. Ingham, University (g. c.) 17.—Joseph Webb, Wadham. 

Robert Watts, Lincoln. Henry Wood, Edmund Hall. 

William Irwin, Queen’s. J. R. Pears, Magdalen, 

George Riggs, Queen's. W. W. Berry, Exeter. 

D. Robinson, Queen’s. ; G. P. Hollis, Alban Hall. 

George Thomson, Queen's. W. C. Townsend, Queen’s. 

William Leader, Ch. Ch. John James, Jesus. 

H. S. Cocks, Ch. Ch, J. E. Latimer, Merton. 


Books published at the Clarendon Press, during the Year 1824. 


Faste Hellenici. The Civil and Literary Chronology of Greece, from the 55th to 
the 124th Olympiad. By Henry Fynes Clinton, MA. 4to. 1. 4s. 

Herculanensium Voluminum Pars Prima; Tabulis Lithographicis excussa. 8vo. 
11, 4s. 

Cornelii Nepotis Excellentium Imperatorum Vita. I2mo. 2s. 

Annals of the Reformation, and the Establishment of Religion, and other various 
Occurrences in the Church of England, during Queen Elizabeth's happy Reign : together 
with an Appendix of original Papers of State, Records, and Letters. By John Strype, 
MA. A new Edition, 7 vols. 8vo. 4/. the small, 10%. the large paper. 

The Lives of Dr, John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. 
George Herbert, and Dr. Robert Sanderson. Written by Izaak Walton. A new 
Edition. 8vo. 6s. 

Formularies of Faith, set forth by the King’s Authority daring the Reign of Henry 
VILL. containing 

1. Articles about Religion, set out by the Convocation, and published by the King’s 
Authority. 

2. The Institution of a Christian Man. 

3. A necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christian Man, set forth by the King’s 
Majesty of England. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Cambridge.—At a Convocation on Wednesday, Dec. 1, the Degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred on William Thistlethwaite, Esq. BA. Scholar of Trinity College, by 
Royal Mandate.—The Master of Corpus Christi College, Select Preacher at St. Mary's 
Church this month.— W ednesday the 25th ult. Charles Currie, BA. of Pembroke Hall, 
was elected Fellow of that Society. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday the 8th, the following Degrees were conferred. 

Honorary Master of Arts.—The Hon. William Harvey, of Trinity College, son of 
the Earl of Bristol. 

Master of Arts.—William John Alexander, Trinity College. 

Bachelors in Physic.—Benjamin Guy Babington, Pembroke Hall ; Arthur Mower, 
Emanuel College. 

At the above Congregation, certain graces passed the Senate, affecting the improve- 
ment ef the Town of Cambridge—the purchase of houses, &c. That the Vice Chan- 
ecllor, Dr. French, Dr. Godfrey, Mr. Hornbuckle, Mr. Vince, Mr. Peacock (Trinity Col- 
Jege), Mr. Crawley, and Mr. King, be appointea a syndicate to examine into the present 
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distribution of University fees, and report thereon to the Senate before the division of 
Easter term, 1825, and that the Degree of AM. be conferred on Dominus Judge of 
Trinity College, by Royal Mandate. To appoint a syndicate to inspect Mr. Dodwell’s 
collection of Drawings taken in Greece, and to report to the Senate whether the purchase 
of them by the University be advisable. To appoint a syndicate to report on the pro- 
priety of publishing certain curious MSS, of music in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 

Dec. 17.—At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred : 

Doctor in Physic.— Richard Pritchard Smith, Caius College. 

Honorary Master of Arts. Hon, John Shafto Vaughan, St, John’s College. 

Master of Arts.—Rev. William Emerson Chapman, St. John’s College. 

At the above’ Congregation, a grace passed the Senate to appoint Mr. Skinner, of 
Jesus College, an Examiner of the Junior Sophs in Lent term, 1825, in the room of 
Mr. Graham. 

To appoint Mr. Higman, Trinity College; Mr. Hughes, St. John’s; Mr. Hind, 
Sidney College ; Professor Henslow, St. John’s; Mr. Kirby, Clare Hall; and Mr. 
Ramsay, Jesus College, Examiners of the Questionists. 

The Rev. A. J. Carrighan, BD. Fellow of St. John’s College, was on the 16th 
elected Lady Margaret’s Preacher, in the room of the very Rey. Dr. Calvert. 

The Rev. Charles Green, MA. of Jesus College, was on Friday last admitted Fellow 
of that Society. 


Joseph Harris, Esq. BA. was yesterday elected a Junior Fellow of that Society. 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 

At a numerous meeting of this Society, held on Monday last, the Baron Alexander 
Von Humboldt, the celebrated traveller, and Professor Alfred Gautier, of Geneva, were 
elected Honorary Members. A very interesting paper was read by Professor Farish, on 
the construction of the cogs of wheels ; several models were exhibited to the Society in 
order to show the action of cogs of different constructions upon each other, and more par~ 
ticularly when their form was that of the imvolute of a circle. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


The Anniversary Dinner of this Society was held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
on the 30th ult :—the President, Sir Humphry Davy, in the chair, supported by Mr. 
Pecl, and Lord Bexley. Davis Gilbert, Esq. M. P. Sir Thomas Lawrence, President 
of the Royal Academy, and many other gentlemen distinguished for art or science, were 
present, 

Mr. Davis Gilbert alluded to the discoveries of Sir Humphry Davy in analyzing the al- 
kalies and the earths, which he stated were unequalled in brilliancy and importance since 
the days of Sir lsaac Newton.—He also announced that Sir Humphry Davy had now 
established, by actual experiment, what, in the course of his experiments upon the alka- 
lies and earths, he had been previously led to suppose, that the chemical affinities of 
bodies have a certain relation to their electric or galvanic attractions, and that by effect- 
ing an alteration in the latter, the former may be changed ; and that this discovery had 
already been applied to purposes of great national importance. —The chemical affinities 
of copper had been altered so as to render it nearly mdestructable, and ships could now 
perform the longest voyages without the copper sheathing on their bottoms being corrod- 
ed by the action of the water, by which a very important saving was effected in this 
necessary article of naval equipment, and the invaluable lives of owr seamen rendered 
less insecure. 

The President, in giving the health of Dr. Brinkley, the President of the Royal 
Irish Academy, said, in the higher analysés he seconded La Place. His papers upon 
the parallax of the fixed stars were before the Society in their Transactions. Last year 
the Copley Medal was conferred on Mr. Pond, the Astronomer Royal, for a Series of 
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Observations made at Greenwich, which seemed to establish the parallax of the fixed 
stars—this year they conferred the same Medal on Dr. Brinkley, for a Series of Obser- 
vations made at Dublin, which go to prove the fixed stars have no parallax—he would 
not pretend to decide between these two distinguished mathematicians — all he would 
say was, that the controversy between them was carried on in a spirit which shed 
additional lustre upon science. M. Pond, as a member of the council, was the first to 
vote for conferring the Medal upon Dr. Brinkley. 

There were 90 members present. 

PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris—has proposed the following subject for 
the mathematical prize of the year 1826: 

“ The best method of calculating the perturbations of the elliptic motion of 
comets applied to the determination of the next return of the comet of 1759, and to the 
motion of that which has been observed in 1805, 1819, and 1822.” 

The Royal Academy of Sciences, persuaded that the theory of heat is one of the 
most interesting objects of applied mathematics, and considering that the prize already 
proposed upon this theory had materially contributed to its perfection, announced the 
following question for the mathematical prize of the year 1824: ; 

Ist. ** To determine by numerous experiments, the density which fluids, especially 
mercury, water, alcohol, and sulphuric ether, acquire by pressures, equivalent to the 
weight of several atmospheres.” . 

2d. ** To measure the effects of the heat produced by these pressures.” None of the 
pieces sent in having gained the prize, the Academy re-proposes the same subject for 
the year 1826. 

The memoirs must be transmitted to the Secretary of the Institute before the first 
of January, 1826. 

The Astronomical Society.—The society held its first meeting after the summer 
recess, on the 12th of Nov. when the following prize questions were proposed : 

1. The Silver Medal, to any person who shall contrive, and have executed an 
instrument, by which the relative magnitude of the stars may be measured and deter- 
mined, and of which the utility for this object shall be sufficiently established by 
numerous observations and comparisons of known stars. 

2. The Gold Medal, for approved formule for determining the true place of either 
of the four newly discovered planets, Ceres, Juno, Pallas, Vesta, within such limits as 
the council may think sufficiently correct for the present state of astronomy; such 
formule in each case to be accompanied with comparisons of the observed places at 
different periods. 

3. The Gold Medal, for a new mode of developing the differential equations for 
expressing the problem of the three bodies by which a smaller number of tables shall be 
required, in order to compute the moon's place to the same degree of accuracy as by any 
existing tables, and with greater facility. 

Competitors for the prizes to send in their answers to the first question before the 
ist of February, 1826 ;—for the second, before the 1st of February, 1827 ;—and for the 
third, before the Ist of February, 1828. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Mecanique Cwleste.—They who have read the Mecanique Celeste, are aware 
that upwards of twenty years ago M. Laplace promised to terminate this great work by 
an exposé of the labours of geometers on the system of the world, and by assigning to 
each the share which he had contributed towards elucidating its wonderful mechanism. 
The faithful execution of this task would have imposed on the illustrious author of the 
Mecanique Celeste the necessity of making very ample acknowledgments to Lagrange, 
and it would almost appear that some repugnance arising out of this conviction had 
retarded the completion of this part of his labours. The name of M. Laplace occurs:only 
once in the second edition of the M ecanique Analytique, a circumstance, which seems to 
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intimate that Lagrange had felt some displeasure at the unacknowledged appropriation 
of his investigations and discoveries. M. Laplace is, however, at length slowly redeeming 
his pledge in the fifth volume of his work, which is in a course of publication. The 13th 
book, which has recently appeared, treats on one of the most difficult problems in Physical 
Astronomy, that of the oscillations of the fluids which cover the planets. The first 
chapter contains a rapid sketch of the principal views and discoveries of geometers on the 
theory of the tides from Newton to Laplace. No branch of the history of science 
presents more interest than this view of the progress of mathematical analysis in one of 
the greatest questions of natural philosophy. It is the peculiar privilege of the 
inventors of the principal theories to show their origin, their difficulties, and their most 
important features. The ancient geometry has transmitted to us nothing more 
exact and beautiful than the few words by which Archimedes has prefaced his works. 

Waves.—M. Cauchy is still pursuing his researches on the motion of waves formed at 
the surface of a gravitating fluid. If we elevate or depress a small portion of the 
surface of a gravitating fluid, and then remove the cause which had changed the natural 
state of the surface, it immediately forms waves which are propagated to the extremities 
of the fluid mass. The problem presented for calculation is to express the general laws 
of this propagation. It is easy to form the differential equations of this motion, and the 
main difficulty now is to integrate these equations in a form proper to represent distinctly 
the phenomena. In order to ascertain the general laws of the motion of waves pro- 
duced by the emersion of a very small body, it is necessary to preserve in the solution 
a function which leaves the form of the immersed solid entirely arbitrary. M. Poisson 
had already determined the laws of their motion when produced by the emersion of 
bodies having certain simple forms, such as cylindrical bodies, &c. The investigations 
of M. Cauchy preserve in the formule, which express the law of propagation, an 
arbitrary function, which may agree with a body of any form whatever. This is the 
principal circumstance which distinguishes his investigations. He has shown that the 
velocities and altitudes of the waves produced by the immersion of a cylindrical body 
do not depend simply on the breadth and height of the part immersed, but also on 
the form of the surface which terminates it. His solution is expressed in a form well 
adapted to numerical calculation, and represents in all its details the march of the 
phenomena. 

Professor Amici’s DoubleeImage Micrometer.—This ingenious instrument was 
recently exhibited to the members of the Astronomical Society, by Mr. Herschel. The 
duplication of the image is effected by interposing a divided concave lens of very long 
focus between the object and eye-glass of a refracting, or between the mirror and eye- 
glass of a reflecting telescope. The separation of the centres of the two segments is 
performed by a rack and pinion sliding them on one another, their edges being. preserved 
in contact, and is measured on a divided scale with a vernier in the usual manner, . The 
advantages of this micrometer are, the simplicity of its construction and use, the magni- 
tude of its scale; and lastly, the convenience of dispensing with a table of reduction, 
by so fixing the place. of the divided lens, as to make one part of the scale correspond 
to 1 of angular measure. Mr. Herschel, during his visit to Modena, in the spring 
of last year, had an opportunity of applying this instrument to celestial objects in one 
of M. Amici’s useful reflecting telescopes of 12 inches aperture and 8 feet focus. 
The following among other measures were taken, 

Distance of the two stars of Polaris (single measure)...... 18’ 40” 
Jupiter’s Polar Diameter (mean of six measures)......--.. 32° 54” 
Equatorial, ditto... ...¢0:scceeceecccecsceceses. 34’ 06” 


Consequent ratio of their diameters.......+,+++¢++++-+0++ 10467 
Phil. Mag. 





MEDICINE. 
Plica Polonica.—A very interesting paper has lately been read by M. Virey before 
the Royal Academy of Medicine, on the nature and remedy of this disease, an abstract 
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of which we shall premise by the following particulars taken from the Lancet, vol. iv, 
No. 6. “Cracow may be considered the centre of that singular and revolting disease, 
the weichselzopf, or plica polonica. It derives its name from the most prominent 
symptom, the entangling the hair into a confused mass. The most extraordinary part 
of the disease is its action on the hair; the individual hairs begin to swell at the root, 
and to exude a fat slimy substance, frequently mixed with suppurated matter, which 
is the most noisome feature in the malady; their growth is at the same time more 
rapid, and their sensibility greater than in their healthy state. When the disease has 
reached a high degree of malignity, not only whole masses of the hair, but even single 
hairs, will bleed if cut off, and that too throughout their whole length, as well as at the 
root. The hairs growing rapidly amidst the corrupted mass, twist themselves together 
inextricably, and are at last plaited into a confused, clotted, disgusting-looking mass. 
Very frequently, they form themselves into a number of separate masses like ropes ; 
and there is an instance of such a zopft (tail) growing to the length of fourteen feet on a 
lady’s head, before it could be safely cut off. Sometimes it assumes other forms, which 
medical men have distinguished by specific names; such as, the bird’s nest plica, the 
turban plica, the medusa-head plica, the long-tailed plica, the club-shaped plica, &c. 
After the hair has continued to grow thus tangled and noisome for a period, which 
is in no case fixed, it gradually becomes dry, healthy hairs begin to grow up 
under the pliea, and at last, * push it from its stoel.” In the process ef suppuration, 
however, it unites itself so readily with the new hairs, that if not cut off at this stage, it 
continues hanging for years, an entirely foreign appendage to the head. But till the 
disease has run through all its stages, and has begun of itself to decay, any attempt to 
eut the hair is attended with the utmost danger, producing convulsions, cramps, distor- 
tions of the limbs, frequently death, and sometimes madness. -Yet for a long time this 
was the first step on the approach of the disease; its victims were naturally anxious ‘a 
rid themselves of this disgusting symptom, and they uniformly ascribed the melancholy 
effects which followed, not to the removal of the hair, but to the internal malady. 
Medical men had not then learned that this was the natural outlet of the disorder.” 
Every one (observes M. Virey) knows that this was for a long time considered to be a 
peculiar disease, and was attributed to a specific virus. Many physicians have placed it 
after syphilis among the diseases most destructive to the human race; by some it was 
supposed to be contagious and epidemic. It appears to have been first brought into 
Poland by the Mongol Tartars about the close of the thirteenth century. It is only 
within a few years that the opinion of Davidson, suggested in the seventeenth century, 
has been reneweil, that plica is only the result of improper treatment and negligence. 
MM. Moyer, Larrey, and Wolff, have clearly shown that the hair being covered with 
thick bonnets of skin, as is the case among the people of the north, principally produced 
that frizzled state of the hair, from the great accumulation of heat. Again there is the 
perspiration and every species of filth thrown off from the epidermis, which accumulating 
by negligence, so binds the hair together, that as it grows it becomes twisted, and 
forms a chick greasy mass, which increases itself enormously. The plica appears 
to be a disease which the barbers may cure. According to the remark of M. Des 
Genettes, it seldom attacks any other than the most filthy, negligent, and miserable 
individuals. The frequent use of the vapour bath by the Russians has also produced 
the appearance of this disease amongst them. It is not only in wild countries, as was 
formerly thought, that this disease shows itself, but it has been observed in France and 
Italy, and is even common in tropical climates. The hair grows the longest, and the 
plica appears in its most perfect form among the Fakyrs of the East Indies. Dillon 
remarked this in the seventeenth century, but his account was not much attended to till 
it was confirmed by more modern travellers. These facts show that plica throughout 
the globe is only the result of negligence and inattention, aided by the heat, the accu- 
mulation of sweat, &c.—Archives Generales. ea titt 
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EXPERIMENTS AT PARIS ON ACUPUNCTURATION. 


Tux following is a letter we have just received from a distinguished 
scientific man at Paris. 

Acupuncturation has been recently often tried and much talked of in this 
country ; but the results of a number of experiments, conducted upon any 
thing like scientific principles, have not been stated publicly (we believe) 
by any medical men of character. Acupuncturation, as it is practised in 
England, is indeed merely empirical. The results of Mr. Cloquet’s experi- 
ments, if they are accurately stated, go far to reduce it to a science, and 
give us a glimpse of an important discovery, viz. the proximate cause of 
pain in disease. It may be necessary to state, that Mr. Cloquet stands very 
high in his profession at Paris. 

Paris, Dec. 18, 1824. 

Dear Strn,—Jules Cloquet, Surgeon to St. Louis’s Hospital in Paris, has 
been trying the effects of acupuncturation (sticking a needle through a part 
affected with pain), an old ‘process employed in China and Japan, taken 
up and laid aside at different periods in Europe, and that has never been 
properly attended to. The success he has met with has excited general 
attention, both from the miraculous cures he has performed, and from the 
singular phenomena that attend the operation, as they are exhibited, not 
only by the patient, but the operator, and as tending to prove the presence 
of a fluid analogous to electricity, which would seem to be the principal 
agent in the disease and in the cure. He allowed me to make an extract 
from the paper he read last Monday to the Academy of Sciences. I shall 
refrain from any observations on the subject, till it is properly examined ; 
which will be the case when the commission, appointed by the Academy of 
Sciences, consisting of Amher, Dumeril, and Majendie, make their report. 

Mr. Cloquet’s experiments have been performed on about two hundred 
patients, chiefly at St. Louis’s Hospital, in the presence of students and 
physicians. He gives the following account of the effects of the operation. 

1. Acupuncturation acts immediately and constantly on pain, whatever 
be its cause. 

2. Of those pains, some disappear without returning: others re-appear 
after an uncertain period ; but they are almost always weaker than before 
the operation, and may be removed again by afresh puncture. 

3. Some pains are only diminished in intensity, without entirely dis- 
appearing. 

The introduction of the needle is in general slightly painful, especially 
when the operation is performed for acute pain. - At an uncertain time after 
the introduction of the needle, the patient experiences numbness, stupor in 
the part affected, or slight shivering in the direction of the nerve. There 
is generally formed on the skin about the needle an erythematous mark, of a 
rose colour, more or less vivid, generally round, but sometimes broader on, 
one side of the needle than on the other, sometimes longer and extended. 
This discoloration of the skin is very vivid, and takes place in some patients 
immediately after the operation ; in others, it is less intense, and does not 
appear till after four, five, or six minutes, a quarter of an hour, or half an 
hour. In some patients it does not appear at all—in others it is replaced by 
a ay swelling which slightly raises the skin; the more extensive the 
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erythematous inflammation is, and the sooner it appears, the disappearance 
of the pain is more sudden and marked. At the end of an uncertain period, 
from one minute to half an hour, the pain appears to concentrate itself round 
the needle, the patient feels in the place which is pierced heat or shootings, 
more or less vivid, similar to those produced by the electric fluid. Some- 
times new pains appear unexpectedly in a part distant from the seat of the 
puncture, but they are often removed immediately, by the introduction 
of afresh needle in the part where they appear. The pain which the 
patient feels from the needle is continual, or returns at various intervals. 
Generally the needle should not be withdrawn, until after it has ceased to 
produce pain. Almost always, when the projecting part of the needle is 
touched with a metallic conductor, or with the end of the finger moistened, 
the patient feels in the puncture the most vivid shooting, even from the 
lightest touch, as long as it is continued. The pain for which the operation 
is performed subsides in proportion. 

If a metallic conductor is applied to the needle, and the other extremity 
is immersed in a vessel of salt water, the action is much more immediate, 
the pain felt near the needle is more violent, and the numbness of the part 
more considerable. M. Cloquet has been sometimes even obliged to with- 
draw the conductor for a time to relieve the very acute shooting which the 
patient feels in the direction of the needle. If the operator keeps his finger 
on the needle or the conductor, he himself soon feels a slight numbness in 
the first joint of the phalanges ; if he continues the experiment, the numb- 
ness extends to the whole of the finger, to a portion of the hand, and even 
to the fore-arm. In some cases, the writer has felt involuntary muscular 
contractions, very rapid, not painful, in several of the muscles of the fore- 
arm, and of the arm. Every time that the needle is touched, a slight shock is 
feltlike that produced by the galvanic battery. These phenomena are in general 
the more marked, in proportion as the pain of the patient is acute ; in some 
cases they cannot be observed at all. It is not unusual to see the patient ex- 
perience the general phenomena during and after the acupuncturation ; often 
partial sweats more or less abundant accompany the operation ; some lose the 
sensation of cold which they had before inthe part affected; others faint away, 
but this isveryrare. Almostall experience a marked improvement, change the 
expression of their physiognomy completely, and passin a very short time from 
the most painful anxiety of countenance, and the most profound depression of 
spirits, to a state of calm and often even of the most remarkable cheerfulness. 
The motions and functions of the part affected soon become more or less 
perfectly restored. When a needle of highly polished steel has been used, it is 
observed that during the operation it becomes oxidated ; or at least the point, 
to a distance of four or five lines, becomes of a violet blue, brilliant, iridiated 
as if it had passed through the fire ; the portion of it which had been buried 
in the soft parts is blackened, roughened, dulled, frequently marked with 
circles, alternate] y rainbow-tinted, bright, blackish, and dull. The portion 
which remained out of the flesh was clean and shining ; it had not lost any 
of its polish. These phenomena of the oxidation of the needle are in general 
the more marked, in proportion to the intensity of the pain and to the length 
of time that the needle has remained in the part. They appear, but less 
constantly and distinctly, when a needle is plunged into living muscles free 
from pain; but they are not observed when the experiment is made on 
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the dead body. <A puncture, for an instant, or one only continued one or 
two minutes, produces effects less marked, or none at all. It is not till a‘ter 
some time, varying from two minutes to an hour, that these effects are 
observed. When one needle will not produce the effect desired, it is 
obtained by the application of two or three more needles, either together or 
consecutively. In general the needles should not be withdrawn till they 
have entirely ceased to be painful, and till the pain for which they have 
been applied has for some time subsided. The duration of the acupunc- 
turation should be proportioned to the obstinacy of the disease. M. Cloquet 
has not yet continued the aplication of it beyond eight hours, and at this 
period there remained no trace of inflammatory swelling in the vicinity of 
the needle, and sometimes even the erythematous circle has faded or disap- 
peared altogether. He has used acupuncturation: 1. In muscular rheu- 
matism, acute and chronic; it has then produced very marked effects the 
greater part of his patients have recovered after two or three applications. 
In some cases he has been obliged to operate even as much as five or six 
times. 2. In rheumatism of the fibres, the same result. 3. In rheumatism 
of the joints, acute and chronic ; white swellings in the joints: the effects 
less decided: marked relief in some cases: many cases of cure after several 
applications of the needle. 4. In neuralgia, facial, dental, orbital, and sub- 
orbital; and in obstinate head aches: the effects were very speedy—most 
of the patients cured after one or two operations. 5. In deep-seated contu- 
sions, recent, or of long standing ; many in the parietes of the chest and the 
thoracic viscera: effects very speedy—complete abstraction of pain, or at 
least great diminution of its intensity. Cure after several operations, some 
were after one. 6. Inflammations, opthalmias, pleurisy, inflammations of 
the bowels, of the testicles, of the skin, chronic pains of the abdomen. 
Diminution or cessation of pain, diminution or cessation of inflammatory 
symptoms. 7. In paralysis, and in mercurial tremblings. No effect at all, 
unless when these diseases were complicated with pains. 8. In cramps and 
muscular contraction, effect in general prompt. The author says that he 
has practised acupuncturation more than 500 times in almost all parts of the 
body, without having ever met with a single accident. In fact, the needle, 
introduced with caution, merely pushes aside the fibres of the tissues, which 
reunite after the needle is extracted. In the greater number of cases not a 
single drop of blood flowed after the withdrawing of the needle. E. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Upas Poisen,—This poison exerts such a formidable action on the animal body, and 
destroys life with such rapidity, that a scientific examination of it cannot fail to be 
highly interesting. All that has been hitherto known of it in this country is, that it is 
a vegetable production, found in the West Indies, and that it was formerly used by the 
Savages to poison their arrows. It is to the French that we are indebted for the 
discovery of the active principle of this vegetable matter, as-we have been for alnvost all 
others. The examination of the Upas has been recently undertaken by two distinguished 
French chemists, [M. Pelletier and Caventou. M. Lischenault, a learned naturalist, 
when making a tour of the Indian Archipelago, went into the interior of the country 
for the express purpose of obtaining from the plants themselves the poisonous matter. 
He had it prepared there under his own inspection, from materials which he had himself 
collected, and satisfied himselt that the poisons now called Upas tieuté, and Upas 
anthiar were furnished, the one by a large tree of the family of the Strichnos, which he 
named Upas tieuté, the other from the gum resin of a tree, which forms a species of a 
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new genus, under the name of anthiaris towicaria, The action of these poisons voto 
animal economy had been already sufficiently studied by the celebrated physiologists, 
Magendie and Delille, who showed that the Upas ticuté operated by absorption, exerting 
its action principally on the spinal marrow, and producing tetanus, asphyxy, and death. 
That the Upas anthiar operates also on the nervous system, but that it occasions, at the 
same time, violent vomiting and purging. The chemical composition of these poisons 
remained only to be ascertained, and for this purpose the present examination was 
undertaken. 

1. The Upas ticuté, in the form of a solid extract, is of a reddish brown; broken 
into small pieces, it is of an orange yellow and transparent. Its taste extremely bitter, 
without acidity or any pungent aromatic flavour. It dissolves in water, yielding to it an 
abundance of a matter like brick-dust, which being well washed is tasteless. The 
solution is of an orange yellow, and horribly bitter. It dissolves almost entirely in 
alcohol, but scarcely at all in sulphurie ether. It is not soluble in the oils, and is 
without any peculiar smell. Exposed to the action of fire it becomes soft and then dries 
up. If the heat be increased, it is decomposed, swells up, and disengages a fetid 
empyreumatic odour. This aqueous solution is precipitated by the alkalis, by the 
infusion of galls, the alkaline gallates and oxalates; these precipitates dissolve in 
alcohol. The active principle of the Upas depends on the quantity of strychnine 
which it contains, and its action on the powers of life is really astonishing. A quarter 
of a grain diluted in a little water, was injected by M. Andral, jun. into the pleura 
of a rabbit ; in about five seconds it was seized with a violent attack of tetanus and died. 
The experiment was repeated on a second rabbit with the same quantity of the poison, 
but dissolved in weak acetic acid; the effect was even more sudden and terrible. Similar 
experiments have been performed by Sir Astley Cooper. He introduced a bit of wood 
which had been dipped in the entrail of the Upas tienté beneath the skin of a rabbit. 
‘“* It appeared to suffer no pain, but at the expiration of three minutes its hinder 
extremities were paralyzed, in three minutes and a half it appeared to be insensible, 
and at the end of four minutes it rolled on its back and died.” (Sir. A. Cooper’s 
lecture on Poisons. Lancet, vol. iii. No. 6.) 

2. The Upas anthiar presents the same external appearances. A white matter was 
extracted from this poison, elastic, insoluble in cold or boiling water, and softened in 
such @ manner as to appear very much like the nasal muscles. A crystalline substance 
was extracted from it, very soluble in water or alcohol, possessing all the energetic pro- 
perties of the Upas. The base of this salt appears to be a vegetable alkali, but as yet it 
is not certainly known. That its action on the nervous system is powerful enough may 
easily be conceived; one of the experimenters very inconsiderately tasted a minute 
portion of it; he was immediately seized with a violent pain in his stomach and bowels, 
which yielded only to a very abstemious diet continued for several days. M. Andral, 
jun. injected a quarter of a grain of this poison into the pleura of a rabbit; in two 
minutes it was seized with nausea, bent its fore legs and fell on its side ; the muscles of 
the extremities and the face became agitated by convulsions, and it died in seventeen 
minutes. The same quantity of the crystalline matter was injected into the pleura of 
another rabbit ; the animal was seized with violent convulsions and died in five minutes. 

Re-production of Minerals.—It has been often observed, that the analysis of 
munerals is of comparatively little importance, so long as we are enabled to re-produce 
them by composition. Professor Mitscherlich has accomplished this important object, 
by the re-production of some beautiful and well-defined crystals of greyish white 
pyroxene, which he obtained by mixing the constituent parts in the proportions ascer- 
tained by the analysis, and exposing them to the high degree of heat of the porcelain 
furnaces of Sevres. He has thus obtained several species which occur in nature, and 
among the different kinds of slags he observed more than forty species in a chrystal- 
lized state, particularly of such minerals as are found in primitive rocks, and also many 
others which have not hitherto been observed.—Kdin, Jour. of Science. : 
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Mercury, from his approximation to the sun, can only be seen when at his greatest 
elongation, and then only half of his illuminated side is toward us, like the moon in her 
first and last quarter. When that takes place to the eastward of the sun, he is an 
evening star, and sets after him; but if to the westward he becomes a morning star 
and rises first. Thus Mercury was at his greatest elongation on the 31st of December, 
to the eastward ; and will appear this evening, January Ist, at five o'clock, in the con- 
stellation Capricorn, SW. 4 W. five or six degrees above the horizon. An imaginary line 
drawn from the first star of the Goat, a little to the right of the second, and about the 
saine distance below the second as the second is below the first, will pass directly through 
it. Venus has likewise her phases, and becomes an evening and morning star alter- 
nately. At present she is the brilliant of the evening, setting at the commencement of 
the month, at a quarter past seven, and increasing to the close to half-past eight. Venus 
passes during this time from the tail of the Goat through the Water-bearer into Pisces, 
and will be in conjunction with several stars in her progress, but invisible to us, as the 
conjunctions will take place when the planet is below the horizon. The place of her 
setting is from SW. by W. § W. to W. 45S. Mars claims our next attention. Venus 
passed this planet on the 24th of last month, and consequently it now appears to the 
westward of her within four degrees, but as the rapidity of Venus’ motion is greater than 
that of Mars, this distance will daily increase ; thus the latter planet, at the close of the 
month, will have only reached half way through the Water-bearer. Mars will set on the 
first, a few minutes before, and on the last day seven or eight minutes after, seven. Place 
of setting about half a point on each side of WSW. Of all the planetary bodies, Jupiter 
is the largest and most beautiful ; and, when seen through a powerful telescope, presents 
a very remarkable appearance on account of the dark shades which encompass his body, 
while the constant revolutions, eclipses, and conjunctions of his satellites become hourly 
more interesting to the observer. His situation is in the Crab, with a small regressive 
motion. Nineteen eclipses of his satellites will be visible to our latitude, either immer- 
sion or emersion, and in two instances both. 


Ist Satellite. 2d Satellite. 3d Satellite. 4th Satellite. 

Immersions only. Immersions only. 

Days. Hrs. Min. Days. Hrs. Min. Days. Hrs. Min. Days. Hrs. Min. 
ae es ee > ae 4.123 36 Im.......1. 8 9% Im. 
G 15 43 ......43 15. 934...... 416 8 Em....... 1 12 394 Em. 
S 30. he SO EO cnxcns 11 16 344 Im...... 18 G6 41% Em. 
oS Sf meas 24 7 94 

MB WD Stains Emersion. 

9 €.2ec 31 12 49 

24 8 264 

Emersions. 

29 18 7 

31 12 354 


On the first day, at nine o'clock in the evening, only one of his satellites will be seen, 
the first and fourth being at that time eclipsed, and the second invisible on Jupiter's 
face. During the evenings this planet will be a conspicuous object im the eastern quar- 
ter, and he continues above the horizon throughout the night, Saturn is in the neck of 
the Bull, with an almost imperceptible regressive motion ; his position is midway between 
Aldebaran and the Pleiades, forming a pleasing combination with those stars. At the 
commencement of the month he will pass the meridian soon after nine o'clock, but on 
cach succeeding evening, the time of his culminating will be earlier, so that at the close 
1 will take place a few minutes before seven. Many excellent opportunities will be 
afforded of viewing these wonderful phenomena, his luminous rings, and the position of 
his satellites, The Georgian is too near the sun to be visible. ‘Towards the end of the 
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month, at six o'clock in the evening, four of the brightest planets will be above the 
horizon; at the same time, Jupiter to the eastward rising, Saturn advancing to the 
meridian, Venus and Mars declining to the SW. Qn the seventh day, at eight o'clock 
in the evening, the constellations will be situated thus: Ursa Minor, part of Draco, and 
the foot of Hercules at their lowest depression north. In the NE. Ursa Major occupies 
a considerable portion of the Heavens, while in the ENE. Leo is rising, Regulus just 
above the horizon. Between the feet of the former and the head of the latter Leo Minor 
is situated, East is Cancer, not distinguished by any stars of magnitude, except the 
planet Jupiter. Above Cancer are the two great stars of Gemini, and over these 
Aurega. The bright star below Gemini is Procyon in Canis Minor, and the brilliant 
star rising to the SE. is Sirius in Canis Major. Between these two latter is Monoceros. 
In the SE. also the beautiful constellation Orion appears, and may readily be known by 
the three stars in his belt. Above Orion, and advancing to the meridian, Taurus 
displays himself. In the zenith is Perseus. Extending from the meridian to the verge 
of the horizon in the SW. is Cetus, and above Cetus is Aries. Descending from the 
zenith to the westward are Andromeda and Cassiopeia, and below this latter is Cepheus. 
Pisces appear to the southward of Andromeda, while W. by S. the five stars in the 
water-pot are near the horizon. The intermediate space between these and Andromeda 
is occupied by Pegasus. Delphinus is setting W. by N. 4 N. ; Cygnus and Lyra appear in 
the NW.; and to the NNW. are the head of Draco and part of Hercules. On the 21st, 
at the same hour, the stars will all have advanced to the westward, the Hyades in the 
tread of Taurus on the meridian. 
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A Series of Engravings, from the Paintings and Sculptures of the most eminent Masters 
of the Florentine School. By William Young Ottley, Esq. No. 1 will appear on the Ist 
of January. 

The Itinerary of a Traveller in the Wilderness, By Mrs, Taylor of Ongar. 

Mignet’s History of the French Revolution translated. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

A Third Volume of Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, 

Sehleiermacher’s Critical Dissertation on the Gospel of St. Luke, Translated from the 
German. 1 Vol, 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Life of Schiller. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Sylvan Sketches. By the Author of Flora Domestica. 8yo. 

Scottish Songs, Ancient and Modern. By Allan Cunningham. 44 vols. post 8vo. 

Memoirs of Moses Mendlesohn. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Liver. By George Darling, MD. 

Popery in 1824. A Circular Letter of Pope Leo the Tenth. 

A New System of Astronomy. By Lazarus Cohen, of Exeter. 1 vol. 8yo. 

The Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus. By the Rev. D. Lardner. 

The Prosodian’s Alphabetical Directory; or a Guide to the Latin Language. 

The Remains and Memoirs of the Rev. Charles Wolf, AB. Author of “ the Burial of 
Sir John Moore,” printed from the Author’s own MSS. @ vols, 12mo. 

Travels in South America. By Alexander Caldcleugh, Esq. 

A Work on British Fishes. By Thomas Bewick. 

Travels in Greece. By Dr. P. O. Bronstead. 

Gaieties and Gravities in Prose and Verse. By One of the Authors of Rejected Addresses 

A Supplemental Volume of Pope’s Correspondence. 

Dr. Lyall’s Travels in Russia, the Krimea, &c. in 2 vols. 

The Complete Works of the late Dr. Matthew Baillie. 

Count Gamba’s Narrative of Lord Byron’s last Journey to Greece. 

The Book of the Roman Catholic Church. By Charles Butler, Esq. 

Conway Papers ; from the Collection of the Marquis of Hertford. 3 vols. 
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Tales of Irish Life, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
Wanderings of Childe Harold, 3 vols. 12mo. 20s, 
Latham’s Commercial Guide, 8vo. 5s. 

Burridge’s Tanners’ Key, 8vo. 5s. 

Rivington’s Annual Register, 1823, 8vo. 18s. 
Monroe’s Anatomy of the Human Body, @ vols. 8vo. 14. 18s. 

Barclay’s Engravings of the Skeleton, 4to. 15s. 

Sinclair's Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis, royal 8vo, 12. 10s.; coloured, 2¢, 25. 
Starkie on the Law of Evidence, 8 vols. 8vo. 3/. 6s. 

Sydney on Appeals, royal 8vo. 14s. 

Campbell's (Hugh) Love Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, 8vo. 15s. 

St. Baldred of the Bass, and other Poems, 8vo. 12s. 

Scenes and Thoughts, crown 8yo. 7s, 6d. 

Gambier’s Introduction to the Study of Moral Evidence, svo. 8s. 

Seely’s Voice from India, 8vo. 75. a 
World in Miniature (Thibet), 18mo. 6s. 6d. re 
Brookes’s Description of Dudley Castle, 8vo. 73. 6d. Tae 
Sisson’s History of Wakefield Church, small 4to. 15s. 1. p. 30s. 

Westall’s Illustrations of Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory, &c. 8vo. 10s.; 4to. 185.; 

India proofs, 24s. alae 

Kendrick’s Kako-Demon, royal }8mo. 3s. 6d. AAs 
Blundell’s Physiological Researches, 870. 6s. _ 

Bell's Exposition of the Nervous System, 8vo. 155. 

Evans’s Explanation of Geographical and Hydrographical Terms, 12mo. 5s. 
Middleton’s (Bishop of Calcutta) Sermons and Charges, 8vo. 14s. 

Sunday Morning and Evening Lessons, 8vo. 8s. 6d. : 
Cabinet of Foreign Voyages, 18mo. 148. es 
Ventouillac’s French Classics, parts 9 and 10 (Corneille), 6s. | 
Journal Anecdotique de Madame Campan, par M. Maigne, 8vo. 12s. 
Scott’s Winter Tales, royal 18mo. 9s. 

The Writer’s Clerk, 3 vols. 12mo0, 21s. 
The Hermit in Italy, 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
Dibdin’s Comic Tales, f.cap 8vo. 75. 
The Modern Athens, post 8vo. 9s. 

Watts’s Remarkable Events, 8vo. 10s. 6d. eet 
Smith’s Art of Drawing, 8vo. 12s. 

Manwell’s Beauties of Ancient History, 8vo. 8s. 

Halkett’s Notes on the North American Indians, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Noble on the Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures, 8vo. 138. 

Pitman’s Course of Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
The Mystery of Godliness, 12mo. 4s. 
Forsyth’s Medical Dieteticon, 12mo. 6s, 6d. 

Brown on Cholera Morbus in British India, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Conspectus of Prescriptions, 18mo. 5s. 
Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence, 8vo. 185. 
Dewhirst’s Farmers’ and Graziers’ Annual Account Book, folio, 125. 
Westall’s I!usteations to Moore’s Irish Melodies, f. cap 8vo. 5s.; proofs, 73. 6d. 
Ballantyne’s ‘Novelist’s Library, vel. 9 and 10, royal Svo. 2/. 16s. 
Highways and Byways, second series, 3 vols. post 18mo, 30s. 
Napoleon's Memoirs, vol. 4, 8vo. English 148.; French 12s. 
Hogg’s Queen Hynde, a Poem in six Books, 8vo. 14s. 
Opie’s Illustrations of Lying, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Legend of Genevieve, and other Poems, post 8vo. 95, 6d. 
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Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, vol. 6, f. cap 6vo- 10s. od. 
Lessing’s Fables and Epigrams, post 8vo. 85. 

The Laughing Philosopher, square 12mo. 10s. 6d. . 
Fasciculus Poeticus, or New Classic Guide, 12mo, 4s. 

Povah’s Vocabulary of the Greek Roots, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Benson's Sermons, part 3, 8vo. 6s. 

Meditations and Prayers, 12mo. 3s. 

Greenhow’s Estimate of Vaccination, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Memvirs of the Affairs of Europe, 4to. 2/. 10s. 

Marianne Baillie’s Lisbon, 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. 


Walladmor, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 








THEATRICAL NEWS. 
Kean is engaged at Drury Lane for twenty nights, at 50/7. a night, and he is to play 


* three nights besides to clear off the arrears of last scason. 


Liston’s Mawworm, in the Hypocrite, has proved as attractive in Dublin as in 
London. The audience were even clamorous for a third repetition of Mawworn’s 
address. 

Matthews is also playing in Dublin with his usual success ; although it seems he had 
one night occasion to address the audience in consequence of being hissed ; his appeal 
was well received, and the discontented individuals were speedily silenced. 

The managers of the two Theatres Royal have judiciously left off puffing at the foot of 
the play bills; so that each actor and each dramatic production are now very properly 
and fairly left to find their own level in public estimation. 

Westminster Play. The Westminster scholars have had their annual exhibition ; for 
which purpose perhaps the least exceptionable of all Terence’s comedies, or rather farce, 
for it is no better, and if reduced into English would certainly, on our stage, be a very 
dull one, was selected ; it is not so rich in those tid-bits which, being in Latin, used to 
convulse the venerable hearers with laughter. 

The unsuccessful tragedy of Ravenna : or Italian Love, brought out this month at 
Covent Garden, and taken from Schiller’s Cabal and Love, was first acted on the same 
stage in 1803, for the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Johnstone, under the title of ihe 
Harper's Daughter, and adapted for representation by Monk Lewis. 

The quarrel between Mr. Poole, the dramatic writer, and Elliston, has raised a 
question how far the lessee of a patent theatre has the power to exclude from free 
admission those writers who have written successful pieces in that theatre. 

The veteran Michael Kelly is engaged in writing his life, which, by special permis- 
sion, is to be dedicated to the King ; but it is said it will be a considerable time before it 
can be ready for the press. Colman is reported to have engaged to see the work 
through the press. 

The veteran dramatic writer, Frederick Reynolds, it is said is also engaged in 
writing his life. Few men have, to a greater extent, been connected with the higher 
departments of the drama, or enjoyed more of the society of distinguished literary men, 
luring the last 40 years, than Mr, Reynolds. We believe he has himself written and 
adapted for the stage between 40 and 50 pieces, many of them eminently successful. 
Reynolds was the early associate and friend of Sheridan, Colman, Cumberland, Stephen 
Storace, Major Topham, Miles Peter Andrews, Mr. Harris, John Kemble, Holcroft, 
Mrs. Inchbald, Miss Lee, Mrs. Cawley, and indeed all the successful dramatic writers, 
actors, and critics during that period. 

If an amicable arrangement should not take place between Mr. Ebers and the com- 
nuttce, under the late management for opening the Opera House carly in January, the 
hobility are, it is said, determined to open a rival theatre with as little delay as possible, 
wuder the management of a judicious and experienced director. : 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


DRURY LANE. 
December 1.—Siege of Belgrade. 
The Seraskier, Sapio.—Cohenberg, Wallack.— 
Lilla, Miss Stephens. Mr. Sapio’s debut very 


successfuls | safed, the Gheber; 

A new Oriental Drama, brought outon Monday 
night; run eight or nine nights, and then gave 
way to My Uncle Gabriel, which stilt continues 
to be played. —_— 

December 2.—Der Freischutz. 
Caspar, Mr. Horn.—Rose, Miss Povey. 


December 3.—Siege of Belgrade. 
Characters as before. Sapio raised in favour. 
Hafed, the Gheber. 

December 4.—As you like it. 

Orlando, Wallack.—Jacques, Macready.—Ro- 
salind, Mrs. Yates. 
Hafed, the Gheber. 


December 6.—King John. 
King Johu, Macready.—Constauce, Mrs, Bunn. 
Hafed, the Gheber. 
December 7.—Der Freischutz. 
Characters as before, 
Hafed, the Gheber. 


December 8.—The Siege of Belgrade. 
Hafed, the Gheber. 


December 9.—Der Freischutz. 
Hafed, the Gheber. 


December 10.—Schoo) for Scandal. 4 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. Downe, from York, his 
first appearance (a failure).—Joseph Surface, 
Wallack.—Charles Surface, Elliston. — Lady 
Teazle, Mrs, Yates. 
My Uncle Gabriel. 


December 11.—The Cabinet. 

Orlando, Sapio, raised still higher in favour.— 
lorenzo, Horn.—Peter, Downe.—Wimsiculo, 
Harley. — Constantia, Miss Povey.— Floretta, 
Miss Stepbens. 

My Uncle Gabriel. 
December 13.—King John. 
Characters as before. 

My Uncle Gabriel. 
December 14,—Der Freisehutz. 
My Uncle Gabriel. 
Characters as before. 


December 15.—The Cabinet. 
Characters as before. Sapio still more suc- 
eessful. My Uncle Gabriel. 


December 16.—Der Freischutz. 
My Uncle Gabriel. 
Characters as before. 


December 17.—The Winter’s Tale. 
Leoutes, Macready.—Hermione, Mrs. Bupa.— 
Pauliva, Mrs. W. West. 
My Uncle Gabriel. 


December 18.—The Cabinet. 
My Uncle Gabriel, 


December 20.—Macbeth. 
Macbeth, Macready. — Macduff, Wallack. — 
Lady Macheth, Mrs. Bunn. 
' "The Family Féte.—The Miller’s Maid. 


December 21.—Der Freischutz. 
My Uncle Gabriel. 


December 22.—Gr Manneriag. 
My Uncle Gabriel. 


December 23.—Der Freischute. 
My Uncle Gabriel. 


COVENT GARDEN, 
December 1.—Der Freischutg, 
Wilhelm, Pearman.—Bertha, Miss Paton.— 
Lena, Miss Love. 
Clari. 


December 2.—A Woman never Vext. 
Foster, Young.—Stephen Foster, Kemble.—The 
Mae Miss Chester. This revival has proved 
a hit. 

The Lord Mayor’s Show.—The Frozen Lake. 
December 3.—Ravenna (First time). 
Damn'd after three or four nights. 

The Frozen Lake. 

December 4.—Ravenna (Second time). 

The Frozen Lake. 

December 6.—Ravenna. 

The Forest of Bondy. 

December 7.—Woman never Vext. 

The Lord Mayor’s Show.—The Frozen Lake. 
December 8.—Venice Preserved. 

Jaftier, Kemble.—Pierre, Youny.—Belvidere, 


Mrs, Sloman. 
The Blind Boy. 


December 9.—Der Freischutz. 
Clari. 
December 10.—<As you like it, with additional 
music by Bishop, performed as an “oo 
The Duke, E erton.—Jaques, Youny.—Or- 
lando, Kembie.—Rosalind, Miss M, Tree. 
A Tale of Mystery. 


December 11.—Woman never Vext. 
The Frozen Lake. 


December 13,.—King John, with great attention 
to costume. 

King John, Young.—Faulconbridge, Kemble.— 
Queen Elinor, Mrs. Vining.—Lady Constance, 
Mrs. Bartley. 

Forty Thieves. 
December 14.—Woman never Vext. 
The Barber of Seville. 


December 15.—The Cabinet. 
Orlando, Sinclair, who was powerfully attract- 
ive and successful.—Constantia, Miss Ham- 
mersly.—Floretta, Miss Paton, 
The Duel, 


December 16.—Der Freisehutz. 
Clari. 


December 17.—As you like it, 
Characters as before. 
Irish Tutor.—Anima!l Magnetism. 
December 18.—Woman never Vext. 
The Frozen Lake. Characters as before. 


December 20.—The Fair Penitent. 
Altamont, Cooper.—Horatio, Young.—Lotha- 
rio, Kemble. —Calista, Mrs. Sloman. 
The Miller and his Men. 


December 21,—Woman never Vext. 
The Barber of Seville. 


December 99.—Der Freischutz. 
Clari. 


December 23 —Native Land. 

Aurelio Di Montalto, Sinclair. —Guiseppo, 
Farren. — Taucredi, r.—Clymante, Miss 
Paton.—Biondini, Miss M. Tree. 

Charles the Second, or the Merry Monarch, 
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BIRTHS. 


Dec. 4—In Great James-street, Bedford-row, the lady of C. H. Barber, Esq. a daughter. 
5. In Argyll-street, the lady of W. J. Newton, Esq. a daughter. 

6. The lady of J. F. Monkhouse, Esq. of Shepherd’s Bush, a daughter. 

7. The lady of F. Reade, Esq. a daughter. 

8. At the Vicarage, Bishopstone, North Wilts, the lady of the Rev. Henry Middleton, a son. 
— At Denford-house, the lady of G. H. Cherry, Esq. MP. a daughter. 

10. In Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, Mrs. Horace Leggatt, a daughter. 

— In St. Helen’s-place, the lady of Charles Ashton Kay, Esq. a daughter. 

— In Grosvenor-place, the lady of Sir Robert Graham, Bart. a daughter, 

— At Paris, the Countess of Wicklow, a daughter. 

— At Guernsey, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Kennedy, a son. 

— At Moy Abbey, King’s County, Ireland, the lady of Wm. Matthews, Esq. a daughter. 
13. At Barnham-court, the lady of the Rt. Hon. Lord Barham, a son. 

14. At his house, in Bryanstone-square, the wife of Joseph Hume, Esq. MP. a daughter. 
— In Upper Gower-street, the lady of J. L. Mallet, a son. 

— In Grafton-street, the lady of Sandford Graham, Esq. MP. a son. 

22. In Grosvenor-square, the Rt. Hon, Lady Petre, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 1.—At Lee, in Kent, Thomas Finlayson, Esq. of Demerara, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Fennell, Esq. of the former place. 

— At Newtimber, Henry Butterfield, Esq. BA. Christ-college, Cambridge, to Miss Charlotte Wigney. 
of Newtimber-place, Sussex. 

2. At St. Pancras Church, Frederick Wood, Esq. Lieut. Royal Navy, nephew of Mr, Justice Bayley, 
to Miss Farrar, only daughter of Thomas Farrar, Esq. of Mecklenburgh-square. 

3. At St. Marylebone, Robert Jenkins, Esq. to Susanna Elizabeth Frederick, eldest daughter of Si 
John Frederick Cart, of Burwood-park, Surrey. 

4. At St. George’s, Hianover-square, Charles Fitzaddesley, Esq. RN. grandson of the late Countess 
of Buckinghamshire, to Sarah Brown Staff, Chelsea. 

— At the British Ambassador's Chapel, at Paris, Wm. Timothy Curtis, Esq. (uow by letters patent 
Baron Aumont) to Mademoiselle Elizabethe Sophie Aumont, of Paris. 

6. At Southam, Warwick, by the Rev. George Chandler, DCL. Rector of that place, and Chaplain to 
the Duke of Buccleugh, Henry Thomas Chamberlayne, Esq. of Stony Thorpe, in the above county, 
youngest son of Stans Chamberlayne, Esq. of Ryes, Essex, to Mary, only child of Edw. Fowies, 
Esq. of Southampton. 

7. At Winchelsea, Sussex, by the Rev. Thomas Richards, Francis Gybbon Spilsburgh, Esq. of Bale 
Haye, Stafford, to Eleanor, daughter of John Edmund Wright, Esq. of the former place. 

— At Fulham Church, bythe Rev. —— Wood, Vicar of Fulham, the Rev. Charles Wesley, of Christ’s- 
college, Cambridge, to Eliza, eldest daughter of John Skelton, Esq. of Hammersmith. 

8. At Islington Church, T. Simpson, Esq. of Woburn Cottage, to Miss Sambourne, of Winchester. 

At Buntingford, Herts, by the Rev. W. Young, Mr. Joseph Vaughan, of Enfield, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of Richard Edridge, Esq. of the former place. 

9. Edward Catler, Esq. to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of the late Right Hon. Sir Thomas Plumer. 

— At St. Mary's, Portsea, by the Rev. Samuel Leggatt, Chaplain to the Forces, Lieut.-Colove! Wm. 
Woodhouse, 44th Reg. Madras Native Infantry, to Miss Leggatt, of King’s Terrace, Southsea. 

— AtSt. George's, Hanover-square, Robert Williams, Esq. of his Majesty’s 44th Reg. to Anne, only 
daughter of John Benton, Esq. ef Houghton House, Northamptonshire. 

— AtSt. George's, Hanover-square, P. Box, Jun. Esq. of Buckingham, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Wm. Rose, of Exmouth-street, Spa-fields, 

10. At Tottenham, Adam Corrie, Jun. Esq. of Wellingborough, Northampton, to Elizabeth Ewer, 
only daughter of the late James Cooner, Esq. of London. 

— At Streatham, by the Rev. Dr. Laing, Wm. Wild, Esq. of Martin’s-lane, to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of Joseph Harrison, Esq. of Balham. 

— At St. Andrew's Church, Holbora, Mr. James Maull Rose, of Darnaway, near Forres, North 
Brit. to Emma Sophia Jane Matilda Ashfield, of Ely Place, eldest daughter of Thomas Ashfield, 
Esq. late of London. 

14, At St. Pancras New Church, by the Rev. A. R. Chauval, LLB. Rector of Great Stanmore, Mid- 
diesex, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Samuel Homfray, Esq. of Bedwelty House, Monmouthshire, 
to Margaret Charlotte, second daughter of the late Lozenzo Stable, Esq. of Hagover-street, 
Hanover-square. 

- peed G. aos Sandilands, of Bodmin, Cornwall, to Miss Renorden, of Finsbury-place. 

_ ton, the Rev. Robert Lynam, AM. to El Jots- 
ceahchd Menieah ynam, Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr. Thomas Cots 

At Holywood, the Rev. James Blacker, son of Dean Blacker, of Carrick, County of Armagh, to 
Eliza, daughter of Cunningham Cregg, Esq. of Ballymanock. 

i6. At Clapham Church, by the Rev. W. H. Springet, MA. James, eldest son of William Norris, 


Esq. President of the Royal College of Surgeons, to Anne Elizabeth the late 
Alderman Rothwell, rgeons, to Anne Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
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_— AtSt. George’s, Hanover-square, Edmond Robert Daniell, Esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-law, 
to Louisa Catherine, fourth daughter of Henry Peters, Esq. of Betchworth Castle, Surrey. 

— At Sunninghill, Berks, by the Rev. William Haggitt, MA. Senior Chaplain of the Royal Hos- 
pital, Chelsea, Heury Raper, of Lincoln’s-inn, Esq. Barrister-at-law, to Georgiana, third daughter 
of the late John Moore, Esq. of 3d Dragoon Guards. 

__ At Great Marlow, Thomas Raymond Barker, of Hambledon, Bucks, Lieut.-Colonel of the West 
Gloucester Militia, to Elizabeth Jane, youngest daughter of the late Thomas Somers Cox, Esq. 

At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, John Hewitt, of Crofton Hall, county of Kent, to Ann, third daughter 
of the late Mr. John Horne, of Queen-street, Cheapside. 

— At Paris, in the Chapel of the British Embassy, Robert Buchanan, Esq. the younger, of Drum- 
pellier, to Sarah Maria C. Hoare, eldest daughter of Sir Joseph Willis Hoare, Bart. 

20. At Gosford House, N. B. Lord Grey, eldest son of the Earl of Stamford and Warrington, to Lady 
Catherine Charteris, third daughter of the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

2). At Wanstead Church, the Rev. Walter Mayers, of Overworton, Oxon, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Mrs, Gibbern, of Wanstead, Essex. 


DEATHS. 


Dec. 1.—At the Rev. Lewis Ways, Spencer Farm, Essex, Major General Rowley, FRS., Colone) of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers. 

— In his 57th year, James Walsh, Esq. Inspector of Aliens at Gravesend, and Captain of the Flamer, 
Custom House cutter. 

— In his 86th year, Sir Harry Goring, of Higden, Sussex, Bart. 

2. The Rey. John Toogood, AM., Rector of Kington Magna, Dorset, aged 82, 

3. Elizabeth, the wife of M. W. J. Roper, of Duke-street, Portland-place, by the sudden rupture of a 
blood-vessel. 

— At her house in Devonshire-place, Anna, relict of the late Thomas Davies, Esq., Advocate General 
at Calcutta. 

— At his house, Leatherhead, Surrey, aged 72, Henry Reynell, Esq. 

4. Mrs. Eustace, relict of the late General Eustace, and mother of Sir J. Eustace, 

— John D’Oyly Hutchins, Esq., of Penton Lodge, Hants. 

— At Albany barracks, Isle of Wight, Cosmo Alexander Gibbs, third son of Col. Ross. 

At Parkhill, near Torquay, Devon, Mrs. Ottley, wife of Colonel Ottley, late of the 70th regiment. 

At Stoke Newington, Thomas Smith, Esq., aged 71. 

5. Universally regretted at Carlion, Monmouthshire, Mrs. Evans, widow of the late Rev. John Evaus, 
Vicar of St. Woollas, in that county. 

— At Dengethley, Herefordshire, Thomas Farmer Tuxacle, Esq., of Clifford’s-inn, London. 

— D. Alexander P, Buchan, son of the author of the well-known work on Domestic Medicine, late 
senior Physician of Westminster Hospital, &e, | 

— At Belsay Castle, Northumberland, after a short illness, most deeply lamented, Lady Monk, wife 
of Sir C. M. L. Monk, Bart., and daughter of the late Sir George Cooke, Bart., of Wheatley, 
Yorkshire, 

At Norton, Durham, aged 26, Jane, the only daughter of Thomas Walton, Esq 

6. Universally regretted, Thomas Smith, Esq., ef Bersted Lodge, near Bagnor, aged 79. 

— After an illness of only six days, Captain Thomas Stopford, R. N. 

— At Oxford, of a typhus fever, Samuel, second son of A. K. Sidebottom, Esq., of Sloane-street. 

— The Rev. James Worrall, Minister of the Presbyterian Congregation of Clonmel. 

— In Portland-place, Bath, Robert Perfect, Esq., in the 71st year of his age. 

1). At Hampton, Middlesex, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Hemming, aged 22, 

— At Vernon-place, Bloomebary-square, aged 11 years, fifth daughter of William Rothery, Esq. 

ll. Athis seat at Carclew, Gornwall, aged 76, Sir Wm. Lemon, Bart., 50 years representative iu Par- 
liament for that county. 

— At his brother's chambers in the Middle Temple, of a decline, in consequence of rupturing a 
blood-vessel, while in the performance of his duty during a homeward-bound voyage, after a four 
years’ service in the Mediterranean, and among the Greek Isles, Mr. George Taylor, of His Majesty’s 
ship Cambrian, aged 26. 

12, After a few days illness, Mary Ann, daughter of T. M. Alsager, Esq. of Mecklenburgh-square. 

— Richard Crossley, Esq. R. N. Commander of the Madras, Indiamas, after a short illness, brought 
on by his great exertions when that ship was unfortunately drove ashore near Portsmouth, during 
the gale of the 22d ult. ‘ 

14. At the Vineyard, Peterborough, Mrs. Cole, wife of Martin Cole, Esq. 

— At Carrick-on-Suir, Mary Banks, in her 107th year. She enjoyed her faculties to the last, and 
was Seen at market for herself a few days prior to her decease. 

16. At his house in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, of a brain fever, Edward, eldest son of the late Edward 
Horne, Esq., of the same place. , 

— The wife of the Rev. Robert Todd, MA., Vicar of North Cave and Clift, and domestic chaplain to 
the Right Hon. Lord Palmerstone: « , 

7 a teens x. at an advanced age, the Rev. J. Davies, nearly 30 years Minister of the Unitarian 

\7. At Brighton, after along illness, Lady Williams, wife of Vice Admiral Sir Thomas Williams, 
KCB, of Burwood House, Surrey. ‘ 

































































